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READER: 


7 IS hard, me thinks, that a 
| | Man. cannot. Publiſh a Bok , 
but he muſt preſently give the 

Porld a Reaſon for't; when yet there's 
not One Bok of Twenty that will 
bear a' Reaſon; mY One Man. of a 
Hundred, perhaps, that ir.able.o Give 
One; nor One Reaſon. of ' a. Thou- 
fand (when they are given ) that was 
the True: Reaſon. of Doing i. 
The True Reaſon ( Iſfay ) For thete's 
a great Difference , many times, tbetwixt 
4 Good Reaſon, for the doing of a 
thing, and the True Reaſon why the 
thing was done. The Service of God 
i a very Good: Reaſon for a Maris 
going to Church; and yet the mecting. of 
C Miſtris There » may; perchance ;- by 
the True Reaſon of bir:Going, A 


| T A the Reader. 
fo hhewiſe in Other Caſes, where we 


cover our Paſſions and our Intereſts 
under the Semblances of Virtue, and 
Duty. | But however , ſince Cuſtom ; 
( the Plague of Wiſe Men, and the 
Idol of Fools ) = Cuſtom ( I ſay) 
will bave it ſa, that a Man had as good 
go to Court without his Cravat , as ſhew 
himſelf in Print without a Preface, I 
fhall 6en Content my Self to play the Fool 
to, inſo Much, and inſo Good Com- 
pany. ( Geheral Dedications being 
#0 Other, than Faſhionable Foppe- 
ries.) For what can be more Ridicu- 
lons ; than for a Man to Treat Princes, 
and Finkers; Coxcombs; ' and Phi- 
loſophers; Men of Honour, and Ral- 
cals, promiſcuouſly, allin a Stile 2 
'. Now as it is 0 Eafie Matter to givea 
Good: Reaſon for Writing at al; 
fo it is yet mire Difficule to give That 
Reaſon in an Epiſtle, which, at beſt, 
ſtands in need of another very good 
Reaſon, -for its own ſupport. Bae 
Preſaces, at the Ordinry rate of 


vb, Pre- 
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Prefaces, .ar« wholly Incxcuſable; 
Only an] Idle Deal of | Fiddle-Faddlec 
betwixt the Writer and tbe Reader ; 
made. worle ,:: by Care, and Peins.; 
and Digeſied, out of  Vulgar and.Pe- 
dantique Common-Places, .int9 one 
Maſs of Putid and Elaborate —_ T 
This Liberty of Prefacmg againſt Pre» 
| faces, _ a little aonaſcrinble 7 
but Common Scriblers are. ablew'd 
the Priviledges of Common \Strum- 
pets. One of the Frankefi Projtitutes 
that ever | knew fince I was bore ;: had 
Theſe Words the oftenefi in her Month : 
Lord ! ( ſays ſhe )) to ſee the Im- 
pudence of ſome Women! . +: 

To come now to the Reaſons that inte 
duced me to: the Tranſlating of. This 
Little Book; I ſhall Begin with -the 
Excellency of the Work it Self; 
which has: ever been Eſteemed , juth- far 
the Method ,. aud::Matter of it , .as.one 
of the moſt Exa# Pieces of the Kind thut 
ever was written, and the moſt In- 
irugive of Human Life. InJomuch 
#4 - - 


To'the' Reader] = 


that Cicero thimfelf valud. himſelf upon 
This [Tra8 of. Morals, as bid. Mallee. 
piece; and accordingly recommended the 
Stuty of it. to, bx Beloved. -San,; under 
That Hluſtrious Charafler. | Second- 
ly, «s it was.Contoſed in a Looſe , and 
;T roubleſome: Age ,. ſo was it accom- 
modated alſo” to: - Circumſtances of 
Thoſe 'Times;. for the aſſerting of the 
Z Force, ant Efficacy of. Virtue againſt 
A the. u'moſt Rigour ; and Tniquity of 
Sk Fortune. Upon which Conſideration 
E Likewiſe, | have vow turn dit imo Englith, 
with a regard to'a Place, and Seaſon , 
#hat extremely needs it. . I do not (þ cak 
This, as if: at” any time it would = 
been's uperflious,, - but that Deſperate 
'Dileaſes require the mſi Powertul Re- 
medics. ; 
- i'>To give you the Sum of it in 4 few 
Words It is a Manual of Precepts for -f- 
-cþe Government af our Selpes, in all the 1 
Offices,  Aftions ,-. and Conditions . of Hu- 
man Life ;. and tending , not ouly- to the 


_—_ of Men' in Society , but to the 
Con- 
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'To the Readers 


 Condulling of Particulars alle, , into & 
Fate of Felicity , and Virtue.: Iris a 
Leſſon that ſerves .us from the very. Cra- 
dle, the Grave. It teaches us what 
we 'Ow' to Mankind ; to our Coun- 
try; to our Parents; to our Friends; 
#5 our Selves; whet we are. 10.do @ 
| Children; what, as Men; what , 
as Citizens : : It ſets, and it keeps us 
Right in all the Duties of Prudence; 
Moderation, Reſolution, and Jultice, 
It Forms our Manners; Purges our Af- 
ſections ; enlightens our Underltand; 
: end leads we, through the Know- 
_ and the Love of Virtue, 1, the 
Practice, and Habit of it. 
Thi Treatiſe of Offices , I find to be 
one of the Commoneſt School-Books 
that me have; ar as it it the Belt of 
Books; ſoit ir app ly'd tothe Beſt of Pur: 
poſes ; that u t ſay, tothe Training up 
of. Youth , inthe Study and Exerciſe 
of, Virtue, . The: Foundations of as 
Honorable, ad a Bleſſed Life, are 
lads in the very. Cradle; and we ſuck in 
| the 


T6 thi Reader) 


the Tinflure of Generous, or Per? 
verſe Inclinations, + even with our 
Mothers Milk : Inſomuch that we may 
date the greater part of our greateſt Mif- 
Carriages , from the Errors , and Infeh- 
cities” of vur Firſt Inſtitution , and E- 

ducation. But tho', upm the whole 
matter , 1 do highly approve of the Uſage 
of This Book in: Schools, 1 muft' con- 
feſt yer, with $ ubmiſſion, , that | am.not 
at all ſatisfy'd n the ordinary way of 
uſing it, For the cutting of it out mto 
Particles; here anil there a Chop 
makes it a Leflon ; : tothe” B oys , rather 
of Syntax, than Morality ; beſide the 
prejudice that i ſuffers under the Trividl 
name of a'Schaol-Book; and the dil- 

guſt which naturally continues with us, 
even when we are Men, - for that which 
we were ' whipt for, when we were Boys. 


Now the Matter of thy Bu brijo V8 
Excellent ; and truly the Latin ' oF it 
hardly Ciceronian i" foould "be" our 
bus nefs rather fo incytcate the Dottrine 
than 


_— To the Reader, 
than the Stile; and yet in ſuch manner 


100, that the One may be Attended, 
without Negleing the Other. And 
This may be effefted to the Common Bene- 
fit of the Scholar, in Both Kinds ; 
by, Firſt, Reading, and Expound- 
ing Theſe Offices, Whole to him, in 
Engliſh , before he be put 19 Hack, and 
Puzzle upon them by Snaps inthe Origi- 
nal, the One Facilitating , and Pre: 
paring him for the Other. - Let him be, 
Firſt, and in his Mother-Tongue, 
inſlrufed in the Principles of Moral 
Duties ; and he ſhall then with the more 
Eaſe, Profit, and Delight , zake the 
Jame Notions down in Latin , and Digeſt 
them. Whereas in beginning with the 
Latin, the Pupil has little more to do, 
than to bring together the Nominative 
Caſe and h. Verb , without either Un- 
deritanding, or Heeding the main 
vcope, and Intent of the Book. 

I might here entertain the Reader with 
Twenty Stories of the Tnterruptions I 
have met with, in the Courſe of This 
DO ee 1 : ==" 
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rats thats. 


To' the” Reader? 
'T ranſlation; how it has been only the 
Fork of Broken Hours ; and I might 
plead Theſe Diſtractions in excuſe of 


all its Inequalities, and Defects, . But | 


ſuch as it is, Plain, and Simple , I 
do bere preſent it to the Publique, with 
out ejther Vanity , «1 Gomplement : 
and ,. I hope , without giving, unto any ſort 
of Reader any Juſt ca, of Com: 
plaint.-.. For He that does not like it, 
way let 1t alone; and there's no Hurt 
fone. - 
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The Firſk BOOK. 


LTHOUGH, after Twelve Months »7;, , ge 

ſpent in the School of Cratippm, and advantage, 

That at ethers too, you cannot ( my Good In- 

Son Marcus ) but be abundantly in- fitution, 

ſtructed in the Precepts and Inſtirmions of Phi- - 
loſophy, by reaſon: of the Great Authority of 
the Maſter, as well as of the Place; the One, 
for Eruaition, the Other for Example: I am 
yet of Opinzon, that you ſhall do well, never- 
theleſs, to take the ſame Courſe in Toxr ſtudies, 
that I have done-in Af:»e, and to mingle your 

Latin with your Greek.; as a Method which 1 Gre**,aud 

have ever found very much Conducing to the cick, 

Bus'neſs, both of an Orator, and of a Philoſo- aud Philo- 
pher::. Beſide that it will give you the Command, ſophy, do 
indifferently,. of Both Languages.: In this Par- T*# toge- 
ticular,:I am perſwaded that. I; have done my *** 


xample, 


; Countrey-men no-{mall Service; and that not 
| only thoſe who.have noSkill at all in Greek, but 


even the Learned Themſelves will acxnowledge, 
that} have.in ſome. ſort..Contributed'ro the Ad- 


. vantage,: both of their! Z/oquence, and Fadpment. 


Where- 


7 ully's Offices. 


Wherefote, as you have the greateſt Philoſo: 

pher of this Age for your Maſter, you ſhall alſo 

Learn of him as long as you pleaſe ; and fo long, 

certainly, you ought to deſire to learn, as you 

eh 6nd your ſelf the Better for it. Upon. the | 

baf « Pe. Reading of my Writings, you will ſee a great 

ripatcrique deal in them of the Peripatetique, ( for 1 am 

a Follower of Socrates, and of Plato both, )*As 

ro the Matter it ſelf, you are at liberty to uſe your 

Own Judgment z but yet the Acquainting of your 

ſelf with my Stite, will undoubtedly be of ſome 

Uſe roward the Improvement. of. your Lati- 

Tongue, And let me not in This be thought ar- 

Abettcy 0. rogant neither , For, allowing my ſelf the mear- 

ratcr; than eſt of many Philoſophers, 1 bave yet ſome Right, 

Fbiloſo- me thinks, after an Age ſpent upon This/ Study, 

Jer. to value my ſelf upon all che Parts of an Orarer 

as Propriety, Perſpicaity, and the Flowers, and 

Ornaments of Well-ſpeakizg. Wherefore I muſt 

Earneſtly recommend unto you the Peruſal, not 

only of my Oratiens, but likewiſe of my Philoſs- 

' phical Diſcorrſes, which are now (well'd almoſt 

to the Bulk of the Other : and that you will 

read them with Intention and Care : for tho' 

there may be, in the Other, a greater Force, 

and Dignity, yet This ſmooth, and temperate 

None of Mixture is not to be negleted, Among the Þ 
the Greeks Greeks, I have not found any Manthat has Soc- 
© Excellens ceſsfully apply'd himſelf x0 the Language of rhe 

* Bob Bar, and to this gentle way of Argamont ation, 
Kinds. hothatonce; unlels I ſhould reckon Demetrius 

Phalereus for one : who was indeed a ſwbrie 

Diſpstant, no very powerful Or ator ; but then 

ſuch a Veinof Sweetneſs with him, that a Body 

might imagine Theophraftas had beert his Tutor. 

For my own part I have labour'd in Both Theſe 

Kinds + 


The Eirfl Book,” 


Kinds; and with what EffeR, let the World 
judge. Plato, I believe, would have made a 
1g, || Ready, and a Weighty Pleader, if he had bent 
ou | his Mind to't: And Demoſthenes, a Dncint, and 
the BB 2 Polite Philoſopher, if he would but have treat- 
eat ed of,, and tuck to. what he had from Plato. 
am © And This was the Caſe alſo, of Ariftorle, and 
As Hocrates , they were both of them fond: of their 
Bur Own-Way, and flighted one another, 


me RU T- being reſolved to Write ſomewhat to His Res 

ti you at -preſent, and more, hereafter, I bave ,,; tor the 
ar- made it my Choice to begin upon that Subje&, Choice of 
Th which I look upon to be moſt accommodate to This Sub- 

your Age, and beft becoming the Authority of ##: 

ly, a-Parent, There are many Profitable, and Im- 

portant Points in Philolophy, which have been 

nd accurately, and copiouſly handled by divers 

uſt Learned Men : But that which I take to be 

"of of the Greateſt : Latitude, falls under the 


(6- Head of Offces, or Dnties, betwixt Man and 
oft Xſan; whereof we have many Precepts and 
ill Traditions tranſmitted to us from our Fore-fa- 
Y thers;; For there'is na Condition of Life , ei- 
e. ther./Pablick,, or Private , from Coarts of 7u- 
te | ftice,. to Particalar Families, either Solttary, 
he | or in Society; bur there is ſtill a place for H#- 
xc- | mae Duty : Andit is the el, or 1k diſcharging 


be of T his Office, that makes our Charater in the 
”, World, either Glorioxe, or Shameful. And this 
=P is the Common Theme too of all Philoſophers; 
obs for who ſhall dare to Ufarp that Sacred Name, 
an that never preſcrib'd Rules for the Government 
dy of Life ? But there are fome Doctrines yer, that Ze taxes 


. render theſe. Offices: wholly vain and. Uteleſs , '5* Fpici- | 
ſe | p02 4 Miſtake concerning the Ends of Good, ©: 
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ully's Offices, 

ind of ' Picked mes: For whoſoever fancies any 
poſlibility of ſeparating the S#preme Gooa, from 
Firtue, that Man can never be either a Friend, or 
a 7uſt; or i Generom Petſon, upon That Foun- 
dation,”  ( That is ro ſay, ſo fong as he agrees 
with himſelf, and without ' attending to the 
DiRate of a b-.tter Nature, ) Can any man be 
Brave, that makes Pein the worſt of Ewvils ? or 
Temperate,. that makes Pleaſure the Soveraign 
ood ? This is ſo clear, that it is not. worth a 
Diſpute ,” beſide that I have exprefly di{cburs'd 
upon it in another place. 'The Patrons of thefe 
Poſitions: malt Contradit rhemfelves; if they 
will pretend, in any fort, to imermeddle in This 
matter; For there can be:no Sound, Stable, and 
Natural Principle of Duty erected upon: any 


forit ſelf other Foundation, than This , That Virewe 25 
* but Virtue. Only, or, at leaft, Chiefly deſirable, for its proper 


/elf, Wherefore the Stoicks, Academicks, and 
Peripateticks, were much in the Right; in This 

Particular ; as the Whimſies of Arifo, Pyrrho, 
and Herillzs, are long (ince out of Doors : Not 

but that They had as much Right as Other People, 
toa Freedom of Debate, if they had bur- left. 
us ina State, or Capacity of Zlett1on ; without 

Cutting off the very Means of any Correſpon- 

dence at all with Humane Duties, Therefore at 

This Time, and in This Queſtion, I ſhall follow 

the. — not as an Expoſitor, but ( after my 

Uſual Cuſtom ) I ſhall draw .as much Water: ar 

their Well as I think fit, and then 'make uſe of it 

according to my own Diſcretion. . 


BEING in this Book to treat of the Offices 
or Duties-of Mankind, ir wil} be proper; inthe 


Firſt place, to define what is intended: by the 


Word 


a 


| 2. 
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Word Ofjce; (+a thing omitted by Panetizs, 
which I wonder at : ) For all Reaſonable Propa- ſrould be- 
ſitions ought x0 be introduced by a Definition , tOr yi, with a 
the better underſtanding of the Point in Debate. Definition, 


OF Duties, or Offices, there are Two Kinds ; A Diviſion 
the One reſpects the Ends of good men ; the Other of Offices. 
conliits in certain Rules, and Preceprs to be ap- 
ply'd tothe Uſe, and Condnit of Humane, Life. 

Under the Former, are Theſe Queſtions : . /he- 
ther all Offices be perfett or not ? Whether one Office 
be Greater, or Leſs than Another? And What 
Offices are ſound to be of the ſame Sort, aud De- 
ree? Bur thoſe Offices which are deliver'd to us 

y Precept, tho' they have a regard alſo to the 
Life of Good Men, yet it does not ſo much ap- 


- pear , becauſe they ſeem to be rather a Proviſion 


for the Ordering of Life in Society. Theſe are 
the Offices which we ſhall Diſcourſe of in this 
Book, There is alſo another Diviſion of Offices | 
ſome are call'd Middle, and Imperfet?, others 
Perfett , We may call the Latter, a Rinht, ( ac- 
cording to the Greek word KaJig3oua ) and the 
Other, a Common Office, . ( Kaljxoy ) defining 
That to be Perfeft which they call Right, and 
That to be a Middle Office, when a Man may 
give a Reaſonable Account for the doing of it. 


I T is Natural to Deliberate, before we Re- Deliters- 
ſolve , and Panetius reduces the ſubject matter tion accor- 
of gy into hag dope n— _— 
Fir geſtion 15, Whether the thing delibera- We 
ted Ae. be Goed, or Evil ? Wherem ſeveral a 
Menare many times of ſeveral Opinions, The 
Second Enquiry. or Conſult refers to the Eaſe, 
Pleaſure, or. Convenience of Life, as We 

+- "a 


Alldifutes 


x Y's \Offces.' 
for the purpoſe ; #ealth, or Power , by which 
we are enabled to be helpful, both to our ſelves, 
and our Friends: Whether the Matter in debate 

| be convenient, Or vor ? And this Queſtion is car- 
ry'd by the Appearance of Profir, The Third 
-- Point of Deliberation, lies ina Caſe, where the 
Honeſt and the Profitable come in Competition, 
For when Utility drives One way, and Virtne in- 
vites us Another, there follows a Diſtraltion of 
Mina, anda dubious Anxiety of Thought. Tt is 
Cicero A great failing toleave out any thing in a Divi- 
makes five, fron , and yet there areTwo things omitted in This, 
For the queſtion is not only Whether a thing be 
Honeſt, or not, but where there are 7 wo things 
Honeft , before us, which is the Honeſter ? 
and of Two Profitables, whether is the more 
Profitable ? So that his three Branches muſt be ex- 
tended to Five : Firft, the Concurrence of Two 
Good Things, Secondly, that of Two Profitables , 
and Laſtly, Both of them in Compariſon, Of 

which in Order, 


| . ALL Living Creatures are Originally mov'd 
_— - by a Natural Inftin roward the + a of Self- 
preſervation: As the Defence of their Lives, 

and Begies ; the Avoidance of things hurtful ro 

them; the ſearch, and proviſion of all Neceſſa- 

ries for Life ; as Food, Shelter, and the like, Ir 

is likewiſe Common to them All, the Appetite of 
Propagating and Continuing their Kd ; with a 

certain Care, and Tenderneſs for their 1ſze. - 

The Diff. Now betwixt a Man, anda Brute, there is emi- 
rence be- nently this Difference, The Oze is carry'd on by 
zwixs In- /2yfe, and ro That only which is preſent; with 
"gg little or no regard to what js either paff, or to 
Fn? Come ; Whereas the Other, by the Benefit of 
TOE of WAACBLY IS WA | Snke: 


The Firſt Pook. - 
Reaſon, ſees the Conſequences of Things; their 
Riſe, and their Progreſs , and couples together; 
Canſes and Effet; , compares Reſemblances of 
Times, Attions and Events , tacks the Preſent, 
ro the Future ; ard ſo raking in bis whole Life at 
a View, he prepares all things for the Uſe, and 
Comfort of it. | ; 

It is by force of the ſame Reaſon, that Nature 714 $4; 
makes one Man a Friend ro another , that ſhe of Fuſtize: 
moves us tb the Love of Communication, and 
Society ; that ſhe implants in usa particular Af- 7itealirf, 
feftion to bur Children, and diftates ro us the 
Neceſſity of Communities, and Councils, This 
is it that puts us upon providing for Food, and 
Clothing, and not for our elves alone, but 
for our Wives, bur Childten, our Friends, ard 
for all thoſe that are under our Proteion, This p;,dency; 
Impreſſion raiſes great Thoughts in us ; and fits _ 
bs for Action : bur there is nothing ſo Appropri» 
ate, and Pecaliar to Mankind, as the Love, and 
Faculty of Tracing out the Truth. Inſomuch; 
that we are no ſooner at Liberty from Common 
Cares, and Byſineſs, bur our Heads are preſent- 
ly at work upon lomething td be either ſe#», of 
heard, or underſtood , accounting upon the know- 
ledge of things wonderful, and hidden, as a ne- 
teſſaty Ingredient imo a Happy, and a Virtnout 
Life. From whence may be drawn this Conclu- 
fhon, That whatſoever #5 True, Simple, ang Sin- 
tere, is moſt congrnous to the Nature of Ma. 

This love of T7#th is accompany'd with a defire ;; .. ... 
of Rule, fo that a Genefojus and Welk- qualified a —_ | 
Mind, will never be bronghr into Subjeftion, un. ?" 

leſs either for Learning, or Inſtr fiion fake; ot 

in Submiſſion to a 7»/*, and Lawfal Governor, 

for the Commen Good, This Elevation befets a 


—_ 
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Moaolcſty 


- Tully's Offices, | 
Contempt of Fortune, and a Dignity of Spirit: 
And it is no ſmall matter neither, the power of 


a:d Tempe- Reaſonable Nature even in This reſpect, that 


7 ANFC. 


The Four 


Man alone underſtands Order , the Bounds of 
Decency, w Words, and Aciions, and the Terms 
of Moderation : That only Man is atfeRed with 
the Beauty, the Gracefnlneſs, and the Symmetry 
of Vifible Ob;eftts, Now if Nature, and Reaſon, 
take ſuch Care to convey the Images, even of 
Senſible Things, from the Eye,-to the Mind , 
how much a greater Value muſt ſhe ſer upon the 
Grace, and Conſtancy of our Manners, and the 
keeping ſuch a guard .upon all our Fords, and 
Deeas, that no Unmaaly thing, not a loſe Sylla-, 
ble, or Thought elcape us ? This is the Compo- 
ſition of that Hoyeſty we look for, which is ne- 
yer the leſs Venerable, for being little Eſteem'd : 
For without any approbation from abroad, the 
whole earth cannot. yet hinder it from being 
praiſe-worthy in its own Nature, Oh! my Son, 
CHMarcis, we may faſhion to our ſelves ſome 
faint 1dea of Virtue or Wiſdom ,, but if it could be 
preſented to our Eyes in its Gennuine Luſtre, how 
ſhould we be tranſported ( ſays Plato) with the 
Love of it ? 42 


THERE is not any Virtue whatſoever but 


Cardinal ariſes from Oe, or Other, of theſe four Heaas ; 


Virtues, 


and the ſub- 
jett-matter 


of each, 


and conſiſts either, Firſt, in the ſearch, and per- 
ception of the Truth, ar, Secondly, in the Con- 
ſervation of | Humane Society, giving every 
man his due ; and keeping faith in all Promiſes, 
and Contratts , or, Thirdly, in the Greatneſs, and 
Force, Of a Brave, and Invincible Conrage ; or, 
Fourthly, in the Order, and Meaſure ot all our 
Words, and Attions , according to the Rules of 
Mogeſty, and Temperance. _NoOW 
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-NOW though theſe four Virtues may be Com- Diſtin? 
plicate, and Links together, these are yet certain © om ack 
diſtin Duties, thar iſſue ſeverally from each of ng a 
them : As the Scrutiny and Bolting out of a ;;1ve. 
Truth, from Prudence, which 15a Facalcy pars 
ticularly appertaining to That Virtue : For he | 
that makes the beſt judgment of the Trath of pradence 
Things ; he that moſt readily finds the way to't , ſearches the 
and gives the beſt account of the Reaſon of it, 774th of 
we conclude him, without all diſpute, to be the **'"5* 
wiſeſt Man, So that effeRually, the proper Sub- 
jet of This Virtue, is Trath : But the Buſineſs 5,3; 
of the Other three Virtues, 1s, To procure and ſhews irſelf 
maintain Neceſſaries, for the Cotmmodiry of in Society, 
Life , the upholding of Communities, and Socte- 
ty; and to ſh:w the Dignity of the A45:d, as Fortitude 
well in the Communicating of our Fortanes, as1in 7” the Con- 
the Acquiring of them , and more yet ( if there m__ 

| TR ' . | diftculues, 
ſhall be occation ) in the deſpi/ing of them, But Temye- 
Order, Conſtancy, Moderation, and the like, re- rance in +3 
quire ſomething of A#iov, in concurrence with Order and 
th: Operations of the A7ind: And he that would ponent (OY 
acquit himſelf in the Courſe of bis Life, with Re- 77 rn 
pataticn and a good (race, muſt obſerve Order, gruity of 
and Meaſure, | \ all. 


O F theſe Fovr Parts, intowhich we have di- Prudence s 

vided the Natare, and the Power of Virtne, that © Natural 
which concerns the diſquifition -of Truth holds F774 
moſt affinity with the Sox/ of ſay, We are all of 

us, both drawn, and /ea to a deſire of Knowledge ; 

and every man values himſelf upon being wiſer 

than his Neighbor , but on the other fide,to Fail, 

tO Wander, to be 1gnorant, and to be deceived, we: 

fook upon as a wretched, and a reproachful thing. 
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IN the purſuit of this moſt Natural Virtue, 


care of two we muſt take heed of Two Miſtakes; Firſt, the 


miſtakes. 


C rcdulity, 
and 


Euriſiy, 


Fuftice and 
Herd. 


taking up of Things upon 7 reſt , and flattering 
our ſelves, that we know more, than etfecually 
we do. He that would keep clear of this Rock, 
( as every man ſhould endeavour it ) muſt dili- 
gently attend his Buſineſs, and allow himſelf time 
ro conlider of it, The Other is the beſtowing of 
more Paixs and Study upon things that are ob- 
ſcare, hard, and ſuperfluous, than the Matter is 
worth ; whereas by avoiding theſe Errors, and 
employing the ſame application upon profitable 
Knowledpe, and the ſtydy of Virtue, a Man gains 
to himſelf deſerved Commendation. We have 
heard of Cajus Sulpitiza, for his Aſtrology; of 
Sextns Pompeing, for his Geometry, and of other 
perſons eminent for. Logique; and Civil Law, 
which Sciences are all of them exerciſed in the 
Inveſtigation of Tr«th , and yet far a man to di- 
vert himſelf, by theſe Studies, from Common Of- 


ficer, and Buſineſs, is againit the Natzre of Ha- 


wane Duty, For the Excellency of virtue lies in 
Attion , but yet not. without Jntervals; for we 
muſt Work, and Reſt, by Turns, Not that the 
Aind is ever Idle , but ill in a Conſtant Apita- 
tion of Thought, even when the Body is molt at 
Repofe : and all the Afotions of it are apply'd ei- 
ther tothe deliberating, and adviſing upon things 
Honeſt, and tending to a good and happy life , or 
upon the Acquiring of 4:/dom, and Knowleage, 
And ſo much for Pragerce, which is the firſt 
Fountain of Virtue. | ESE 


O F the Other Three Virtnes, we find That to 
be of the largeſt extent, which directs the Or- 
0” NOT RO We "Bt dering 
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dering of Men in Society : andin a kind of Com- 
munity of Life, Of This, there are T wo parts , 
Z«ſtice, which is the more Gloriows Virtue, and 
entitles us to the very Name, and Character, of 
Good men; and Bentficence, which we may 0- 
therwiſe call Ziberality, or Bounty, The firſt 
Duty of F«ftice is Thu, Tyat we hurt no man, The duties 
unleſs provoked-to it by an Injury, and in our of Fuſiice, 
Own Defexce.. ' We are then to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt things Common, and Particalay , and to uſe 
them accordingly : Not that any thing is Private The bounds 
inits Own Natvre , but as it becomes ſo, either of it &y the 
by Ancient poſſeſſion, as appropriated by the firſÞ £1vil Law. 
Occnpant, or 'by (onqueſt, upon the right of 
Arms , or elſe by Law, Agreement, Condition, 
or L:t. From hence comes the Field Arpinas, 
to be called Arpinatiam, and ' Tuſculayum, to be 
called rhe Field of the T»ſculaner , and in like 
manner isir of Private Poſſeſſiovs, Now ſince 
Cuſtom and Uſage, have rendred many things 
Private, which Nature made Common , letevery 
man quietly enjoy his Lot , and be reputed an Ene- 
my to the Pxblique, if he attempt any thing . 
beyond it, But becauſe ( as Plato lays ſingularly 
well ) we are not born for our ſelves alone, but for 
our Country, our Parents, and our Friends : and 
'with the St05qxes, that the Earth, and all the Pro- 
duttions of it, were Created for the Uſe of ax; 
and cAlan only for Mans ſake begotten, that 
one might be helpful ro another : What can we 
do better than to follow, where Natare is our 
Gnaide, To lay Common Benefits in Common , 
and by an Intercourſe of Good Offices, as Giving, 
and Receiving , by Arts, Induſtry, and all our 
Faculties, to Incorporate Aankinad into One 


Society, | | 
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THEE Foundation of feftice, is Faith ; That 
15 to lay, a Firmneſs, and Truth in ogr Words, 
Promiſes,and Contratts, . The Stoiques, that are 
A forced Beat Etymologiſts, w.\t have Figes to be as much 
Etymolo. AS Fiat. And thar it is therefore called Faith, quia 
gy of Fi- fit quod diflum eſt, bzcaule that which is ſaid, is 
ds done, This may ſcem to be far fetch'd , but how- 
ever we have takenthe! Freedom to apply it, 


Twoſoris THERE are Two ſorts of Jnjuſtice : Ore is 
of injuſtice. the Immediate doing of an Injury, and the Other 
is, the not protelting, or defending the Injur'd 

perſon , for ſo muchas in us lies, For he that 7z- 

__ garionſly offers:Violence to any map, either jo his 

The injuri- Rage, or any other Paſſion whatſoever, may be 
"—_—_—_ taken to be in ſome degree, conſtruftively, 4 
i AAurtherer , and he that does not his belt, to ſave 
his Neighbor from harm, and to keep off the 

Blow, \s as well to blame ( tho' nat fo much ) as 

And the The Deſerter of his. Parezts, his Frienas, his 
Deſerter. Comntry, or his Companions, Now there are many 
* ©  Jnjwries done us upon Set purpoſe to hurt us, 
which ariſe yer from Fear, as when he tha 

An injury Watches to do another man miſchief, does it upon 
put of fezr. prevention, for fear .the Other ſhould hurt him, 
But the greater Part of Injuries are done with a 

deſign to compaſs ſomething we have a mind to : 

Autrice, Wherein Avarice has a yery great ſhare, As to 
' © the Matter of :Rickes, they are defir'd, partly 
' for our Neceſſities, and partly for our Pleaſarec. 
The deſire of A4ory in great Minas, 15 to make 
an Tytereſt by it, and toget into our Power, the 
 ____ means of obliging. It was the ſaying of Craſſus, 
Amvizion. that He that wonld be Uppermoſt iy a Common- 
wealth, could never have mony enough, till he Bia 

able 


PMigni fi- 
cence, 


_ - 7. ret *& WW 


Plenty; which begets an inſatiable_ Thirſt of. 
Aon) tO maintain it, And yet we are not for- 
bidden to advance, or encreaſe our Fortunes ; 
provided it be done withoat wrong to Another 
and by Fair meays, But men are apt to forger 
the Rules, and Meaſures of 7aſtice, when they 
come once to be tranſported with the deſire of 
Empire, High Places, and Titles, It goes a 
great way, that ſaying of Ennius. There # no 
Faith, or Fellowſhip in Empire. Tis a hard 
matter to preſerve Friendſhip, and Agreement, 
in a Caſe where there are many Competitors, and 
but oze can ſ#cceed : which manifeſtly appeared 
in that Tempeſt which C, C-/ar lately brought 


ypon the Government : who confounded Hea- - 


ven and Earth, and oyerturn'd all Laws Divine, 
and Humane, for the compaſling of that Power 
which he vainly propounded to get wholly to 
himſelf. And great pity it is, that this inordi- 
nate deſire of Hoyor, Dominion, Power, and 
Glory, does for the moſt part infeſt the moſt Fa- 
mous Wits, and the Jargeit Minds : ſo that an 
Error in this Caſe, is the more to be avoided. 


NOW in all 14juries, there 1s a great difte- pjfzrexce 
rence betwixt that which is done upon the Sudden, of injuries. 


and. in. Hot Bloud ( which is Commonly but 
Short, and Tranſient ) and that 'which js done 
upon fore thought, and Conncil, for thoſe in a 


heat, are much lighter than thoſe upon prepara- 
ton , and this ſhall ſuffice of Tnjuries, offer'd, or . 


dong, 


NOW 
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able to maintain an Army at his own Charge, | 
There is a pleaſvre alſo, ina Splendid, and Mgg- Luxun, . - 
nificent Appearance ; Rich Furniture , and Men... 
take delight to live in Repmtation, Glory, and 
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Injuries of NOW whydo we not Protef?, and Defend 


Omiſſion ; 
and the 
Cauſes of 
them, 
Expence. 
Fear. 
Sloth, 
Bus'niſs. 


the Oppreſſed, but abandon our Dties ; there 
may be ſeveral Reaſons. We are not willing to 
be at the Charge, or Trouble: we are loth to 
make Enemies; or it may be, we are negligent, 
lazy, ſraggiſh, taken up with particular Studies : 
or hinder d by Bus neſs, and This makes us leave 
thoſe expos'd to Ruine, whom it is our Duty ta 
preſerve, Wherefore we muſt take heed, not 
to reſt upon that which Plato obſerves of the Phi- 
loſophers : as if the ſtndying and endeavonring to 
nd out the Tr«th, the vilifying and defpiſing of 
the thipgs that moſt Men vehemently deſire, and 
quarrel about, entitled them preſently to the Cha- 
rater of Honeff Men: Not conſidering, that 
while they are ſo j»ſ# onthe One ſide, asto wrong 
»0 Boay, themſelves : they are yet ſo unjuſt, on 
the Other, as to lexve Other people to do it; And 
ſo rather than quit their F«dies, they forſake 
their Datizs, and their Friends, whom they 
ought to defend, And therefore ( ſays he ) they 
would have nothing to do with the Commu- 
nity it ſelf, if they were not compell'd by Force : 
Arthing which ought rather to be done, by G04 
Will, and by Chsice, For it is not the ©xality 
of the A, let it be never ſo right, but the 7s- 
tention Of it, that makes the Virtme, There are 
ſome, that either for ſaving of their Own fake, 
or out of an Averſeneſs even to dealing with 
Hankind, ay, Let every Man look to hy Own 
Bus neſs , I medale with no my : And al} this, 
to get the Repntation of Harmleſs people, Theſe 
Men, while they ſon One Injuſtice, they fall into 
Amther, For he that contributes neither $S:»dy, 
Labor, nor Fortune, to the Publique, is a Deſer- 
| ter 


The Firſt Bk. 
ter of the Community, Now theſe T'we ſorts of 
Injuries being laid down, together with the 
Canſe: of them ; and having ſtated, beforehand 
the Bounds of Zaſtice, it will be no hard matter 
to aſſign unto every Perſan, and Occaſian, its 
proper Duty, if we be not over partial to our 
ſelves: but in another bodies Caſe, it is quite © 
Another matter : Although Terexce's Chremes 
will have every 1ndividual to be concern'd in the 
Common Intereſt of Mankind : But yet being 
more ſenſible, and quicker ſighted in our Own 
Concerns, than for the Good, or Evil that be- 
fals others; ( which we look upon as more Re- 
mote) we paſs upon the Qne,and the Other, (tho' 
in the very ſame Caſe ) a quite Different Judg- 
ment, It is good advice therefore, to forbear 
coming to a Reſolution, where we doube whether 
the thing be good or bad. For the Right is as 
Clear as the $#», but a wavering implies the de- 
liberation of an Injuſtice, 


BUT it ofcen falls out, that the ſame thing 4; 5 9 
which at one time would become a Man of Ho- always to 
our, and Faſtice, would at another time not be kept. 


only vary, but prove the Clear Contrary, As the 
delivering up of a Truſt tro a Mad man, or 
keeping promiſe with him :; nay in matters of 
Faith, and Trath, it is jſt, in ſome Caſes to de- 
»y; and in others, not to keep Taxch , far all 
muſt refer to thoſe Fundamentals of 7«fice al- 
ready propounded. As Firſt, to wroug no Man ; 
and ſecondly, inall Cafes to conſult the {\ommon 
Good. So that the Duty is not always the ſame ; 
but changes with the Occaſion, Suppoſe. ſuch a 
P romiſe or Contra paſt, as if it were perform- 


Of Two 
Evils the 
Leſs, 


Cavikh, 


Injuries of ; 
Fraud and ly matter of Cavil, and only advantages taken, 
by a Crafty and malttions Interpretation of the. 


Tully's Offices. 
of the Party promiſing, or of the perſon to 
whom the Promiſe was paſled to have ir. per- 
form'd, 1f Neptune (as it is in the Fable) had not 
made good his Promiſe to Theſes, his Son Hip- 
polytis had been ſav'd, The Story goes, that of 


T hree wiſhes, the Laſt was in his Paſſion the de» 


frufttion of Hippolytics : and the Grant of that 
requeſt, caſt him into Inconſolable Sorrows. 
So that neither are we to keep thole Promiſes 
that are «yprofirable to the Promiſed; or more 
hurtful to the Promiſer, than advantageous to 
the Other, Of T wo Evils, weare tochuſe the 
Leſs : As if I promile to plead any mans Cauſe, 
and in the 1:terim, my Son falls dangerouſly Ill , 
itis no Breach of Faith, or Puty in me, -not to 
appear, but rather the contrary : and it were 
yet worſe, in him to whom the Promiſe was 
maJe, to complain of ſuch a diſappointment. 
And now in matters where a man is under /:0- 
lence, or over-aw'd by Fear, or out»witted, and 
over-reach'd by Frand, every body knows thar 
Thoſe premiſes. are not Binding ; many of them 
being diſcharg'd in Form, by the P7ators Court ; 
and fome by the very Law :t ſelf. 


THERE areſeveral 7jaries, that are meer- 


Law, From whence comes that ſaying, Zx- 
treme Right, ts Extreme gorong, The Proverb 
is now worn Threed-bare. Of This Sorr, 
there have been many PpraQtices, even upon a 
Publique Score : One agreed upona Trace with 
the Enemy for 30 4ays, and afterward made In- 
curſions upon him, and deſtroyed his Country 
by night : becauſe rhe Ceſſation was for days, 
not 
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not »ights.” Neither can 1 juſtifie our Country- 
man, 1f it betrue: 2. Fabizs Labeo ( or ſome. 
body elſe ( for I have it only upon Hearſay ) 
I was by the Senate Conſtitmed Arbitrator of the 
p- Boundaries of Nolaand: Naples, When he came 
f | to theplace, he took the Commiſſioners apart, 


'- | andadviſed them in private, not to do any thing 
at greedily, or to preſs too much , but rather ro 
$. abate of their Pretenſions, than to demand 
5 | more: and prevailed ſo far upon them, thar 
C there was a good ſpace of ground lefe betwixe 
0 them; ſothat when they had marked our their 
e | Bounds, according to. Agreement, that which 
e, | was leftin the middle, was adjudg'd to the Ro- 


'; | mans, This was rather a Cheat thana 7 adgment ; 
o | andthis Indire&t, and Crafty way of Impoiing, 
'e ſhould be avoided in all Caſes, There are cer- 


Ss tain Daties to be obſcrv'd alſo, even to thoſe 
$ that do us the greateſt wrozg , for there mult be 
0- a Meane in the very Puniſhment, and Revenge : 


d and I do not know, whether it may be ſufhcient, 
it for the Aggreſſor barely to Repent of his Injury, 
mn without ſome Penalty over and above : both for 
0: bis Own Amendment, ard the Terror, and Ex- 
ample of Others. | 


Fo THE Laws of Yar, among all} Nations, The Rulcs 
1, ſhould be ſtrictly and Puncually obſerv'd. For 0f War. 
e. {ince there are but 7wo ways of Contending, the 

> One, by Diſpute, the Other, by Force; the One, 

b Humane, and the Other Brutal : we mult of ne- 

,, ceſlity have recourſe to the Latter,' where the 

a former will not take place, Wherefore the end Thc End of 
h of War is to ſecure our ſelves from Yiolence, in a War. 


itate of Peace: and in caſe of Yiftory, we TE 
ſhould preſerve thoſe that bchayed them- eneroſiry 


; 10 their 
Iclves gxcmics. 


oh 


And to 
thoſe that 
yielded. 


Upon what 
Terms t0 
undertaks 
4 War. 


A Conſci- 
entious inh- 
ſtance, 


OE 


ſelves with Hexor, and Generofity in the Aion 
of the War : As our Arceſtors receiv'd into the 
very Priviledges of the' City, the Txſcalans, the 
e/£qui, the Velſci, the Sabines, the Hernict : 
but Carthage, and N.amantia, they wholly rar d. 
I could with they had ſpar'd Corinth : but they 
had a reſpeR, I ſuppoſe, to the ſtrength, and 
ſcituation of the Place, and ſo deſtroy'd it ; that 
for the future ir might nor, ſome time or other; 


prove an Ercouragement to a Revolt, In my' 


Opinion, Peace ſhould be always conſulted, 
where it may be had without Treachery : and if 
my advice had been headrkned to in This matter, 
we might yet at this day, have had ſome ſort of a 
Republique, though not the Beſt , whereas now 
we have juſt none zt all; We ſhould provide 
likewiſe, not only for thoſe that are Overcome in 
the Field, but for thoſe alſo that threw down 
their Arms, and caſt themſclves upon the Faith 
of the General. Nay I would have an Enemy 
receiv*d, even aſter the Battery is begun, and the 
Breach made, In which point, we have been 
ſo ſcrupulouſly Juſt, thar according to the 
Cuſtom of our Predeceſſors, thoſe that took 
Cities, or Nations, conquer'd in War, into the 
Roman Allegeance, were made Patrons, and Pro- 
teftors of what they took, And the Rights of 
War are ſet forth with exact ſolemnity in the 
Proviſions of the Fecial Law, wherein we are 
given to nnderſtand that no War can be 7aſ?, ard 
Watrantable, unleſs it be grounded upon fome 
matter of: Claim, or denounced beforehand, by 
Proclamation, Potypilius ( the General ) held 
a Province ; and a Son of Cato's liſted hitnſelf a 
Soldier under his Command. Pompilizs, findivg 
i convenient to diſcharge one Legion, Cato's 
SE! 
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Fon ſerving in That Legion, was alſo diſmiſt , 
but he continuing {tif] in the' Army, out of a 
love of ation, his Father wrote a Letter ro Pow- 
pilins, Requeſting him, that if bis Son continu'd 
with him in Arms, he would give him the Military 
Oath, over again, becauſe his former Sacrament 
being diſſelv'd, he could not otherwiſe juftifie his 
putting himſelf into the Znarrel, Such was the 
Reverence they bare, evcnto the Conſcience of 
making War \ There is extant, an Epiſtle of 
CHMarcus Cato the Elder, to his Son CAlarcas, 
when he was a Soldier in CMacedonis, in the 
Perſian War, Wherein he tells his Son, that he 
heard the Conſul had diſmiſt him ;, and charges him 
not to engage in any Combat, as a thing unlawful 
for him, that was no longer a Soldier to fight an 
Enemy, It 15 remarkable, the changing of the 
word Perduellis ( a publigne Enemy ) imo Hoſts: , 
to ſweeten the Foulneſs of the Thing, by the 
ſofineſs of the Term, For Hoffss (with our 
Forefathers ) was as much as Peregrinus, ( 4 
Stranger ) as appears by the Twelve Tables. 
Aut ſtatus dies cum Hoſke, And then, Adverſu 
Hoſlem <Fterna Anthoritas, What can be 
Gentler, than to Treat an Enemy in this eaſie 
Language ? Although C#ſtow, I mult confeſs, 
has made it harſher, by transferring the ſignifi- 
cationof ir, from That of a Stranger, to the pro- 

per Denomination of one that bears Arms againſt 
#5. Nay inthe Caſeof a War for Honor, or Ds- : 
9ni0n, there muſt yet be the ſame Casſes, and 
Grounds beforementioned, to make ir Juſt ; but 
{till all Conteſts of This kind muſt give fairer 
Quarter : for ( as in ordinary differences ) we di- 
ſinguiſh betwixt an Enemy anda Rival; our Ti- 
tle, and Dignity lies at Stake in the One Caſe, 
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but out Life and Reputation, in the other. The 
War we had with the Celriberi, and the (imbri 
( the Spaniards, and Danes } was a War of £n- 
mit): and the queſtion was not, who {hould 
Govern, but who ſhould Live. With the Zatines, 
the Sabines, the Samnites, the Carthaginians : 
and with Pyrrhws, the quarrel was Empire. The 
Carthaginians were perfidious ; Hannibal was 
cruel, but the Reſt more Honourable. It was 
a Glorious Declaration, that of Pyrrh, about 
the diſcharge of ſome Priſoners, as we find. it 
in Emin, 


— Let Mercenaries Truck, and Treat for Gold , 
ſolution Honour's a thing not to be Bought or Sold, 
oPnrinn, cu_—_ and Steel muſt end this Glorious 
trife : 
eAnd gon {aſe of Viltory, or Life, 
Fortune's the fudge, We'll take the Chance of 
WAar : 
eAnd what Brave man ſoever ſhe ſhall ſpare 
With Life ; depend npon't ; I'll ſet him Free : 
| Let him but Own the Gift, to the Great Gods, 
ana He. 


\ 


This was a Royal Speech, and Reſolution, and 
well becoming the Bloud of e/£ ac. 


Faith mu 


be kept © - and upon what pinch, or neceffity ſoever ; Faith 
with an 15 yet to be kept,even with an Enemy, WhenReg#- 
Enemy. {ys was taken Priſoner in the firſt Punique War, 
= —_ f and ſent to Rome to lolicite the exchange of ſome 

Priſoners, upon his Oath to return: ſo ſoon as 
ever he came There, he adviſed the Senate again 
| 5 * himſelf; 


Regulus, 
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himſelf; and thar they ſhould not: agree to the 
Exchange, His Friends, and Relations preft 

him extremely againſt going back again ; but he 

choſe rather to return to the Torture, than to 

ſtay and break his Faith to an Enemy, In the ſe- 

cord Punique War, after the Battel of Canne, 
Hannibal (ent ten Priſoners to Kome, under an 

Oath of returning , unleſs they could obtain the 

Liberty of ſuch and ſuch Priſoners in Exchange, 

They wereno ſooner out of the Camp, by Hax- 4 gloriows 
»ibal's permiſſion, but one of them found our a ?'*&e, of 
ſhift to evade the Oath : and preſently went back ; 
under colour of ſomething lefi behind him, and 

then returning, went his _ as if the Obliga- 

tion of the Oath had been diſcharg'd. And fo ic 

was in Yords, but not in Effet : for in all pro> 

miſes, the Intention is to be conſider d, not the 

Letter. The Cenſor ſet a Fine during life,” upon 

all their heads that were forſworn : and upon 

His, among the reſt, that invented this />ifr, Buc 

the more Generous Inſtance of fftice to an 

Enemy, was that of our Anceſtors in the Caſe of Tge xo. 
Pyrrhus : There was a Fugitive that made a Pros mans & ge: 
poſal ro the Senate, for the Poyloning and diſ-' neroxe Enc- 
patching of Pyrrhu ; but the Senate, and Fabri- 9 

tiuy deliver*d up the Traitor to his Maſter : Such 
was the detc{tation they had for Treachery, that 
they would not make ufe of it, tho' to the de- 
ſtruction of a Powerful and ao Invading Enemy. 


And ſo much for Military Duties, 


WE muſt not forget neither, that toward the of 9ygice 
meaneſt of menalſo, there is a Juſtice to be ob- Rt 
ſerv'd; evenin the Condition, and Fortune of 9% 
Slaves: and it is good Counſel, to adviſe the 
uſins of them as Hirelings : and for their Fork, 
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to' allow them their Reward.” Now there are 
Two ways of ' doirig a man an 1#jary : the one 
is' by Force; the other by Fraud. The One 
js the quality of the Fox, the Other of the Lioy, 
They are neither of them proper for a Mar ; 
but yet Frand is the more O10; of the Two , 
and of all Injuſtices, That i the-moſt Abomina- 
ble, and Capital, which impoſes upon us, under 
the colour of Kindneſs avud Good meaning ; and 


_ this ſhall fiffice for Zifice. 


* TO purſue my: purpoſe, IT ſhall now handle 
the Point of Liberality, or Bownty : than which 
there'ts nothing more accommodate to the Na- 
ture of man : But it'falls under many Limitations. 
N'fhould be ofr firf Care to ſee; that what we 
yo may nor be to the diſad vantage- of the per- 
on ve would 'oblige, or of any other body : and 
that'it be not'4Bove: our Proportion, Secondly, 
that it be ſuited tothe Dipnity of: the Receiver, 
for This is the Foundation of Juſtice, tro which 


' - afl the Circumſtnces' of it are to be referr'd, 
: He that pretends to gratifie any man with that 
* which is rather to his damare, than to his Bene- 


fir," is \ſo far from deſerving the Reputation of 
being Lzhcral, or (Bountiful, that he is ro be ac- 
toned as thei molt” pernicious” of Flatterers. 
Ani Thoſe alſo that' Rob one man; 'ro-give to an- 
othet;- are guilty 'of the ſame -Injuſtice, with 
them, that rake 'Mony . out - of-their Neighbors 


ov om 
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Terms ſoever. But This is ſo far from a Good 


Office, that it is the clear Contrary, Let us there- 
fore ſo govern our Favours, that we may oblige 
thoſe we love, and yet hurt no body. Shall we 
call it Liberality, in £L, Sy//a, and C, C far, the 
Tranſlation of ſo many Eſtates from the Right 
Owners, into the poſſeſſion of Strangers? There 
can be no Liberality in.a Caſe of Tujuſtice, The 
Second Caution 1s the keeping of our Bounty 
within Compaſs : and not to give beyond our 
Ability : for they that extend their Kindneſles 
beyand this Meaſure, wrong their Relations, by 
transferring thoſe Bounties to Stranpers, which 
they ſhould rather have communicated, or left 
to their Friends, This humour of Liberality, 
is commonly accompanied with a certain Greed:- 
veſs, that makes no Scruple of getting any thing, 
rhough by Rapine, or Injury, ſo they may but 


bave wherewithal to ſupply a miſtaken Bounty. PP 
Nay, there are many that give largely, merely ,,, 


+> 


Whom to 
Oblige, 


Givein 
Propor:i0n 


nſider . 
intentof 


to be Thought Bountiful ; and This, only upon the Giver: 


a Score of Vanity, without any Frankneſs of 
Heart; which is rather a flaſh of Oftentation, 


thanana& of Gezeroſfity, and Virtue, The third The Choice 
Cantion is, the making Choice of a worthy, ,#;he 7cr- 
Perſon : wherein we ſhould conſider the Aorals |on. 


of the Man that we would oblige ; his particular 


diſpoſition towards us , our entercourſe with him, 


ina Community, ard Society of Life, and.the. 
good Offices he hath already done us. It would, 
be well, if we could find a Concurrence of all 
theſe : but if nor, the more Inducements we 


have, and the greater they are, the more is their 


? 


weight, 
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HOWBEIT, flirce we do -not live with 
Men abſolutely Perfett, either for Firrxe, or 
Wiſdom , but with thoſe that acquit themſelves 
vexy well, if they can bur arrive at ſome faint 
reſemblances of Virtuz : let This be alſo taken 
into Conſideration, that no Man whatſozver is 
t© be neglected, in whom there appears the leaſt 
ſign, or Glimmering of Goodneſs. But ill 
we areto ſet the greateſt Value upon him, that 
we find beſt endow'd with the ſoft, and pentle 
Virtues of Modeſty, Temperance, and that 7«- 
fiice, of which we have already ſpoken at large, 
For a Bold, and Manly Corrage, ina Man that 
is neither God, nor Wiſe , 15 commonly more 
forward, and eayer, perhaps, than is Conveni- 
ent, The Other are more properly the Virtues 
of a Goed Man, And ſo much for our Man- 


uers, 


TOUCHING the Good wi that any 
Man bears us: itis, Firf, our Dity to do much 
Good, where we are much Belov'd ; but then we 
are not to expreſs that AﬀeRion, in a Childiſh 
Ardour, and Fondneſs of Paſſion : but in a 
Conſtancy, and Firmneſs of Mind, 


IN the Caſe of an Antecedent Merit, where 
we are not now to Exter into an Obligation, bur 
to Acknowledge, and Requite it : there muſt be 
a more than Ordinary Care taken. For Gratsi- 
tude is the moſt Indiſpen[able of all Duties, If 
Heſiod bids us, Reftore what we borrow , if we 
can, in a Larger Meaſure : what ought we to 
do in the Caſe of a Prior Obligation? Are we 
not to imitate Fruitful Lands, that ſtill Return 

more 
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more than they Receiv'd ? We are ready enough 
t0 oblige thoſe that we hope to be the better for 
hereafter. How ſhould we behave our fclves 


| then, toward ſuch as we are the Better for al- 


ready ? Since ſo it is, that there are two ſorts of 
Liberality, the One, of Beftowing a Benefit, and 
the Other of Returning it : it 15 at our Choice, 
whethzr we will Give, or no: But an Honeit 
Man is not at Liberty in the point of Returning 
it ; provided that it may be done withouc Inju- 
ry. And yet we are to diſtinguiſh alſo betwixt 
Benefits Receiv'd : and the Greater the Benefit, 
the Greater is the Oblgation, Now the oblige- 
tion is tO be valu'd according to the Mind, the 
Intention, and Good Will of the Giver; For 
many P-ople do many things raſbly, without ei- 
ther 7adgment, or CAeaſure, They Squander 
away their Donatives, indifferently upon all; 
carry'd on by ſod1in, and impetuous Paſſions, 


RaſhBoun- 


ves. 


as if they were driven by the Wind. Now ' 


theſe Bznefits are not ſo much to be eſteem'd, as 
thoſe thut are conferr d with Steadineſs, and 


Coaſid-ration, As to the placing of our Boun- yn to 
tizs, and Returningo Acknowledgments, ( ſup- --_ 


poling other things co be Equal] ) it is our Duty frjt- 
' to help him Firff, that is molt in Wart , tho' 


moſt People do the Contrary, For they are 
there molt Officious, to off:r their Service, 


whcre they hope for noſt again, tho' iu caſes, 


where th:ir help was nct at all necd;ul. 


FOR the Preſervation of Society, and good 


_ Correſpondence among Men, we ſhould do well 


to proportion our Boxnties to Our Relations : 
an] to give- moſt to thoſe that are oxr neareſt 
Friends, But for thoſe principles of Nature, 

| Ci which 
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which regard Communities, and Humane Socie- 

ty, they muſt be ferch'd higher , _ as | the Firſt 

thing that we take notice of in the Fellowſhip of 

Rerſon and Mankind. Reaſon, and Speech are the Bond of 
Specchare 1t-+ which, by Teaching, Learning, Conmuni- 
the Bord of cating, Diſputing, and Fuaging, accommodate 
eng one Man to another, and cement the whoie Bod) 
/- intoa kind of Natura! Community. Nor is there 

any thing wherein we are further remov'd from 

Bealits, than in this Advantage of Society. It is 

uſual for us to ſpeak of Courage, and Bolaneſs, 

in Liozs and Horſes, but we hear nothing of 

either 7aſtice, Equity, or Gooaneſs in them : 

and the buſineſs is, that they have neither Speech, 

nor Reaſon. This Society of ove Man with ano- 

ther, and of All, with All: This Society, (I 

lay) General and Particular, is of a large ex- 

tent : and herein there mult be a Community pre- 

ſerved, of all thoſe things which Nature hath 

brought forth, for the Common Uſe of Men : 


provided always, that ſuch things as are limited. 


by Laws, and Civil Ordinances, may be ob- 
ſerved according to the Conſtitution, As to the 
relt , they may be reduc'd to the Greek, Proverb, 
Friends have all things in Common. Now all 
thoſe things that Men hold in Community, are 
ſuch, as Ennius having laid down in One Inltance, 
may be apply'd to Many. | | 


To pat 4 Wandring T7aveller in's Way, 
Is bat to light One Candle with Another : ' 
T've neer the leſs,. for what I Groe-+- 


Benefits in FROM this One Caſe we may learn, that 
Common, Whatſoever we may part with to Another, with - 
| out any Damage to our ſelyes,, it is our Duty 
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to Give, or to'Lend Freely, -tho'to a Stranger, 
Of This ſort, we reckon many things to be in 
Common , 38 Water from a River, Fire from Fire, 
Good Counſel to a Man that 15 in doubt, or dis 
ſtreſs, - All theſe' things are profitable to the Ke- 
ceiver, Without any loſs, or burthen to the: 
Giver, So that we may both uſe theſe things our 
ſelves, and yet be ſtil] contributing of ſomewhat 
to the Common good. Bur in regard that particu- 
lar perſons have not much to Give, and the Num- 
ber of thoſe that want, is almoſt Infinite ; Com- 
mon Liberality muſt have a reſpe& to that End, 
of Ennizs, We muſt keep wherewithal to.give 
Light co our ſelves, that we may havethe Meaps. 
of being bountiful ro ouP own. 29069 


TO deſcend now from Humane Society in the Degrees of 
Latitude, of which thece are many degrees ; Communi- 
there is a nearer Bond yet, betwixt people of the 7 
ſame Province, the ſame Nation, .and the fame 
Language: And it js yer itricter, berwixt Men of 
the ſamie City: For among Citizens, there are 
many things in Common : As Courts of Juſtice, Common 
Temples, Walks, Ways, Lanes, - Cuitoms, Privileges. 
Judgments, Suffrages , belide frequent Meet- 
ings, and Familiarities, Common Bys'neſs, Com- 
merce, and Contratt. And there is yet a nearer 
Tye; and-That-is, the Society of Kindred, which - 
is Contracted -into a narrow place, apart from 
the vaſt Society of Mankind. : It is by Nature, 
Common toall living Creatures, the appetite gf 
producing the Kind : And the Firſt Society is in Marriage, 
Wedlock,” the nexr, in Children, it comes then Children, 
t0 a Family, and a Community of all things, Fmiliese 
And this is rhe'Original of a'City,. and as it were 


the Seminary of a Commonwealth, The Rela- : 
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tion of Brothers comes next; and after That, 


of Brothers, and Siſters Children; who, when 


they are too many for One Houle, are tranſplan- 
ted into Others, as into Colonies. And then 


follow Matches, and' Alliances, with increafe of _ 


Kindred : and their Off-ſpring is the Beginning 
of a Commonwealth. Fhere is no doubt bur 
Relition of Bloud, and the Kindneſs that ariles 
from ir, mult neceſſarily endear Men to one an- 
other, 'For it is a great matter to have the ſame 
Pedigree : toexerciſe the ſame Religion, and to 
depoſite their Aſhes in Common Sepulchres : 
But of all Afﬀeociations, there is none ſo Firm, 
none fo Noble, as when Virtuous Men are link'd 
together by a Correſpondency of Manners ; 
and a Freedom of Converſation. For ſuch is 
the Charm of That Honeſty which we have of- 
cen ſpoken of,that ghe very Encounter of it moves 
us, tho' ina Stranger, and makes us Friends to 
the Poſſeſſor of it, where-ever we find it. Now 


tho? all Virtue whatſoever, is, of it ſelf, Amia- 


ble, and Attractive; inſomuch that we cannar 
but have an Eſteem for thoſe that we find poſlcſs'q 
of it, yet 7=ſtice and L:berality gain upon us 
ina higher degree. Bur there is nothirg more 
Lovely, or more Ergaging, than a Canformity, 
and Agreement of Good Manners, Far where 
there are the ſame Irclinations, the ſame Deſires, 
and the ſame Will, the one cannat chuſe bur be 


_ delighted with the other, as with its proper 


Fxch tn 
of Fengſt 


ſelf: and it effeRts that which Pythagoras re- 
= in Friendſhip : the making one, of may : 
nd it is a great Obligation that 1s created hy 
the reciprocation of Benefits, that paſs Forward 
and Brckward, in Exchange :; which being mu- 
tual, and grateful - muſt needs, ypon the Entey- 
: 7 | rowrſe, 
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caurſe, produce firm and extraordinary Friend- 


ſhip, Bur when. ye ſhall have lookt over all the 


Ties in Nazgure, as far as your Mind, and your 
Reaſon can carry you : = will find nothing 
dearer, no Obligation of greater importance 
than ths by which we are every one of us Tyd 
ro the Commonwealth, Our Parents, Chilaren, 
Kindred, Acquaintance, are all dear to us, but 
our finale Country is more than al! the Reft ; and 


every honeſt man is ready to lay down his life Our Duty 
for the advantage of that ſacred Intereſt, How to our 
execrable then is the barbarous Impiety of thoſe £9#%99- 


people, that have torn their Country to pieces, 
by all ſorts of Villany : and who not only have 
been, but are at this inſtant, conſpiring the de- 
ſtruQion of it, by a fina] deſojation ? But if there 
ſhould be any diſpute, or Compariſon, where 
ro pry our duty,in the firſt pJace,our Conntry and 
our Parents are the Principals ; to whoſe Bene- 


Hrs weare the moſt Qblig'd, Our Children and gy, gis. 
our Families are next ; as depending upon us dred ad 
alone, without any other Retreat : After Theſe, Friends. 
our Friends and Relations ; which are commonly - 


of our own Rank, and Condition, Wherefore 
we owe the neceſſary helps of Life to theſe be- 
fqrementioned : Bux for Converſation, Table- 
Saciety, Counſels, Exhortations, Cooſolations, 
and ( upon Occaſion ) Reproofs : Theſe things 
are found moſt amongſt Friends: and let me 
tell you oyer again; The pleaſanteft Friendſhip i 
That, which «4 gcontratied by 4 Similitude of 
Adanners. 


NOW in the Exerciſe of all theſe Daties,we 
ſhould obſerve what every man has moſt need of, 
and what wjth our help, he may,and what with- 
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out our help, he cannot attain: and in ſome 
caſes there is a reſpe& to 'be had to Times, and 
Occaſions, even before Relations ; There are 
ſome Offices that we ſhould rather pay to ove, 
than to another ; as I would ſooner help a Neigh- 
bour in with his Harveſt, than either a Brother, 
or Familiar Acquaintance : but in a Snit of Law, 
I'll defend my Kinſman, or my Friend, before 
my Neiphbou7.” Wherefore theſe Circumſtan- 
ces, and the Jike, ſhould be duly conſider'd in 
all Offices. By Cultom, and Exerciſe, we ſhall 
become good Accountants : For itis by Addizg, 
and 'Subſtratting, that we come to know what 
Remains : and conſequently, in all Caſes, the 
Bounds, and Limits. of our Duty : But as nei- 
ther Phyſicians, nor Commanders ,; nor Orators, 
tho' never ſo well inſtructed in the Rules of their 
Profeſſion, ſhall ever be able, without Uſe, and 
Practice, to inake themſelves Eminently famous : 
ro the ſame end, are the Preceyts of Humane 
Duties deliver'd us ;, thit we ſhould put them in 
exerciſe : but yer the difficulty, and condition 
of the thing does over and above require ir. 
Now in what manner that Virtue is deriv'd, 
and whence that Duty ariſes, which falls under 
the Conſideration of Sociable Rights, and Com- 
mon Juſtice , we have almolt faid enough al- 


ready.; . So | 

I'N the propounding of Four general Heads, 
from whence all Virtues, *and Duties How , Thar 
which is done with a Noble, and Exalted' Mind ; 
a Mind advanced. to the. Contempt of Fortune, 
and Worldly thivgs : that Virtue, I fay, ought 
to be reputed the moſt Glorious © and therefore 
that Reprozch of Ennizs's is always at hand upon 
Occaſion ; Young 
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. Young Men, in ſhew, b«t Wenches, iz your 
Hearts : 


While Clxlia plays the Brave, and acts your” 


Parts, + 
Yon're for Exploits that coft no Sweat, nor 
Blond, &C. 
a 
And on the other ſide, with what Tranſport 
and. Rapture do we extol the humor of Brave 
and Generous Actions? From hence comes that 
Field of the Rhetoricians, upon Marathon, S a- 
lamis, Plates, Thermopile, Lenttre, Stratocles ; 
and from hence it is, that our Cotles, the -Decii, 
the two Scipio's, Marcellus, and a World of 0- 


thers,eſpecially the Romans themlelves,are grown - 


ſo famous,for the greatneſs of their Minds. And 
their ambition of Military honour, may appear 
in This, that-almoſt all the Statues they have left 


us, are dre(s'd up in Armour, R 


AND yet that Elevation of Courage which 
is ſeenin Hazzards, and Adventures, unleſs ac- 
companied with Juſtice, and contending rather 
for the Publique, than for it ſelf : That Courage 
(1 fay ) is ſofar from being a virtue, that it is 
a Fault, and a brutal Ferity, irconfiſtent with 
the Tenderneſs of humane nature, Wherefore 
the Sroiques have well defin'd it, in calling Cou- 


rage, A Virtue contending for Equity. Nor Courage 


Zk 


did any man ever gain the Reputation of Tre defined, 


Valour, by Treachery, or Malice, Nothing 
can be Heneſt, but what is Juſt: and therefore 
it was notably ſaid of Plato, As that Knowledge 
( ſays he ) which & aiviged from Juſtice, - z5 rather 
Craft, than Wildom;' ſo That Courage, 
which i Bold, and Adventurous, & rather 
Temerity, 4nd Fool-hardineſs, than Valour : if 8 

| e 


Pertinacy 
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be carryed op by Paſſion, or Intereſt, rather tha 


for a Common Good. Wherefore all Men of 
Valour, and great Undertakings, ſhould be like- 
wiſe Men of Goodneſs, Simplicity, Candor, 
and Friends of Tr*th : which areal) Inſeparable 


from Juſtice. But the Miſchief is, that this Tu- | 


mour, and Elation of Mind, breaks out many 
times into a Pertivacy, and an ambitious deſire 


= Ambi-. of Rule, For as Plato has it, the Lacedemontans 


were Naturally inflam'd with an Ardent deſire 


of Overcoming. So that whoſoever has the | 


greateſt Soul, is the molt addicted to aſpiring 
Thoughts : And fo ſer himſelf above All; orin 
Truth rather to ſtand Alone, Iris a very hard 
matter, for a Man to qbſerve the Tenor of 77«e 
Equity ( which peculiarly belongs to Juſtice ) 
in the Inordinate Appetite of Swperiority, and 
Dominion, From whence it comes to paſs, that 
ſuch men will not be govern'd, either by Reaſor, 
or any Pablique, and Lawful Conſtitution, This 
humour ſtarts Factions in a Commonwealth, thar 
work by Bribery, ard Corruption, to advance 
their Power, and their Fortnnes ; whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is, rather to make themſelves Greater, 
by Yiedence, than to keep themſelves ina Station 
of Equality by F»ſtice. But the harder any thing 
is, the fairer it 1s: nor is there any Time, or 
Seaſon, that can diſpenſe a man from Juſtice. 
Wherefore Thoſe are Truly Brave, and Magna- 
nvimous, that keep off an Injury, not Thoſe that 
offer it. He that is truly Wiſe, and Stout, places 
Thar Virtue which is moſt conſonant to Nature, 
in Afton, and not in Glory : and in making him- 
ſelf more Conſiderable than other men, rather 
than appearing ſa, No man can be faid to be 
truly Heroique, that depends, for his Reputa- 
tion, 
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- every man the higher his' Stomach is, and the 
| reater his Thirſt of Honour, the more eaſily is 
: he tranſported to do Urjult things, He ſtands 


| upon a ſlippery place : For where 1s the man, 
who after all his hazzards, and Travels, does 
not delire, and expeR Glory, asa reward of his 
Adventures ? 


Y OU ſhall know a man 6 and True Aleg- 
Courage, Chietly by theſe rwo Alargues. Firſt, naximity. 
he deſpiſes ontward things, upon an Op:nion that 
a man ſhould not admire, wiſh for, or deſire any 
thing but what is Becoming and Honeſt, nor ſub- 
| je himſelf ro any Perſon, Paſſion, or Fortune. 

4 The Other is a diſpoſition of Mind ( as is ſaid 

before ) that ſpurs a man to atiempt things 

| Great and Profitable , but difficult, laborious, 

and dangerous, as well in the matter of Life it 

ſelf, as 1n other Conveniences that belong torr, 

All the Splendor, and Reputation ( and Jet me 

l ſay, the Profit alſo ) of Theſe two Things reſts 

inthe Latter : but the Canſe, and the Motive 

is in the Former : For There is the Riſe, and 

Spring of great Reſolves, that carry men even 

above the Conſideration of any thing that js be- 

low. The thing it ſelf is ſeen in Two particulars : 

Firft in Judging That only to be Good which is 

Honeſt , and, Secondly, in a Freedom of the Mind 

p from all Pertxrbations, For it muſt be confeſtto 
be the part ofa Brave and Generous Mind, to 
F look upon Thoſe, as Little Things, which many 
: Account to be Great,and Glorious , and to Con- 
: temn them, upon the Foundation of a firm, and 
: 
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ſetled Judgment, It is likewiſe the part of a 
Conſtant, and Invincible Mind, fo to _ all 
| | ; ' ſorts 
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Contempt 
of ,Mony. 


Aﬀedation 
of Glery. 


A Retired 
Life. 
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ſorts of Calamity, and Afﬀflition, as neither t6 
depart from the Order of Nature, nor to deſcend . 
below the Dignities of a Wiſe man, How In- 
congruous is it for a man that ſtands the ſhock of 
Danger, to be broken with Zuſt ? or to endure 
the Fatigue of Laboxr , and then to be overcome 
with Pleaſure ? This muſt therefore be avoided , 
and ſo muſt the greedy deſire of Mony, There 
is not a greater Argument of a Narrow, and 
Wretched Mind, than to dote upon Pelf : No- 
thing more humane, and honourable, than 16 
deſpiſe it, if we have it not; and to employ ir 
generouſly, and do good with it, if we have ir. 
And ſo for the Aﬀectation of Glory : We muſt 
beware of it ( as is faid already ) for it bars a 
man of his Liberty, which 2 Brave Man will ra- 
ther dye, than part with, We ſhould not be ſollj- 
Citous neither for Power ; which in ſome Caſes; 
we ſhould not receive, and in others, we ſhould 
lay down. . We muſt deliver our ſelves from all 
diſorders of mind , either by Fear or Appetite ; 
and likewiſe from all Sowrneſs, and Tranſport, 
either of delight, or of Wrath : that we may be 
Calm, and ſecure : In which State, we ſhall find 
both Steadineſs, and Credit, There are at this 
day, and there have been many, that to gain this 
Repoſe, have wholly withdrawn themſelves from 
Publique Buſineſs : Among theſe, the nobleſt; 
and moſt eminent of Philoſophers, and mer 
truly, of great Severity, and Weight; who 
could neither endure the People, nor Govern- 
ment : and ſo retired into Deſerts, and Retreats, 
to live privately with Themſelves. And theſe 
men, . in this Receſs, bad the ſame Deſign with 
Princes ( whoſe Privilege is to live as they lift ) 
that they might. want nothing, but enjoy their 
Free- 
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Freedom, without Controll. ' Wherefore, ſince 
| both Thoſe that affe&t Power, andthe other Idle 
people that I ſpeak of, aim at the ſame. thing , 
and ' have This in common betwixt them; the 
One thinks they may Gain their Erd,. it they had 
but ample Fortunes :- and the Other, Theirs, if 
they can but be content with their Own, and with 
a Little; They may be Both, ( for ought I 
know ) in ſome meaſure, in the Right.” Bur- ir 
muſt yer be allow'd, that a Private, and Rerir'd 
Life, is both Eaſter and Safer : And lefs Impor- 
tune, ' and Troubleſome to Others. But: the life 
of Thoſe that apply themſelves to. Publique buſi- 
neſs, is more profitable ro Mankind +: and. more 
conducing ro the Acquiſition of + Honour, and 
Reputation in the World, Wherefore there is 
ſonething to be ſaid for thoſe Excellent Wits thar 
dedicate themſelves ro Letters ; without medlins 
in Publique affairs ; and' alſo for ſuch; Others, 
as either for want of Health, or perhaps' ſome 
more powerful Impediment, have quitted' their 
publique Stations, being well ſarish'd, that others 
ſhould enjoy the Power and the: Credit: of the 
Employment, Bur for thoſe that have none of 
this Pretence, to ta}k 'of deſpifing Government, 
and 'Offtices, which moſt people have in” great 
eſtimation, Ido nat only; not approve of them, 
but take them ro be-much to blame; '-+Not that 
f difallow of their Judgment, in the'little Con- 
ſideration they ſeem to have for Glory ;- bar be- 
cauſe they are manifeſtly afraid af ithe-Labours; 
Troubles, Repulſes, and Diſpleaſures-#har' they 
are t9 encounter, -For'there are chanprhit' be= 
have themiſelyes Unzqwually 'in -Chmwvary Caſes t 
' Severe Contemners of Pleaſure, but they fink 
under Pain; Regardleſs of Fame, but dejeted 
with 
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. with Scande/. Nor are they Steady, even fn 


theſe very caſes : But for thoſe that are by nature, 
ficted and qualified for civil buſineſs; I ſhould 
adviſe Thele people to apply themſelves to it 


without delay : and to take ſome Commiſſion in . 


the Government, For This is Neceſſary, both 
as to Publique Adminiſtration; and to ſhew the 
Greatneſs of the Mind, And publique Officers, 
as much perhaps, as Philoſophers themſelves, 
( if not more ) ſhould be affected with a gene- 
ral diſdain of External things, ( as I have often 
faid ) and ſtated in an Immoveable Tranquillity, 
and tecurity of Mind; which will deliver them 
from all Anxiety for things to come, and eſtabliſh 
them'in a life of Conſtancy, and Honour, Now 
this Point is by ſo much eaſier, for a Philoſopher 
to gain, by how much his Life is leſs expos'd to 
the Stroke of Fortune : For there are not many 
things that he ſtands in need of : beſide, that in 
caſe of any diſaſter, his Fall is not ſo dangerous. 
It is but reaſonable therefore to conclude, that 
Men in Great and Publique places, are expoſed 
tO greater perturbations of Thought, than thoſe 
that Jive in privacy and Repoſe. So that a greater 
Stock of courage is there neceſſary, and a Mind 
at Liberty from Trouble, and care. But for 
him that puts himſelf into Buſineſs ; let him firſt 
conſider the Honeſty of the Employment : and 
then, his Own eAb:lities, to go thorough with 
it. Wherein let him neither raſhly deſpair, our 
of heartleſneſs, and ſloth: nor be over-confi- 
dentneither, inthe Opinion of bimſelf, Burt in 
all matters of Buſineſs, a man ſhould diligently 
prepare himſelf before he goes abour it, 


BUT 
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BUT ſince moſt Men take Military Charges A Compa- 
to be of a greater Conſideration than Civ, riſo"n of 
This Opinion ſhould be a little qualifi'd ; For 'tis 49 


irtues 


a very Common thing for men to apply them- ,;,, ca, 


ſelves to that courfe of Life, out of an Itch of 
Glory ; and this happens moſt frequently in Men 
of large Souls, and Abilities : Elpecially where 
the Genizs lies that way, and the Diſpoſition car- 
ries them to the Profeſtion of ;1Yrms. But. if we 
would dea} impartially, there have been Greater 
and more Glorious things done in the Senate, 
than in the Field: for although Themiſtocles be 
worthy of all honour, and his Name, and Me- 
mory, more Illuſtrious than that of Solox , Sa- 
- dams being {till mentioned as a Memorial of his 
noble Victory over Xerxes, which is ſtill pre- 
ferr'd before the Counſel of $9/oz, for the Inſti- 
tution of the Areopagites, This muſt not ar all 
give way to That : For the One did once, deliver, 
preſerve, and help the City ; but the Other will 
ever do it, This Council preſerves the Laws of 
Athens, and Conſtitutions of their Anceſtors. 
T hemiſtocles cannot ſay that ever he help'd Areo- 
pagus, but the other may truly boaſt of ſerving 
T hemiſtocles, For Solon was the Founder of 
Thar Senate which manag'd the War : And ſo for 
Pauſanias, and Lyſanger. K is true, that their 
Actions, and Conduct, enlarg'd the Territories 
of the Lacedemonians; and yet the Laws of L5- 
curgins, are Incomparably to be preferr'd, Nay, 
and upon That very Conſideration, their Armies 
were both Readier and Folder. It was my Opi- 
nion, even when FT was a Boy, that Jdarcas 
Scanrus Was not inferiour to Cam Maria ; and 
when I came afterwards into Publique Bufineſs ; 
D 
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T lookt upon 9. Catalus. not one jot below 
Cneius Pompeins. For what fignifie Armies, 
| Abroad, without Connſe!. at home * Neither 
did Africavus ( tho' an Excellent CMHan, as well 
as a great Captain ) do the Common-wealth a 
Nobler Service in the Raſing of Namantia, 
than Pb, Nafica ( a private Man) did at the 
ſame time, in cutting off Tiberizs Gracchus. 
Now this Inſtance is not purely Civ4/ ; but in 
fome reſpe&t Military, becauſe ir was done by 
a Vislent band ; Bur {till it was done by a Civil 
Conncil, and without an Army, It was a me- 
morable ſaying of mine, that 1s fo often caſt in 
my Teeth, by a ſort of Malicious, and Envious 


people. 


Let Swordmen to the Gown give place, 
And Crown the Orator with Bayer, 


To paſs over other Inſtarces, Did not the 
Sword give place to the Gown, when the Com- 
monyealth was under My Aaminiſtration ? Ne- 
ver was there a more malicious Conſpiracy ; 
and yet by the Influence of our Diligence, and 
Counſel, how quickly was it cruſh'd ? Infomuch, 
that the very Arms themſelves fell out of the 
hands of the moſt Audacious of the Mutineers, 
When was there ever any Action done in the 
Field, or any Triumph Comparable to it ? 
This Boaſt, to You, my Son, that are to inherir 
the honour of my Actions, and to whom I 
' would recommend the Imitation of them ; This 
 Boaft, ro You, (1 ſay ) may be allow'd me. 
Nor is it any more than Cx. Pompey ( a Man 
laden with Military honovrs') afcribed ro me 
ina full Audience, My Third Trinmph: (ſays 
Sl , mT F-” he ) 
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he ) would have been to little parpoſe, if Cicero, 
by preſerving the Commonwealth, had not left 
me a place wherein ro Triumph, So that Dome- 
fique, and Civil Reſolution, is not Inferiour to 
Military, And it requires more Pain, and 
Study, to be employ'd upon it. That Virtue 
without diſpute, which we look for from a 
High, and Illuſtrious Mind, is acquired by the 
Force of the Soul, not of the Body. And yer 
the Body is ſtil} to be kept in Exerciſe , and ſo 
affeRed, as to obey the Diftates of Counſel and 
Reaſon, in the diſparch of Bufineſs, and in the 
bearing of Toil, But the honeſty here in queſtion 
is wholly plac'd in the Care and Confrderation 
of the Mind ; wherein the Men of the Reobe, in 
Civil Adminiſtration, bring no leſs advantage to 
the Pablique, than Thoſe that bear Arms; For 
War is many times, either not begun, or other- 


wiſe finiſh'd, by their Advice : Nay, and fore . 


brought on too : as the Third Punique War of 
M. Cato was: where his Authority preyail'd, 
even when he was dead. Wherefore the Facu]- 
ty of Determining, is more deſirable than that of 
Contending. Always provided that we ſteer not 
our Courte rather by an Averſion to War, than 
a Conſideration to Benefit, In the Undertaking 
of a War there ſhould be ſuch a proſpeR, as if 
the Only end of it were Peace. It is the part 
of a Valiant and Reſolute Man, not to be diſcom- 
poſed in diſaſters, or ro make a buſtle, and be _- 
put beſide himſelf , but ro maintain a preſence of 
Mind, and Judgment, without departing from 
Reaſon, As this is the Marque and Effe&t of a 
great Courage : ſo is the other, of an Excellenc 
underſtanding, to forecaſt in our Thoughts the 
Events of things to come : and to weigh before- 
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- hand the Good and the Bad, and what's to be 
done when it happens, without being put to the 
fooliſh Exclamation of who would have T hought 
5t ? Theſe are the Works of an Elevated Soul, 
that ſupports it ſelf upon Prudence, and Judg- 
ment : but he that raſbly thruſts himſelf into 
Dangers without fear, or wit : and engages 
an Enemy hand over head : this is only Brutali- 
ty, and Outrage : But yet when the time comes, 
and neceſliry requires it, Jet a man fight with his 
Sword in his hand, and rather loſe his Life, than 
his Honour and Freedom, 


' IN the Caſe of Raſivg or Demoli/hing of 
oy = Cities there ſhould be —_— taken, "x. hay 
querd, thing be done either Heagily, or Crxelly, It is 

the part of a Great man, in Publique Broyles, 

to puniſh the G=i/ry , bur {till to ſpare the Jſul- 
Spere the fieude, and in all conditions, ro adhere to that 
multitude. which is Right, and Honeſt, 


THERE are ſome that eſteem Feats of 

Arms above Civil Adminiſtrations ; ( as is afore- 

ſaid ) and there are Others that think it more 
eſtimable, to deal in Naryerows, and Crafty, 

thanin Quiet, and Confiderate Connſels, We 

mult never in ſuch manner avoid Dangers, as to 

Courage Appear Weak ard faint-heartea:; And we muſt 
with Diſ= likewiſe have a care, on the other (ide, not ro 
eretjon. thruſt our ſelves into Unneceſſary hazzards ; 
which is one of the greateſt Follies in the World, 
Wherefore in {difficult caſes, we ſhould do like 
Phyſicians, that apply Gentle Remedies to Gentle 

Diſeaſes : but in caſes of Extremity, 4 deſperate 

diſeaſe muſt have deſperate Cure. None but a Mad 

wan will wiſh for a Storm in fair Weather, But 

it 


-_ 
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it is yet the part of a Wiſe man, to weather it 
the beſt he can, if he falls into a Tempeſt, And 
the honour is ſo much the more, if the adyan- 
tage of the ſucceſs be greater than the Miſcar- 
riage, 


ACTIONS are dangerous, partly to the Un- p,,,,, 
dertakers, and in part to the Commonwealth, publique 
Some run the hazzard of their Lives : Some of and pri- 
their Good names; and Others of the Love of %#*<: 
the people ; Now we ſhould more frankly ven- 
ture our ſelves, than the Publique : and more 
chearfully expoſe our ſelves for Honour, and 
Repwation, than for other Commodities, Some ,,,;7akg 
there are. that make no ſcruple of hazzarding iz point of 
their Lives, and Fortunes in the defence of their Honour. 
Country ; and yet are ſo nice and ſcrupulous in 
the matter of Reputation : that rather than run 
any riſque of their Honozr, they will leave their 
very Country in danger. As Calicratidas the 
Lacedemonian General, inthe Peloponneſian War , 
after many glorious Exploits, ruin'd all ar laſt, 
by not removing the Navy from the Arginsſe, 
and making his Retreat without giving the Arhe- 
2iays Battel,as he was advis'd todo, to which he 
made This anſwer, that if the L«cedemonians loſt 
one Fleet, they might ſet out another ;, but that 
if he quitted his Gronnd, his Honour was loſt for 
ever, But the Lacedemoniaas however might 
have born this Loſs, whereas the Other Blow 
was mortal , when Cleombretus, for fear of an 
Ill Report, unadviſedly engaged with Epami- 


n0ndas, where the whole power of the Lacedemo- , 


nians Was cut off at a Blow. How much better 
now was the conduQt of 2. Fabixs Maximus, of 
whom Ennime, 

D 3 Fabius 


Plato's ad- 
vice 10M4- 
giſtrates, 
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Fabjus was ſiow, but fare, and bus Delay 

Reftor'd the tottering State. Now 'twas hus 
, wa). I 

To mind his Bus'nels, not what people ſaid : 

He liv'd a Great may, but he's Greatgr dead, 


This is an Error, of a Quality to be avoided 
alſo incivi] matters, For there are many thax 
dare not ſpeak their Opinions, tho' for the belt, 
for fear of falling under Evil Tongues. | 


THERE are two Precepts of Plato to be 
obſery'd by all Men of Authority in the Govern- 
ment, The One is, in ſome ſort to aſſert and 
defend the Publique Intereft, that all their Acti- 
ors ſhould refer to That, without any regard 
totheir Own advantage. The Other is, to at- 
ren the tervice of the whole, in ſuch ſort, that 
while they are ſerving one part, they do not 
abandon another. Jr'is tn the Adminiſtration of 
a Government, as in the caſe of a Yard: The 
Commiſſion has a regard tothe benefit of thoſe 
thar are dcliver'd up in Charge : and not thoſe 
to whom ſuch. a charge, or care 15 Commirted. 
Bur they that provide for One part of the 
people, and negle& another, bring into a City 
the moſt pernicious things in the World; That 
is to ſay, Diſcord, and Seaition : and when they 
are ſplit into parties, ſome fide with the people ; 
others with the Nobility : but none mind the 
Whole. This wrought great Miſchiefs among 
the Athenians , and in owr Republique not only 
Sedition, but the moſt peitilent (vil Wars, A 
courle rot to be endur'd by a Sober, and valiant 
Patriot ; or any man that deſerves a place = the 

- 0. 
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Government : For ſuch a man will apply him- 
ſelf wholly ro the care of the P-bliqze, without 
| deſigning either upon Wealth, or Power to hime 
ſelf; and inſuch manner defend the whole, that 
he alſo provide for every part of it; Neither 
will he bring any man into Exvy, or Hatred, 
by Calamny, or Subornation , but reſolutely ad- 
| here to 7«ſtice and Honefty , maintaining his 
r Poſt, in ſpice of all Oppoſition , and rather die 
than deſert the aforeſaid Duties, 


AMBITION or the Thirſt of Honour is a of Anli- 


wretched thing: Of which Plato ſays very well ; ion. 
: they that ſtrive who ſhall be Uppermoſt in the 
| Republique, do as if eAariners ſhould contend 


| which ſhould be at the Helm, And he tells us 
further, that we are to account thoſe for Ene- 
mies, that tzke up Armes againit the Common- 
wealth ., ard not fuch as with Honeſty, and 7udg- 
ment |abour to defend it. This was the Contro- 
verſie berwixt P. Africanu, and ©. Metellns, 
without any ſort of bitterneſs, 


— WS ” 


GIVE no ear to thoſe that take it to be the Aguinſt 
part of a Brave, and Refolute man, to be vio- Auger. 
lently Angry with an Enemy: For there 1s | 
nothing more commendable or better becoming 
a generons perſon, than Clemency and Good Na- 

| tre, Nay towards a Free People, where all 
are liable to the Law, we ſhould joyn a Facility 
with That which we call height of Courage, leſt 
if we ſhould accuftom our ſelves to Tranſports 
upon Unſeafonable Addrefſes, or ſhameful Im- 
. pottanities, we ſhould fall into a humour of 
Moroſe and unprofitable fonrneſs ; Provided 
that with theſe ſoft, and gentle ways, we uſe 
D 4 ſeveri- 
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ſeverity alſo, where the Publique requires it 
for without Thar, a City can never be kept in 
order, 


Of Reproof *A LL Reproef, and Correttion, let it be with- 

and Corre- out Contumely, as being directed only to the 

ion. profit of the Commonwealth , without regard to 
the gratifying of his Paſſion, or Jutereſt that - 
gives either the Words, or the Blows. And the 
puniſhment likewiſe ſhould be proportion'd to 
the Fault ; For it is unjuſt that one man ſhov]d 
have Blows, and another, not ſo muchas a Check, 
for the ſame tranſgreſlion, But above all things, 
Correttion is not to be given in Anger; For a 
man in Paſſion will never obſerve the due mean 
berwixt the two Extremes of too much, and too 
little ; wherein the Peripatetiques are much in 
the Right, if they would not alſo approve of 
Anger given us by Nature for our Advantage.But 
I am for the avoiding of it in all Caſes, and I 
could wiſh that CAlagiſtrates, like the Laws 
Themſelves, would never proceed to pariſh, in 
Wrath, but only in Equity. 


- ; LET us alſo in Proſperity, and when we have 
—_ the World at will, as much as poſlible, avoid 
Fortunes, Pride ; diſguſting of every thing ; and Arro- 
* *. Lance, foritisthe ſame Levity to be Tranſpor- 

ted either with Good Fortune, or With Rad : 
And it is an Excellent Thing to obſerve an Equal 
Tenor of Life, and to have ſtill the ſame humour, 
and the ſame countenance ; as we find it record- 
ed of Socrates, and C. Lelius, Philip of a- 
Cedon, was outſtript by his Son, in Glorious At- Y 
Fbievements, ane CAMilitary Execution, but in 
Gentleneſs, and Humanity of manners, _— 
er 
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dey came ſhort of him ; Sp that the One of 


them was always Great, and the Other was 
wan) Times I»temperate, and Brutal, 'Tis good 
Advice, that bids us, the Higher we are, to be 
the more Humble, Paneting tells us of Africanus 
( his Diſciple, and Familiar Friend ) how he was 
wont ro ſay, that as we put out Horſes of Ser- 
vice to Riders,for the Training them,and making 
them fitter for uſe, when they are grown Fierce, 
and Unmenageable, by being chaf'd, and hear 
by the Aion of the Battel , ſo ſhould we com- 
wit Men, that are Tranſported with Proſperity, 
and over-confident in Themſelves, to fome Guide 
that ſhould keep them, as it were in the Ring, or 
within the bounds of Reaſon, and good Govern- 
ment, to make them underſtand the Uncertainty 
of Humane Afﬀairs, and the changes of Fortune, 
It is in the height of our Proſperity, that we 
ſhould: chiefly conſult our Friends ; and allow 
them more Authority over us than at other times; 
but we muſt have a Care of Entertaining Flatte- 
ries, and of being impos'd upon by Fair words, 
wherein we are too eaſie to be Miſtaken, For 
ſuch is the conceit we commonly have of our 
ſelves, that we think no Commendation more 
than we deſerve, From This weakneſs there ariſe 
Innumerable Errors. For when we come once 


to be blown up with Praiſes, and high Opinions 


of our ſelves, wedo but ſerye to make ſport for 
Others, and labour under grievous Miſtakes, 
And ſo much for this Point, | 


THEIR Buſineſs that Govern Common- 
wealths, mult of neceſlity be of the greateſt mo- 
ment, and require the Jargeſt Souls , becauſe ir 
has the largeſt proſpeRt, and concerns moſt . 
| people. 
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people. This is to be given for granted ; and 


yer it muſt not be deny'd neither, on the Other 


ſide,that great Genetoſity of Mind has been many 
times ſhew'd in a private Life , either in the 
ſearch, or attempt of Great Matters , and the 
people yet keeping themſelves within their own 
Bounds, or elſe mingling with Philoſophers, and 
Men in Publique Bus neſs, contenting themſelves 
in their Private Condition : Neither fcraping 
rogether Eſtates, by all manner of Ways, nor 
debarring their Friends from the uſe of what 
they bad , bur rather dividing with Them, and 
with the Republique where there was Occafion, 
Now for This Eſtate, let it be, Firſt, well gor- 
ten, and neither by Shameful, nor by Odiowt 
_ Let a man next do gooa With it to as many 
as he can, ( ſotheybe worthy } fer him encreaſe 
it, with Prudence, Diligence, and Good Hu- 
bazdry : and Tet him rather indulge Liberality, 
and Bounty, than Zuxury, and Luff, He that 
obſerves Theſe Rules may live Soberly, Splen- 
didly, and Generouſly ; and no leſs Candidly, 
Faithfully and amicably with alt Men. 


WE are now to ſpeak of the remaining part 
of Duty; wherein Baſhfulneſs, and a certain 
Gracefulneſs of Life, Temperance, Modeſty, 
the Compoſure of all Perturbations of the Mind, 
and Moderation, ate to be confider'd, Here it 
is that we find that ſame Decorum, or as the 
Greeks, mwpiroy ; which is of ſo Excellent a Na- 
ture, that it is Inſeparable from Virtue, For 
whatſoever is Decent, is likewiſe Honeſt , and 
whatſoever is Hoyeſt, is becoming, Bur ſtill thefe 
is a difference betwixt this fame Honeſty, and 
Decorum ,, which may be better my 

than 
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than explained ; For That which becomes us, 
does only Then appear, when Honeſty is gone 
before. 


NOW this Decoram does not only appear 
in the Virtue now in queſtion, but alſo in the 


Three former. For the Right and prudent ufe A Deco- 


of Reaſon, and Speech; the doing of every 
thing Confiderately ; the finding ont of Truth, 
and the Defending of jt, looks well in Any man , ag 
on the Other fide to-be deceived, ro Miſtake, to 
Slip, to be Impos'd apon, is as misdecoming, 
as ifa man were ina fit of Dotage, or out of his 
Wits. And fo whatſoever is 7«ft, is alſo Grace- 
ful ; and whatſoever is V»juſt, or Diſhoneſt, is 
likewiſe mibeſeeming. And the ſame Rule holds 
in Fortitude : For whatfoever is done Gene» 
rouſty, and like a Man of Comrage, cannot but be 
Graceful too, and well-becoming a man ; and 
the Contrary as Reproachful, and Misbecoming, 
Wherefore the Decorwm I here ſpeak of, appears 
likewiſe in all other Virtoes; and does in fnch 
manner appertain to them, that it lies open , and 
there needs no Myſtery to the finding of it ont, 
Fhere is jinall Virrue, ſomewhat that is Grace- 
fal, and only ſeparable from Virtue, by Imagi- 
zation : As the Gracefulneſs, and Beauty of the 
Boay, cannot well be feparated from Health : 
And fo it is with the Gracefnlneſs here in queſti- 
on, Irisa Decorum that is in a manner fo con- 
fuſed wich Virtue, that it is Incorporated with 
it, but inthe Mind and Conception, it may be 
diſtingutth'd, And' there are of it, 7wo Sorts. 
The One isa certain General Decoram, that fhines 
inall Virtues; and there is Anorher that is fub- 
jet to This, or dependent upon ir, which re- 
| ſpects 


rum in 
Prudence, 


And in all 
Virtues. 
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ſpeRs every Virtze in particular. The Former is 
Commonly defined to be 4 Decorum congrnout 


tothe Excellency of Man, in that which differen- 


ces Man, from Other Living Creatures. But the 
Special Decornm, as dependent upon the Gene- 
ral, they define to be 4 quality ſo Congruous to 
Nature, that Moderation and Temperance appear 
in it, with the very image of 4 Generous Sol, 
This we may judge to be the Decoram, which 
the Poets obſerve; whereof we have ſpoken 
more in another place, But we are then ſaid to 
obſerve the Striih Decorum of the Poets, 
when every Word, and Aion is fitted to the 
Dignity, and Condition of the Perſon, As what 
could be more Improper, and Unſeemly than to 
bring in Theſe juſt Judges, &Afacus, and Mine; 
with theſe words in their Mouths, Let them hate, 
fo they Fear : Or the Father us the-Grave of bis own 
Children, And yet when Atrews lays it, what 
Acclamations are there, becauſe the expreſſion 
Suits with the Perſon ! But Nature her ſelf, as 
to us, has given every man his Part, with great 
Excellency, and advantage over other Living 


Creatures. So that the Poets will ſee to the ac- 


commodating of all parts to the variety of Per- 
ſons,” even the Obſerving of a Decorum, toward 
the worſt of men, as well as the beſt. But ſince 
Nature has aſlign'd us our parts of Conftancy, 
Moderation, Temperance, Modeſty, and the 
ſame Nature teaches us not to be wholly careleſs, 
how we demean our ſelves toward one another ; 
it is clear to us, how far that Decorum extends, 
that belongs to every Virtue, and every kind of 
Honeſty. For as the Beauty of the Body, with 
an apt diſpoſition of the Parts, proves the Eye; 


and delights us in the very Correſpondence, 


Symmetry 


m_ 
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Symmetry and apt diſpofition of the Parts ; ſo this 
Decoram, . that INuſtrates Life, gains upon all 76, neg. 
thoſe we converſe with, by the Order, Steadi- rum of 0r- 
neſs, and Moderation of all our Words, and der.Steadi- 
Deeds, Wherefore there ſhould a Certain reve- -= : 
rence be uſed toward all men, both high, and = _ 
low, for 'tis .the humour of an Arrogant and 
diſſolute Man, not to care what the World ſays 

of him, But there's a great difference betwixr 

[uffice, and Modeſty, upon all accounts, It be- 

ongs to 7»ſtice not to wrovg men; and to Me 

deſty, not to offend them : Wherein the Power, 

and Virtue of a Decoram, does molt eminently: 

appear, This is enough ſaid, I ſuppoſe, to make 

it underſtood, what is intended by that which 

we call a Decormm. 


THE Duty that proceeds from it, is chiefly to þ py. 
preſerve our ſelves in a Conformity to Nature , rumin 4 ' 


' A Guide That will never miſlead us , but conduct Conformi- 


thoſe that follow her, to all acuteneſs, and per- © '9 N«- 
ſpicacity of Underſtanding , to the beſt means **"** 

of Uniting men in Society; to That which is 

ſtrong, and manly. Bur the mighty power of 
Gracefulreſs is xn That part which we are now. 
upon ; Fornot only the Motions of the Body, 


' according to Narture, areto be allow'd, but the 


Motions of the mind likewiſe much more, 


THE Force, and Natvre, of the Mind, is prom the 


| Two fold: One part is plact in the Appetite , Appetite 


the Greeks call it ags&s ; that carries a man hj- ariſe Per- 
ther and thither : The Other, in Reaſon, that ##754110%5- 
teaches us, and explains to us what to, do, and 
what to avoid, by which means, our Appetite 
ſhall be kept obedient to our Reaſon. Jn all Cafes, 
we 
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we ſhould have a'care of Raſhnels and Neg. 
gence ; and donothing but what we can give a 
fair Account of, This 15, in ſome degree, the i Þ* 
Image and Deſcription of Duty , But then we ſe 
mult ſo order it, that the Apperite follow the MW as 
Dictate of Reaſon, fo as neither raſb!y to ont- 
7#n it, nor out of Heavineſs, and Sloth to arſert 
it; but keep it quiet, and calm, and free from iſ «| 
[-” al} Perturbation. This will make us Eminent for WW th 
28 Conſtancy and Moderation ; For Thoſe Appetites il # 
that wander from the Rule, and Skip from one I th 
thing to another, either by Covering, or Avouid- WU ©& 
ing: Thoſe Appetites, 1 ay, for want of being WM B 
Sovern'd by Reaſon, will without all queſtion W C 
paſs Bounds and Meaſwre ; for they relinquiſh W N 
and caſt off their Allegiance to Reaſon, which WW 2 
Paſſion diſ- they ought to obey by the Law of Narare : and O 
orders both their Fi Effe&s are Imprinted, not only upon © at 
00 our Minds, but alſo viſibly upon our Boaies : WM N« 
-#J* Asinthe Tranſports of Wrath, Luſt, Fear, Plea- T 
fare, What an Alteration 1s there of Counte- 
nance, Voice, Motion, Geſture? from whence 


we may Colle, how neceſſ.ry it is to moderate, MW kt 
and govern our Paſſions, and ſoto keep our iſ «: 
ſelves upon a Guard, that we do nothing heed- iſ ol 


leſly, or as it were by Chance, without Care, or i T 
Conſideration. For man was never made for MW M 
Levity and Pleaſure, but rather for the ſeverity © O! 
of Grave, and weighty Studies. Not that we W 
The Bounds Are 10 be debarr'd the Freedom of Froliques, and iſ *t 
of Mirth, Divertiſements , provided that we ufe them 
only as Sleep, and ſuch other ways of Repoſe, M 
after the diſcharge of our Serious and more Im- © 
portant Dnties, Ard our.very Liberties in © #- 
Difcourſe muſt not be profuſe neither, nor Im- 
modeſt; but only Candid, and Facetjous ; For 
BY. As 
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as we do not allow our Children all ſorts of 
Games, but only ſuch ſports as hold ſome pro- 
portion with honeſt Actions, So in Rai/ery jt 
ſelf, there mult be a mixture of Carndonr, as well 
as Underſtanding. 


THERE are two forts of Raillery, or Mirth, 7,,,* 51s 

the One is (ourſe, Petnulant, Criminal, and Fowl, of Kaillery, 
the Other, Clearly, Gracious, Ingenious, and ſcurrilou 
Facetioua : In which kind, not only Plaxrus, and 414 facnti- 
the Greek Comedians, but the Followers of So. 
crates, have written much, and ſtuffed their 
Books with a great many of their ſayings, and 
Conceits : As Cato's Colle&ion of Apothegw's,8&c. 
Now tis an eaſie matter, to diſtinguiſh betwixe 
a Courſe, and 3 Cleanly way of feſting. The 
One, is a word for a ſeaſon, only tor Recreation, 
and worthy of a man of Honour, The Other, 
not fit for an Honeſt man, eſpecially where filthy 
Things are deliver'd in as Vnclean Woras, 


NAY in our very Recreations, we ſhould zpneſ} ant 

keep within Compaſs; and have a Care that we manly plea- 
do not laſhout into Exceſſes, and paſs the Limits [#7*s + 
of Modeſty, in the Tranſports of our Pleaſures, 
The Chaſe of Wild Beaſts, and the Military and 
Manly Exerciſes that are Practis'd tn our Field, 
or Campus Marty; TheſeT reckon to be Ho- 
nourable pleaſures, and we need never want 
theſe ways of Diverſion, 


* BUT whatever we do, it ſhould be always 734 pcce. 
in our Thought, the Excellency of Hamane Na- lency of 
tare, above That of Brntes ; which are only Mas. 
paſh'd on by Violent Appetites tO Senſual pleas 

ſures ; Whereas the Entertainment of a mans 

0 Mind, 
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Mind, is | Learning and CAHMeditation , which is 
never Idle, hur fil} employ'd either upon En 
quiry, or Action; and charmed with a delight 
that ariſes from what we hear, or ſee. Nay the 
very man himſelf, that is moſt addicted to his 
Pleaſures : ( if he has but the Soul of a Man in 
him, and not ocly the Name, without the Effet 
( for ſuch there are ) Though he may be over- 
come by his Z«ſts, he yet ſtands ſo right, as to 
be aſham'd of, to conceal, and to diſgniſe bis 
Love of Thoſe pleaſares, even for Modeſty ſake , 
which ſhews that the Pleaſures of the Body, are 
not worthy of the Dignity of the Soul, but ra- 
ther Contemptible, and ro be rejeded, But if 
any man ſhall be found to bave a great Regard: 
for Pleaſures, let him be ſureto uſe them with 
Aoderation, Ir. our very (oaths, and Dyet, we 
ſhould {till keep an Eye cather to matter of 
Health, and Strength, than to the humouring 
of the Phayſie, or Palate ;, and if we ſhall bur 
duly weigh, and examine the Dignity, and Ex- 
cellency of Nature , we ſhall quickly fird how 
ſhameful a Thing it 1s to diſſolve in a Luxurious 
ſoftneſs, and Delicacy ; And how becoming, on 
the other fide, to live Frugally, Temperatcly, 
Gravely, and Soberly. 


EVERY man muſt be underſtood to be inveſt- 
ed with 7 wo Capacities; the One Common to 
Aaxkind, 25 endu'd with Reaſon, and ina prefe- 
rence to Beaſts, from whence we do not only de- 
rive the Knowledge of Decency,and Virtue , but 


- the very means of finding out our ſeveral Duties, 


The Other isa Propriety that has a reſpe& par- 


Minds and ticularly to Individuals, There is a great diffe- 
Hades, 


rence in Bodigs ; One man is better for a Comnr/e, 
| Dy Ano- 
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Another for a Scuffle ; and ſoin Beauties; One 
Beauty is Trhperious, and HMajeftical ; Another, 


Charming, Now there are at leaſt as great di- Several 
verſities, ard Varieties in our Minds. L. Craf- Humours, 


ſis, avd L. Philippus, were both of them of a 
Nature, Wonderfully Gentle, and Gracious ; 
and Both theſe qualities were yet more Eminent g 
and more Labour'd roo, in C, { «ſar, the Son 
of Luciuz. There was a ſtrange Auſterity of Hu- 
mour, in 4. Scaxres, and 4, Druſins ; and in 
che ſame Time, and as yet in their Youth too. 
Cc Lelius was Gay, and Pleaſant , his Friend 
Scipio more Ambitions, and Reſerved. It is re- 
;ported, that Socrates,, among the Greeks, was a 
; Gentle and a pleaſant Companion, a Wit that 
Jay muth upon Innocent Raillery, and had an 
Excellent faculty of ſpeaking his Mind, under an 
agreeable Diſguiſe, Pythagoras, on the other 
fide, and Pericles, advanc'd themſelves, withour 
any Gayery of Humour at all, Among the Car- 
thaginians, Hannibal, and among our Own Com- 
manders, ©. Maximus have the Name of men 
extrenely Cloſe, and Secret, Silent, Diſſembling ; 
notably good at Stratapems, or ſerting Spies 
npon an Enemy, ard diſappointing their Coun- 
fels. Thoſe that the Greeks have the greateſt 
cfteem of, are Themiftocles rhe Athenian, an 
7aſon the Pherean, Burt aboveall, they magni- 
fie that profound, and politique Fetch of Solor : 
who, for the advantage of the Commonwealth, 
and for his Own ſecurity, counterfeited himſelf 
Had, There are others how, ſo far from 
This Artifice,. that they are Simple and Oper : to 
thedegree of not enduring any thing bur what's 
done above- board : They will not ſuffer atfy | 
thing that looks like Tremry; To pn 
; | , 
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the Servants of Trath, and the Enemies of Frand. 
There are others again, that will bear any thing, 
ant crouchto any man, for their own Ends, as 
Sj/la, and M. Craſſus. The Lacedemonian Ly- 


. i ander is ſaid to have been a great Maſter of his 


XNituve is 
the be 
«Miſtreſs, 


Art in This kind; and yet Calicratides, that 
ſucceeded him in his Command of the Navy, is 
reported to have been quite of another humour, 
And we find diverſity as well in the Srile, and 
Faſhion of Speaking, as in the difference of Man- 
mers, As you ſhall fee men of [great Authority, 
and Parts, that yet wont theinſelves to the Phraſe 
and Language of the Common people : As the 
Two Catuluss, Father and Son, and the like 
.9.. Mutins Mancinus, which I my ſelf am a 
Witneſs of, Nay] have heard old men ſay, that 
P. Scipio of Nafica, had that way with him , but 
his Father the'clean contrary, and no Grace of 
Speech in the World. I ſpeak- of him that re- 
veng'd'the Commonwealth, upon the Seairious 
attempts of Tiberius Gracchus, And no more 


| had Xemocrates, the fevereſt of Philoſophers ; 


and yet Famous and Eminent ior that very 
Sowrneſs. There are a world of Other diſſimi- 
lirudes, both of Natrre, and AManzers, which 
arenotyet to be deſpiſed, So that every man 
ſhould do well toftick to that Thelinat ion that na- 
ture has given him in particular , provided 'that 
it be not Vitious : and by ſo doing; he ſhall eafi- 
ly mote diſcover and attain tlie 'Decorum which 
we look for inthis place. Ss "_ 


"BUT yet we are ſo to behave. our ſelves, 
that without oppoling Common 'Natvre, we fol: 
fow the Diftates, every) man of his Own Gentetd ; 
699 ty ochre eh ny perkugy Be Weighted 


(2 


ind better, we are yet to take'our Meaſures acs 
cording to the bent of our Own Particular. For 
'tis in vain to ſtruggle with Natore; or to pure 


ſue any thing which we cannor' attain, 


of what becomes us. For nothing can be 
ful, that lays a Force upon Nature, In 


Front 
hence it is, that we muſt gather the Knowledge 


- Aro 
ort ; 


there is nothing more becoming, in humane life, 
than an Equability, and Congriity of our AH. 
ons + which, if ever we depart from, and paſs 
ro the Aﬀettation of another mans Nature, WE 


loſe our Own, 


For as weare to nſe our -Own 


Native Language , without forcing foreign 
Words into it '( as ſome peopledo ) and make 
themſelves only ridiculous for their pains ) fo 
ſhould we in our LI VES, and eAtvovs, make+ 


our ſelves al) of a piece, 


NAY, ſo ſenfible is This difference of Na-' The ſame 


tures, that one man ſhall be honoxr'd for deſiroy- thing Good 
ing of himſelf, ard another condemned for it, al} #* 9, and 


inthe ſame Caſe; as it was with CMarcns Cato 
that kill'd himſelf, and the Reſt that reudred' 


themſelves up ro Ceſar in Africa, This might” 
perhaps have turn'd to their reproach, if. they” 


had laid violent hands upon themſelves : For an 
action ſo heroical would have born no propar-' 


tion with the ſoftneſs and facility of their Ways” 


and Manners, but rather have introduc'd an 1-' 
congrmity betwixt their Lives, and Deaths, Bur' 
for Cato, that was a man naturally Grave, and 
Severe, (even to'a Miracle ) and hardn'd to it by 
a- long habit of Conſtancy ;''a man unalterably 
Firm to his p#ypoſe, and reſolution': it made'for 
the dignity of his Hamer, and Charatter, t2- 


LY 


ther to ſupport death it ſelf, than the ſrows and 
ps 7 


Do» 


-# 


in ans 


0ihey. 
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Dominion of a Tyrant, How many miſeries did: 


Ulſſes ſuffer, in that tedivus Ramble of his, 
enſlaving himſelf to Women, (if a body may 
give Circez and Calypſothat name ) and a Com- 
plaiſance uponall Occaſions to all forts of people? 
Nay at his own houſe, how patiently did he put 
up the Contempts, and Flouts of the meaneſt of 
his Servants there ? Whereas Ajax, according 
ro the report we have of him, would have born 
a thouſand deaths, rather than thoſe Contume- 
lies, This Contemplation ſhould make every 
man Jook into himſelf, ro ſee whar he has of his 
Own, and to make his bel: of That, withour 
diſguiſing himſelf, ro a&t the part of e Fnother, 
T hat which every man has Peculiar to himſelf, 1; 
the thing which beſt becomes him, Wherefore 
every man ſhould take a true eſtimate of what he 
is, and impartially examine his Abilities, and 
Defe&ts; What he can do, and what he cannor, 
That we may be, at lcaſt, as wiſe in our Lives, 


'as Comedians are upon the Stage: who make 


choice, nor ſo much of the Beft Parts, or Plays, 
as of the firteſt for thcir diſpoſition. He that 
has the ſtrongeſt Voice, chules the Tragedy 
of Epigonus, or CAHMegea; The b:it Ator 


whom I remember) always acted Artiope : 


- 


and ſometimes e/£ſopms play'd Ajax. Shall a 


Stage player now take more care of himſelf in a 
Comedy, than a Wiſe mas in his Life ? Let every 
man ſee in the firff place, which way his Talent 
Lies.; and in the zext, let him endeavour to 5ms- 


=_ it. -But if we ſhould be forc'd at any time, 
y neceſſity, to playa Part that we were never. 
made for : let ir be our Care, Study, and: 
Thought, ſo ro behave our ſelves, that at Jeaft, 


wy —_ 


We 


Foe Melippe, or Clytemneftra. Rutilins 
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we may not Joſe our Credit, where we cannot 


get any. S0 that the beſt of this Caſe will bero 


avoid Shame, without pretending to get a Repu- 
tation, by the forcing of our Nature. 


NOW to thoſe two parts already ſpoken of, 


that is roſay, of Common Nature, and particular 


Inclination, there is a Third, that is caſt upon us 
either by Time, or Chance, and yet a Foxrth, 
which we accommodate according to our own 
Judgment. For Kingdoms, Empires, Dignities, 
Honours, Riches, with their Contraries, are all 
of them inthe hand of Fortune, and governed 


by the Revolution of Times. Now it 1s wholly 7, ...,, 

at our own Choyce, what part we will Suſtein. man chuſe ; 
Wherefore One man takes to Philoſophy, another bis own F 
to the Civil Law, a Third to Rhetoriqune, and Study. | 


a Fourth atiets an Excellency rather in' One 
Virtue than in Another, But for thoſe whoſe 
Anceſtors were any of them very Famous, They 
commonly ſtudy to get Reputation by treadii 

in Their Steps : as 9. Mucius follow'd his Fa- 
ther Publius inthe Civil Law x And Scipio Afri- 
canus emulated his Father in Feats of Arms. 
Some again are not content with the honour they 
derive from their Predeceſſors, unleſs they: add 
ſomewhat to it of their Own; As Africans did 
yet Augment and TIlluftrate the Honour of his 
Military Knowledge by bis Particalar Eloquence. 
And ſo did Timeothens, the : Son: of Conon, 'who 
being a Captain not inferior tohis Father, made 


| himſelf yer greater by the Addition of Letters 


and Underſtanding, But ithappens ſometimes 
that the Son'declines the Imitation of the Father, 


_ and betakes himſelf rather to- ſome Courſe, or 
: deſign of his own', which isa thing often found 


wy in 
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m men of large.minds, that are deſcended from 
obſcure Parents. 'All: theſe Circumſtances muſt 
be taken into Conſideration, in the queſtion of 
T bis Decornm, 


THE Firſt point in Deliberation 15 This, 
what it is that we. deſign either to-Be, or to do ; 
and what Courſe of Life to take to, In this De- 
liberation, there. is great hazard, and difficulty, 
For it is in our Youth, that we are to reſolve, 
and pitch upon the Condition we propound , at 
which time, weare leaſt able to judge of it, So 
that we are commonly engag'd in ſome certain 
purpoſe of Life, before we are able to diltin- 
guiſh betwixt a Better and a Worſe. For although 


' { according to the Report of Prodicus, out of | 


'Xenophon ) ſo ſoonas ever Hercales came Out of 
-his CAinority (the time for every man to chule 
- what courſe of :Life the will Steer ) he retir'd in- 
t0a Solitude, and upon the Sight of 7wo way, 
the Ove of YVirtze, and the Other of Pleaſurg, 
- he fat a long time conſidering with himſelf, 
. which of the Two-ways he ſhould take ; Yet 
this might: do well: enough for. Hercales, that 
was 'the Son af: !F#piter, but not-for us, 1 fear, 
-that,;commonly follow rhoſe men {till rhat we 
'Jike beſt ; and rake up an affeRion for Their ways, 
- and Studies.' ' And yet for thoſe that are trained 
. up under the: Joſtifution of their Parents ; they 
- doxcommonly and-inſenſibly contract an AﬀeRti 
- on for the Methods and Cuſtoms .of their Edu 
cation. .- Others are-carried away: by the Strean 
of Popular praQtice ,. eſteeming: That {till to be 
, the Beſt; that-pleaſes the mot. "And yer ſome 
there are, that lead the Courſe of Life they ought 


ro do z induce@thereunto, cither by Providence; 
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2 certain Felicity, or Goodneſs of Nature, a 
Virruous Inclination, or ſome particular advan- 
rage of their Inſtitution : But it is a. very rare 
of F thing to find a Corcurrence of Eminent Wir, 

and Learning, orto find Either of them, .with 
ſo much Time for deliberation, as is needful for 
TO the Ele&ion of a profitable Courſe of Life. In 
ſo; this deliberation, a regard muſt be had to Thas 


Je- which is moſt proper, and Natural toevery par- 
ty, ticular : For ( as isalready ſaid.) fince in what- 
Ve, ever we do, we muſt enquire; into every mans 


at particular Geniza, before we, can ſay what be- 
S0 comes him; ſo :we muſt be more Careful yer, 
an in the Eſtabliſhment of our Own Lives, to ſee 
10-W rhar we maintain anEquality in the Main ; and that 
gh we never differ from our ſelves, or falter 1n 
of our Doty. | 


of +6 

ule - BUT fince Nature has the greateft power" in Nature - 
10- This Caſe; and Fortune, the next ; we, muſt 41d For- 
1h conſul them Both, what Courſe of Life to fix 77 ” 
Te, upon; But Natzre, in the:firft place : For ſhe ___ 
lt, 1s much firmer, and more conſtant ; and it is not of Life 
et for Fortine,that is Frail and Mortal, to contend to fix ujon. 


with [mmortal. Natare : Whoſoever therefore 
ſhall Conform inthe Ordering of his Life, to 
the Inclinations of an uncorrupted Nature, muſt 
keep conſtantly to that Tenour, which is the 
Decoram of Life ; unleſs he find himſelf miſta- 
ken in his Choice. And in that Caſe .( for it is a 
. Caſe to be pur ) there muſt be a Change admit- 
ted of Purpoſes and. Manners, And That change 
will be more eafily and commodioully wrought, 
- under the favour of Times and Occaſions :- But 
. where the Seaſon is not favourable, it muſt be 
Introduc'd by Little and Little, as Wiſe men 
. E 4 lay 
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ſay of Inconvenient, ard 111 Grounded Friend- 
ſhips , *cis better to unſtitch than to tear them all 
to pieces on a ſudden, But when we have once al- 
rer'd our Courſe, we mult be infinitely Careful 
to make it appear, that we have done it upon 
good and weighty Reaſons, Now whereas I 

ave, (in what is aforeſaid ) propounded the 
Imitation of our Predcceſſors, let me not be 
thought ro adviſe an Imitation of them in their 
Vices : beſide that there are many things where- 
in Nature is not to be Imitated, As the Son of 
Africanus the Elder, ( he that adopted the Son 
of Panlus /Emiliu, ) It was not poſlible for 
him, by reaſon of the Crazinels of his body to 
be fo like his Father, as the Other was like His. 
Wherefore if a man be not in Condition to plead 


at the Bar, to Harangne the People in Pablique | 


Aſſemblies, or to lead Armies , there are ſome 
Duries yer in his power, which he is obliged to 
perform ; as the Offices of Faftice, Faith, Li- 
erality, Modeſty, Temperance, which Benefits 
will fairly ſupply the want of the Other, The bcſt 
of Patrimonies is. the Reputation of Great, and 
Virtnous Attions, and eAnceſtors , and the Son 
that does not uphold the Renown of his Father, 
3s a Shame, anda Scandal to it, 


N OW inregard that there are /evera/ Da- 
ties properly belonging to ſeveral Ages ; and 
many things that becoming a Towng man, would 
be ridiculous inan 0/d, we ſhall ſay ſomething 


* 


alſo under That diſtinRion, 


IT is the duty of a Towng man to Reverence 


his Elders, and to make his Choice of the Beſt, 
and moſt approved among them, for his Dire- 


" Ci, heed Oh "hiedd Fn 
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Qors and Governours : For the Ignorance, and 

' Folly of Youth ſhould be ordered, and inftru&t- 
ed, by the prudence and experience of the eAped. 
But above all things, he ſhould be reſtrained 
from Looſe and Wanton picaſures : and trained yaa be 
up rather in Laboriows exerciſes : and inthe Fe- Temperate 
tignes, and Toyles, borh of Body, and CAMing. and indu- 
For it makes men /igorous, and Induſtrieus, as ſiriom. 
well in War, as in Peacg : and even in the Inter- 
vals. of Liberty, and Refreſhment, young Men 

ſhould have a Care of Intemperance : and not to 

| paſs the Bounds of Modeſty : which will be the 

X more Eaſily attained, if they be often in the Eyes 

| of their Seniors and T #tors. | 


| WHEN we came to he in Tears,the Jaboyrs The Buſs. 

\ MW. ofthe body muſt be abated, and we ſhould en- neſs of Age 

creaſe thoſe of the Mind : þut ſtriving fil}, by # Wiſdom. 

all means to be ſerviceable ro our Friends, and | 
roour Juniors, by our Advice, and Wiſdom; 

but principally ro the Commonwealth. But above _— 

all things, have a Care of a Drowſie,. a Languiſh- Sotb 

| ing, and a Lafie Old Age; and ſo likewiſe of a Tang. - 

] Luxurious : which, as it is reproachful and dif- | 

honourable, in this Caſe it is moſt of all, But 

if the Intemperance of L»ſt be added to it, the 

Miſchief is Double. Firſt, the Infamy which it 

reflets upon eye it ſelf : and They, the 1! 

Example, in Authorizing young men to be more 

Shameleſs and wicked. 
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I T would not be impertinent, here to ſpeak 
ſomething of the Duties of Jagi#rates, Private 3, ny 
: if Citizens and Stravgers, The Magiſtrates part, of « Magi- 
is to conſider himſelf as the Repreſentative of the ſirate. 
Cit) : and to uphold the Honowr, and Digeity 
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of it : to obſerve the Laws, and Caftoms, to do 
?*ſtice , and to remember, that all theſe things 
are committed to his Charge, Ir is the part of a 
Private man, to live with his fellow Citizens, 
under ove Common Bondof Legal Daty , neither 


falling ſo Low, as to make himſelf deſpicable, 
- nor too much exalting himſelf : And never to 


entertain any Thought, but to the Glory, and 
Peace of the Commonwealth, This is the mar 
that we eſteem, and pronounce to be a worthy 
Citizen, As to the Duty of a Straygey ; let him 
mind his own buſineſs, and not intermeddle with 
Other peoples, bur keep himſelf within his Com- 
paſs. By theſe means it will be underſtood, when 
it ſhall come to be diligently cxamin'd, whar is 


' moſt becoming us, under the ſeveral Circam- 
| Nances of Perſons, Times, and Ages : But there 


is nothing ſo Graceful, as to behave our ſelves 
Equally, and ſteadily, in all our A&ions, and 


Couſels, 


RASEEIS "BUT this Gracefulneſs ſhews it ſelf in all our 
yum of the Words, and Deeds, nay in the very Motions, 


Body. 


and Poſtures, of the body : and conſiſts princi- 
pally in Beauty, Order, and a kind of Air, or 
Agreement ſuitable to every thing we do, 'Tis a 
.hard matter to expreſs This, bur it ſhall ſuffice, 
that it may be eaſily underſtood. In the Obſer- 
varice” of Thefe + three Points, we render our 
ſelves Acceptable in our Converfation with all 
People, And ſo much for This roo. 


The Seeds "NATURE has undoubtedly taken great Care 


of Modeſty 


in the forming of Mans Body, expoſing only 


are in N& Thoſe parts to fight, that are Beautiful, Come 
Taro. 


and Agreeable to the Eye : and keeping Th 
's parts 
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As Theft, (onſenage, Adultery, are all diſhoneſt .. 
-1o the Deed: and yet we ufe the-#ords without 
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parts conceal'd, -and Cover'd, which would 
give Offence if they were laid open to View : 
and ſerve us only for Unclean,. and Common Ne- 
ceſſities. There is no queſtion, but the Modeſty 
of the Mind conforms it ſelf, in this particular, 
x0 the exquiſite fabrique of the Body ; For what- 
ſoever Nature has conceal'd, all men in their 


right Wits,do naturally keep out of ſight, and as __ __ ... O 


private as poſſible, in compliance. with their 

very Neceſlities, Now for Thoſe parts of the 

body which are of moſt neceſſary uſe ro man ::we 

neither call the part, nor the uſe of it, 'by. the 

proper name: and that which may be honeſtly 

done, ( if ſecretly ) we cannot fo much as ho- 

neſtly name. Inſomuch, that thoſe things can- 

not be done openly without Impudence : nor fo 

-much as mention'd, without Obſcenity, Where- _ 
fore there's no hearkning to the Cyniques, ot to The 0b- . 
the Old Steiques, ( which are almoſt Cyniques ) ſcene or, 
that blame and” laugh at us, for reckoning thote _—_— 
things to be foul, in Words, which are not ſo, 1n / 
Truth, And yet Thoſe things which we all agree 

to: be foul, we can yet call by Their own namet. -. - 


Scraple. To beget Children is an honeſt Action:: 
bur it wears a Courſe name, And we find a preat 


deal more to this purpoſe, againſt Modeſty, in 
: their Diſputations, But we are to follow -Na- 
-ture, and to fly whatſoever may offend either 


the Eye, or the Ear of a Modeſt man, Nay, in 4 pycency 


'our very Poſtures, and Geſtures : as Walking, in Geſtures 


Standing, Sitting,: Lying 10 the 'very Counte- and Po- 
nance, the Eye; the Motion of the hands, - there /##7**- 


- muſt a regard be hid ſtill cothae-which is: Becom- 
:40g. In all This,. there are 757drWngs we ſhould 


beware 
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beware of The One, not to do any thing that is 
So Nice, and Effeminate : The Other, to 
void things that look Harſh, Rongh, and Unci- 
vil, For why ſhould That which becomes an Ora- 
tor, Or a Comedian, mubeſeem m? The Diſci- 
'The Mode. Pline of the Theatre has a Jong time had ſuch a 
ty of the regardto Modeſty : that no man enters upon the 
Romans. Stage, without Drawers, leſt ſome part of the 
y ſhould come to be diſcover'd by Chance 
that ought to be Conceal'd, The Rowan Caſtoms 
will not allow Sons, when they are Men grown, 
ſo much as to Bath, with their Fathers : Or Sons 
in Law, with their Wives Parent, In theſe points 
of- Virtuous Modeſty, Nature is both our Mi- 
ſtreſs and our Guide. 


of Dignity OF Beanty, or Agreeableneſs, there are Two 
and Grace Kinas : the One is matter of Gracefulneſs ; the 
fuleeſs. Other, of Dignity : and we may call them Afale, 


and Female : It is not for a man to be Trickt out. 
with Fooleries : or to have any thing that is Phax-. 


taftical, or Effeminate : no, not ſo much as in 
Aﬀeation his very Motion, or Geſture, How are we diſ- 
& Odiom, guſted many times, at the Conceited ations of 
Stage-Players? and the more Odious, and af- 
feed Motions of Wraſtlers ? And yet we Com- 
mend that which is Natural, and Simple, both jn 
the One, and inthe Other. The dignity of the 
Countenance is Maintain'd by a good Colour :; 
and that Colour by the. Exerciſe of the Body: 
and toal] This we ſhould keep our ſelves Neat 
and Cleanly :.notto the degree of , N icenefs, and 
AfﬀeFation, but only ſo, as not to incur the cen- 
ſure of Rudeneſs, Sluttery, and Neglett, And 
the ſame Rule we ſhould obſerve in our Gar- 
'wents: In which particular, as well A 
other 
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other things, a mediocrity does beſt, In our Acer 

walking we muſt neither march ſo Slow, as if we does beſt. 
 wereofficiating at a ſolemnity : nor yet make ſuch 

poſt-haſt, as to run our ſelves out of breath, and 

put the Mouth, or the Countenance into diſorder : 

which is a ſign of a Light, and Unſteady humour. 

But we muſt take more pains, yet, to keep the 

CAſind ina temper of Conformity to Nature : 

which we may eaſily compaſs, if we can bur pre- 

ſerve our ſelves from Falling into Tranſports, 

and Perturbatiens, and diligently attend to a Con- 

ſervation of the Decorum here preſcribed, The The Moti: 

Motions of the Mindare T wo-fold, Someareof ,,, of the 

Thought , and others of Apperire. Thoſe of ,indare 

Thought are chiefly employed in the finding out Thought 

of The Trath. Thoſe of Appetire puſh a man 44 4it6- 

forward to the doing of ſomething. We muſt **© 

be careful therefore, Firſt, ro apply our Thoughts 

to That which is moſt worthy of them : and, Se- 

condly, to keep the Appetite in ſubjeRion t0 Rea- 

05, 


AS tothe matter of Speech, the Power of it | f _ 
is Great, and it isallo 7 wo-fold, The One is a =o at 


c Speech of Contenrion; the Orher, of Common Ordinary 
. diſcourſe, The Former is for the Barre, for Pub- Diſcourſe. 
; lique Afſemblies, and for the Senate ; the Other, 

. is for Ordinary Converſation, Caſual diſputes, 

. private meetings of Company or Friends at the 

: Table, The Maſters of Rhetorique have given 

” Precepts for the Former, but we have none for 

s the Latter, altho' perhaps, that might be done 

1 to0. But there's no body that addiQs bimſelf 

e That way. For if men would but apply them- 

1 ſelves tothe Study of it, they would never want 


Maſters co Teach is, And yet we arg all = 
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| Mad upon Rhetorique, altho', for what concerns 
words, and Periods, the ſame Rules would ſerve 


Both. It is by the help of the Yoice, that we 


Pould be diſconrſe , and the Two great advantages Of it, 
Cleary and Are tO be Clear, and Sweee , We mult ſtand in- 
Sweet, (Qebted to Nature for them Both. And yet &x- 
erciſe, and Prattice, will help us: in the One : 
and the Imitation of Smooth and gentle Speakers, 
may be of uſe to us in the Other, What was it 
but This, that gave the Cat#1i fo fair a Reputa- 
Inſtances of *10n, both for Judgment and Language ? They 
Excclient” Were Learned men, *tis true, and ſo were Others, 
Speakers, but Theſe yet were lookt upon as the great Ma- 
| Hers of the Latin Tongue ; They had a wonderful 
 Sweetneſs of Voice, and their Pronunciation 
| neither too loud, and open, nor yet muffled be- 
twixt the Teeth, So that: it was both Audible, 
and Apreeable; and without any AﬀeRtation : 
The Tone, without any Force, and neither too 
faint, nor too ſhrill, £. (raſſus, 'tis true, was 
a word-flowing Speaker, and ro leſs Ingenious : 
but for well ſpeaking, the Catali were no leis 
elteem'd, Now for tharpneſs, and pleaſure of 
Wir, Ceſar, the Brother of the Elder Catulus, 
went beyond them all, Inſomuch that in his ordina- 
ry Diſcourſes, he ſurpaſs'd the beſt Pleaders of his 
Time. All theſe things, ſeverally, muſt be di- 
l;gently heeded, to make us underſtand what n js 

that may beſt become us inevery thing, 


Of Fami- IN Familiar Speech, the Followers of Socra- 
lizr Diſ- tes are moſt worthy of Imitation, Tt ſhould be 
courſe. Gentle, without being too preſſing, Or tedioms + 
and I would have it pleaſant, and entertaining, 
in all Caſes. ' Nor would I have any man take 
poſſeſlion of 3 Common Right; in ſuch ſort as 
bs 34k | t0 
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to Talk all himſelf, to the Excluſion of. Others t 
but in Diſcourſe, as in Other things, every man 
ro take his Turn. The Firſt thing to be heeded, | 1 
| is the ſubje& Matter of the Diſcourſe. Tf ſeri- c4u;ous, | 
| ous, it muſt be ſeriouſly handled”: if Matter of 

Mirth, a Freedom of Raillery, and Lightneſs, 

does well enough with it. Butabove all things, 
we muſt be Careful in the government of our 
Speech, not to diſcover any Vice, or Defect in 
our Manners, wherein a man is moſt liable ro 
betray himſelf, when he talks ſpitefully of the - I1' 
; Abſent , andeither in Jeſt, or in earneſ., mali- | 
ciouſly expoſes them to Contumely, and Re- | 
proach, The Ordinary matter of Familiar Diſ- The Subjef 
conrſe, is either about Domeſtique Aﬀairs, the of is. 
Republique, or matter of Studies and Learning. 
If at any time we paſs Theſe Bounds, we mult 
as ſoon as may' be take up again, But be it as 
ir will, it muſt 'be thought upon, how far our 
Diſcourſe may be Grateful to the Company : 
For we are not Equally pleaſed with the ſame ,,,,,,.;1. 
things, at all times. And then, as we begin a nd nor Te- 
diſcourſe upon Reaſon, we muſt nor continae it diows. , + 
7 beyond Meaſure, But as it is laid down upon 
very 200d Grounds, and as a general Rule, that 


75S An Hg 


y we ſhould keep our ſelves Clear from Perturba- | 
E tions, or violent Motions of the Mind, that rebel | [ 
g | . | Nor Taſfie 1 
againſt Reaſon, ſo ſhould we in our. Speech keep jyate. 1 
a guard upon our ſelves againſt Thoſe Intempe> | 
i: rate Motions z -and that we do not lay open our | 


Diſtempers of Anger, Appetite, Lazineſs, Heart- - 
© Hefneſs, or the like, - We ſhould bervery Careful + © © 
alſo in our Converſation, to poſſeſs the Compa: * *** © 
ny with an Opinion. of the 'Reverence, '' and 
cl Good will that we have for them, There: are Refeeful 
many Occaſions" wherein. we" cannot - avoid 
Lit 5 i Chiding : 
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Chiding : and we way be allow'd ſometime, a 
Zet reproof more than ordinary Contention of Voite ; anda 
be without ſharper ſeverity of Words: but yet This is not 


Anger. 


_ Of Build- 


ing and 
Palices. 
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to be done neither; as if we were Angry , bur 
we are td proceed to this kind of Reproof, as 
we do to Lamizg, and Scarif)ing, rarely, and 
anwillingly ; nor ever at all, but upon Neceſſity, 
and for want of ſome other way of Remedy, 


| bur not in Anger ſtill upon any Terms: for it ne- 


ver does any thing either well or wiſely : And 
yet it may do well enough to uſe a Temperate, 
anda mild way of Rebuke , but ſtill aceompany'd 
with Gravity, that the reprehen(ion may be ap- 
ply*'d without Reproach : It mult be alſo ſigni- 
f'd that the Only thing intended by the Reproof, 
was the Amendment of him that ſuffers it. Nay, 
it will become us in our differences, even with 
our greateſt Enemies; in deſpite of all Indigni- 
ties yet, to preſerve a Gravity; to keep our 
ſelves free from Paſſion; for whatſoever we do 


 indiſtemper, can neither be well done in ir ſelf, 


nor approved by thoſe that are Witn«fles to the 
doing1rt. Ir isa lewd thing likewiſe tor a man 
ro talk much of himſelf ; eſpecially with Thraſo, 
to brag of things that are falſe, and to make Sport 
for the Company. 


BEING now to go through all the Points 
of Decencyand Dmty ( as That is my deſign.) I 
ſhall ſay ſomerhing what kind of Houſe I ſhould 
thiok fit for a Perſon of Honour, or a Prince, fo 
as tO have it accommodate for uſe ; for That's the 
Intent of Building it : and there mult yet be had a 
regard to the State and Dignity of the Perfon chat 
Inhabits it. I have been rold of Cs, Oftavia 
( the firſt Conſul of That Family ) that he was 


highly 
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highly reverenc'd for: a Magnificent Pile that he 

built upon the Palatine-Hil ; and that the Repu- 
ration he got by ſo many peoples coming to ſee if | 
ur it, oper'd his way ( being but a new man) to | 
as the Conſu/ſhip, Scanrus afterward cauſed That \J 
nd to be demoliſh'd, for the Enlargment of his '' 
1, Own. The former brought the Conlulſhip firſt 


y, into his Family :- and: the latter, ( tho' the Son 
e- of an Eminent, and Famous perſen,and the Houſe 
nd enlarged ) brought into it, not only a Repulſe, 
Ee, but Miſery and Shame. It does well to have the Fir the 


. Dignity of the Maſter yet further adorned by the Zoe to | | 
o- Ml Houle, butnot that Dignity to be fetch'd alto. Maſter; if | 


e MW enough : bur a large houſe, without People, 
n diſparages the Maſter of it, and eſpecially if- ir. 
, has been more frequented under a Former Pof- | 
+ WW ſeſſor: for 'tis an Odious Thing to have Paſſen- I 
ers refle& upon it, and fay (as intheſe Times, "Þ 
there's too much Occaſion ) Here's the Old 
's Houſe, bat where's the Old Maſter? I would 
I W have him that ſers upon Building, take ſpecial 
dF Carenotto laſh out into Menace, and: Ex- Xeep the 
oF pence, as a thing of Ill Conſequence, even in Zxpence 
ec MW the Example; for there are 400 miany Imitators P#hin 
a in This Kind, of the doings of Princes. How <9"? 
«i many have we that Emulate the Splendor of Zu- 
cullw's Villa's ( bis Country-houſes : ) but where, 
is the man that Emylates his Virtue ? There oo 
E 


1- gether from ir, The Houle ſhould be grac'd by | 
f, the Maſter, and not the Maſter by the Houſe ,, | 
y, MW anrditis ina Houſe, as itis in Other Caſes: a, | 
h MW man muſt have a reſpeR, not. only to- himſelf, 4 
i- but alſo to others. In the Houſe of a Perſon of {: 
Ir Eminent Condition, where many Guelts, areto is 
o be received, and men of all ſorts ro be admitted, 1 
f, there mult great Care be taken that it be large. | 
: 
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be a Meare obſerv'd in Theſe things, and that 
Moderation mult be transferr'd, in all Caſes, to 
the Uſe, Ornament, and Convenience of Life. 
But-enough of This. 


ThreeRules , I N all Undertakings there are three things to 

for all Un- be obſerv'd. Firſt, That we govern our Appe- 

dertakings. tites by Reaſon, which 1s a ſure way to keep us 
toour Duties. Secondly, That we take a right 
Eſtimate of our Enterprizes, and allow Time, 
and Pains, neither more nor leſs than the matter 
requires, Thirdlz, That we keep a 'Meaſure, 
even in thoſe things that are maiter of Dignity, 
and Reputation, We cannot do better, than to 
obſerve the Decornmy already ſpoken of, with- 
Out moving one ſtep beyond ir, But the Firſt 
point is the moſt Excellent off the Three. 


Tre Deco- | W E come now to the Order of Things, and 
'rum of - the Opportanity of Seaſons, Under this Science is 
|.  Placeand comprehiended that which theGreeks call *EvraZie, 
: .- Time. by whichwe underſtand the Harmony of Order : 
| and not ThatcAſodeſty that regardsT emperament, 
and c Meaſure. Now to take it as Modeſty , 

the Sroical Definition of it is This, It us the kill 

of diffofing all our Words, and Attions, intheir 

Proper Plate. So that the Orgering of things, 

and rhe placing of them, are much one and the 

Order de. Tame + for they define Order to be only the laying: 
find, together of things in their due, and fitting places, 
But they tell us, that the Place of AttHon reſpets 
the Opportunity of Time : Now That ſeaſonable 
Time of Aion, the Greeks call *Evxargia, the 
Latins, —_ So that Thu Modeſty, taken 
inthe ſenſe atoreſaid, is the Knowledge of the Op- 
porpunities of Times fit for Aftion, Which 1s 
A 


— 
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a definition that may as well agree with the Pra: 


dence which we haye treated of inthe beginning. 
But in this place we are diſcourſing of Modera- 


tion, Temperance, and Virtues of that quality, 


Wherefore having lodg'd theſe matters which 
particularly belong to Prudence, in their Righe 
places ; we come now to thoſe Virtues that re- 
fer to Modeſty, and the Gaining of a Good opi- 
nion, and Eiteem in the World ; of which we 
have ſpoken largely. 


I T ſhould be in the Order of Life, as in That tydecencies 
of an Artificial, avd well govern'd Diſcourſe. inreſpet of 


All the Parts of it ſhould be Equal, and Cor- —_ 


reſpondent one tO another. Many things do well 
enough over a Glaſs of Wine,that would be moſt 
ridiculous and ſhameful], upon a Debate. There 
ſhould be no fooling in ſerious matters. It was 
well ſaid of Pericles, at a Council of War, to 
his Colleague Sophocles , that was joyned with 
him in the Command of the Army. As they were 
upon a Conſultation, there happened to paſs by, 
a very fine Youth, What a delicate Child © there ? 
( fays Sophecles, in the middle of the Debate, ) 
Brother, ( ſays Pericles ) a Generals Eyes, ſhoul 

be as Temperate as his Fingers, But if the ſame 
thing had been ſpoken at a publique SpeRacle, 
nothing could have been ſaid againſt it; ſo power- 
ful is the Conſideration of 7;me and Place, If a- 


man were upon a forr»ey, and going to Plead a 


Canſe, no body would blame him for rhinking 
of his Bus'neſs, and conning of his Leſſon, by 
the way , but That penſive, muſing humour, at 
a Jolly Entertainment, would be looked upon, 
to be either want of Wit, or Breeding, in the 
not diſtinguiſhing of Times; Now for things 

ws " which 
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which are very groſs, as for a man to fall a Sing- 

ing in a Court of Juſtice, or to do any thing 

that is notoriouſly prepoſterous, or improper : 

Theſe are abſurdities ſo well underſtood by all 

people, that there needs no Precept, or. Cau- 

tion, in the Caſe, But there are certain Niceties 

The Nice- of Converſation, which are indeed ſo minute, 

tics ofCon= that ſome make ſiight of them ; and others do nor 

verſa:ion. ſo much as perceive them, And yet theſe are the 

Points that require our moſt diligent confidera- 

tion, For as it is in Muſical Inſtruments, let 

them be never ſo little out of Tune, a skilful Ear 

preſently rakes Cheque at it : and that's the Caſe 

1n the leaſt diſconſonancy of Life. Only the Of. 

fence is ſo much the Greater here, by how much 

6 the Agreement of our Attions, and Manners is 

of greater value, and effe&, than a Conſent of 

Sounds, Wherefore, as there js no Jarre, or 

Diſcord in Muſique, ſo ſmall, as to ſcape the 

animadverſion of a Critical Ear , no leſs quick 

and accurate ought we to be in Cenſuring, and 

DeteRing the Venial Errors of Life : Being led 

to the knowledge of the greateſt matters, even 

y the ſmalleſt, From the Motion of the Eye , 

oma Smooth, or a Contracted Brow , from 

Sadneſs, Mirth, Laughter, Speech, Silence, nay 

fromthe very Tone of Soft, or Loud ſpeaking , 

and a thouſand ſuch Common Circumſtances, we 

Sather the underſtanding of Humana Duties , 

and of what Naturally becomes us, and what the 
Contrary, 


Zy Obſer. NOW toward the EreCting of a true Judg- 
ving others Ment upon things in This Kind, it were not amiſs 
| —_—— for us to begin our Obſervations abread : And: 
lus,  Thento Avoid, or Correct That in our ſelves, 
ac. ey which 
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which we find misbecoming in Others. For ſo 
it is, (I cannot tell how it comes about } that 
weare much better at ſpying out our Neighbours 
Fazlts, than our Ows ; and therefore it is a good 
and a Profitable Method, the teaching of Chil- 
dren to do better, by ſhewing them in imitation 
how ill it becomes them to do amiſs. In Cafes 
doubtful, and hard to be cefoly'd upon, it will 
behove us to conſult men of Learning, and Ex- 
perience, for Direction, Now it 1s very Na- 
tural for men to follow the Byaſs of their proper 
Inclinations. So that we are not only to attend 
to what any body ſays , but likewiſe to what he 
Thinks, andeven to the very Motive that leads 
him to That Thought. For as it is with Painters, 
Statuaries; nay, and with Right Poets tqg.; 
They love to have their Works expos'd, and,”-as 
the World finds fault, ro mend them. They take* . 
advice upon what's amiſs, both with Themſelves 
and their Friends, and are induc'd to thedoing, 
or not doing , to the Changing, or Correcting 
of many things by the Opinion of Others, But 
for what concerns Cuſtoms, and Civil Inſtituti- 
ons; there can be no place there for the preſcri- 
bing, where.the matter it ſelf is a Precept, Nei- 
ther let a man ſo much deceive himſelf, as to ima- 
Sine that the Example of Socrates, for the pur- 
poſe, or Arif#ippxs, in the ſaying, or doing of 
any ill thing againſt Rules of Government, mult 
preſently authorize him to the ſame Licence : For Great Yir- 
This Liberty, in thoſe Great and Divine men, tues «re 4 
we are to look upon as a priviledge purchas'd Priviiege 
by their Virtues, Now for the Cyniques ( thoſe Aides 
Enemies of Shame, and conſequently of Honeſty, | 
and /Virtze ) there's no enduring of them, To 
Magiſtrates, and Print in Authority, we are 

s 3 to 


Duty. 


Of Trade. 
Which is 
Either ſqr-" 
did, 


And Yo- 
Lupruary. 
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to pay all Honour, and Reverence,' and ſo like- 
wiſe to all thoſe worthy Patriots that have ſpent 
their Lives in Great, avd Honetlt Actions ;, and 
1n the ſervice of their Country. We owe a re- 
ſpect alſoto Grey hairs, and even to Thoſe that 
are bur deſign'd to any Adminiſtration inthe Go- 
vernment, We inuit diſtinguiſh betwixt a Citi- 
zen and a Stranger, and even in a Stranger, be- 
twixt a Private Perſon, and a Publique. But to 


A General ſum up all in a word, it is our Duty co Cheriſh, 


Maintain, and Preſerve Unity, Peace, and Good 
Agreement, in Humane Society, 


WE come now to the matter of Trade, and 
Profit, which we find to be divided into Liberal, 
( or in Vulgar Engliſh, Creditable ) and Sordig, 
There are ſome Painful Employmerts that carry 
along with them a General Odium , as that of a 
T ax gatherer, oran Vſurer, Theſe, in the firſt 
place, I do not like; andIdo alſo look upon all 
Atercenary Dealings, where we pay for the Pork, 
and not for the Art, to be Meare, and Ignoble. 
The very Price of the Commodity is a kind of Co- 
venanting for Slavery, It 1s alſo a Conrſe Buſi- 
eſs, That of a Retayler, that only buys in a 
Lump, to fell again in Parcels : For they get 
their very Bread commonly by Lying , which ts 
2 molt Unmanly ſubmiſſion. And to for all Ae- 
chaniques, they are men of Low, and Yulgar 
buſineſs, and we are not to expect any thing thar 
is Clear, and Generous, from the Shop. I am 
likewiſe with Terence, no; friend to thoſe Trades 
thar Miniſter to Luxury , as Fiſhermen, Butchers, 
Cooks, Prdding-makers, Fi ers; nor to 
the Voluptnuous Arts, as Perfumers, Dancing- 
maſters, and the whoje Myſtery of Gaming, = 

| or 
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for thoſe Profeſſions that require a greater mea- 
ſure of Prudence, and Miniſter Advantage in 
proportion; as Phyſique, Architeftare, the fur- 
niſhing of Good Inſtruttions , Theſe are commen- 
dable Employments, where they ſuit with the 
Condition of him that uſes them. And then for 
Merchanaizing, the driving of a petty. Trade, 
That way, is little better than Pealing, Bur 
when it comes to be Large, and General, and to 
be menag'd back and forward, with Cander, and 
Credit : it is no contemptible Application, Nay, 
on the Contrary, This way of Commerce 1s 
highly to be eſteem'd ; when he that has made 
his Fortune by ir, fits down ( not fariared, but ) 
contented; and retires as well from his Port, to 
the Conntry, as he has done many a time from 
the Sea to the Port, and there quietly enjoys 
himſelf, and his Poſſeflions. Of all Beneficial 
Induſtry, Certainly there is not any thing more 
Agreeable, or more Worthy of a Man of Honoxr, 
and Reafoy, than the Caltwre and Emprovement 
of the Earth , which being a Subject handled at 
large in our Cato Major, we ſhall refer you thi- 
ther for your ſatisfaction, 


in 


Or of Can- 
dour and 


Credit, 


HERE is enough ſaid already upon the ſeveral Of Two 
parts of Virtue, and our Duties arifing from Duties, 


thence, 
two Duties before us, which to chuſe : ( a thing 
that often happens ) and of 7 wo honeſt Propoſ6- 
tions, which is the Honeſter, is the Queſtion: 
( a Point omitted by Panetixe. ) For fince there 
is 0 Virtue, but what iſſues from One of theſe 
four Fountains, and has a reſpe& either to Know- 
ledge, ' Society, Courage, or Moderation , it mult 
neceſſarily be, that upon a Complication of theſe 

| | F Virtues, 


It remains now to conſider in a Cafe of whichto 


Chuſe. 
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Virtues, there muſt likewiſe :enſue a Competition 
of Daties, Now it is my: Openion,. that Man- 
kind is Naturally more concerned in Offices that 
relate to the Community, than in matters that 


_ only afﬀfe&t the Underſtanding , which may be 


Wiſdom is 
the princi- 
pal Virtue, 


thus made out, Take a wiſe man, that has the 
World at Will, both for Fortune, and Leiſure , 
Jet him conſider with himſelf, and contemplate 
all things whatſoever, that are worth the Know- 
ing, He would be yer ſick of his Life, for all 
this, if he wereto ſpend his time wholly in ſo- 
litude, and without a Companioo, 


THE Principal Virtueis ( as I have ſaid ) 
That, which the Greeks call gogia, and We, Wiſ- 
dom, But their geoynors ( or Prudence ) 1s quite / 
Another thing, being the (kill of ?#dging what 
we are to do, and what not : Or of diſtinguiſhing 
betwixt Good and Evil, Whereas #/:/dom ( which 
we call the Principal ) # the Knowledge of things 
Divine and Humane : wherein is comprebended 
a certain Correſpondence betwixt the Gods, and 


Men, and a Society among Themſelves, Now if 


This be the moſt Eminent Vireae, as Certainly ir 
is : So mult that likewiſe be the molt Eminenx 
Duty, which refers tro Community. Far the 
Speculation and Perception of things, 1s but /ame 
and imperfeft, if it be not follow'd with Aon, 
which A102 is beſt feen, 1n providing for the 
Common Benefits of Mankind : And muſt there- 
fore be reduced to.the Subjet of Humane $Sq- 
Ciety ; in preference to the naked Underſtanding 
of things, And this does every Good man find 
to be Ftue, upon his Own PraRice, and Obſer- 
vation. For where's the man, that is fo tranſ- 
pprred with a Thirſt of Knowledge ; or adefixe 


of 
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of piercing into the Nature of things, that if he 
ſhould be call'd upon the ſuddain, to the Relief of 
his Country, his Father, or his Friend, that were 
in danger : Where is the Man ( Ifay) that in 
the heat and rapture of his moſt Divine Contem- 
plations, would not quit Al), to attend this Duty, 
even ſuppoſing him to be in his Thoughts already 
numbring the Stars, and taking meaſure of the 
Univerſe ? This gives us to underſtand, that rhe 


Offices of fuſtice, conducing ro the Common Fuſtice 
Urility of Mankind (than which nothing ought more 


to be dearer to us ) are of ſo much greater im- 
portance, than theſe of Sr«dy, and Science , and 
never was any man ſo taken up in hjs Life, and 
Application, with the ſearch of Knowledge, as 
not yet to have an Eye to his Duty to the Pub- 


lique , and to Conſult the well-being of Sociable ,,,, Min, 
Nature; As we ſee in the Inſtance of Lycias the yy in the 
P)thagorean, to the' Theban Epaminonaas , and firſi place. 


in That of Plxto, to Dion of Syracaſe; and di- 
vers others that train'd up their Diſciples to 
the Love, Knowledge, and Exerciſe of Civil 
Duties. And for the ſervice, (if any at all ) 
which I my ſelf have render'd to the Repablique, 
I muſt aſcribe it ro wy Maſters,and to my Books, 
that inſtructed, and fitted Me for my Funaion, 
For great men do not only teach the Lovers of 
Learning during their Lives, but in their very 
Graves t00 : LU nogas” - their Precepts down 
to after times, for the Uſe of Poſterity, Now 
to ſhew how much Their Leiſures contributed to 
our Buſineſs ; Theſe Eminent men have not flipr . 
ſo much as any one point appertainingto the 
Laws, Manners, and Diſcipline of the Common- 
yealth , but bave til], with all their Faculties, 
applycd the Fruits of their Labours and Studies, 

OP [0 


Leagues 


&re more 
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to the well-being of the Publique, So that a Co- 
pious Eloquence, joyned with Prudence, is much 
more profitable, than the moſt refin'd ſubtilty of 
Thonght, without ſpeaking. For Meditation 
does only Circalate within ut ſelf , Whereas Ele- 
quence works upon Others, and Inſinuates it ſelf 
into the Aﬀections of all that hear ir, We muſt 
not imagine that Bees gather into Swarms, upon 
a deſign to make their Ce/ls, but it is in their 
Nature to Congregate, and then they work their 
Combs, Andio it is with Aten, who are much 
more Socioble by Nature ; when they are gotren 
together, they Conſult their Common buſineſs, 
Now for That Virtue ( of 7«ftice ) which pro- 
vides for the Defence, and Converſation of Men 
in Society , if it be not accompanied with the 
Unaerſtanding of Things, it is but ſolitary, and 
Fruitleſs, And what is ('o#rage, without the 
ſoftneſs of Humane Conrteſie, and Candonr, but 
a Savage,and Ontragious Brutality ? From hence 
we may infer the Excellency of a Praftical Fuſtice, 
in the Ordering of Mankind , above the force, 
and effe&t of a Speculative Notion, There are 
ſome people that Phanſie all Leagues and Aſſo- 


for Society Ciations amongſt men, to ariſe from the need 
| De- that one man has for another, toward the ſupply- 
ence. 


ing of our Natural, and Common Neceſſities : 
becauſe ( ſay They ) if Providence had deliver'd 
us from This Care of Looking after Food, and 
Cloathing, by appoiming ſome Extraordinary 
way for the furniſhing of it ; no man, of either 


Brains, or Virtue, would ever trouble his head 


about Buſinefs ; but wholly deliver himſelf upto 
the attaining of Wiſdom. But This is a miſtake; 
For even in That Condition, a man would fly So- 
litude, and wiſh for a Companion in his very 
LE nn on Studies: 
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Studies :; he wonld be willing to Teach, and to 
Learn; to Hear, and to Speak, So that be- 
yondqueſtion, the Duties that defend, and fup- 
port men in Society, are more to be eltcem'd 


than thoſe, that barely relate ro Learning, an 
Knowledge. 


IT may be another Queſtion whether The Fuſtice 
Community which is ſo Conſonant to Nature, be «nd Tem- 
in al} Caſes to be preferr'd to Modeſty, and IMo- PIE It 

 deratiow, Now I think Not, For there are cer ds Ii! 
ſome things, partly ſo foul, and in part ſoflagi- 
tious, that a wiſe man (-even if it were to ſave 
his Country ) would not be guilty of them, Po- 
fiaonixs has made a large Colleftion of ſuch Ca- 
ſes : Bar ſo filthy, ſo obſcene, that a man cannor 
honeſtly repeat them. Now why ſhould any 
man do that for the ſaving of his Country, which 
his Country it ſelf would rather periſh, than any 
member of it ſhould do ? But however, this 
is the beſt on't , that ir can never be for the In- 
terelt of the pablique, to have a wiſe man do 
any ſuch thing. Let it be therefore concluded, 
that of All Duties we are to prefer thoſe that 
tend toward the Maintaining of Society. For a 
Conſiderate Attion preſumes an Antecedent Cogni- 
tion, and Wiſdom, Sothat it is more to Do Con- 
ftderately, than to Think Wiſely, But let This 
ſuffice; for the matter js made ſo plain, that 
there will be no difficulty to reſolve upon Two 
Duties in queſtion, which to Chaſe, Bur then 
in the Community it ſelf, there are ſeveral De- Degrees of 
grees of Duties, in ſubordination one to ano-- pyies, 
ther. The Firſt is what we oweto the Immor- f 
tal Gods, the Second, to our Contr); the 
Third, to our Parents, and ſo in Order, fuc- 
| - EY | celtively, 
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ceſſively, to Others. Upon a Brief Diſquiſition 
of This matter, it will appear that the point in 
debate, is not only which is honef#, and which 
the Contrary : but of Two boneſt propoſitions , 
which is the ' Honefter;, and then, which is the 
Honeſteſt of All, This ( as I have ſaid ) was 
ſlipt by Panetizs ; but let us now proceed, 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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N What manner Duties ariſe from Virtue, 
and from every diſtint Branch of it, 1s The Sub- 
ſufficiently explained, ( as I conceive ) in je# of This 
the Former Book, It remains now ( my Book, 
Son Marcus ) that we proceed upon ſome cer- 4 
tain forts of Duty, that have a regard ro the | 
ſplendor and Ornament of Life : As to Riches, 
Power; and a Competent proviſion of things 
Commodious for the Uſe of Man. The matter 
in queſtion was, ( asItold you ) Firſt what is 
Profitable, and what ot. Secondly, What is 
more Profitable, Comparatively with that which 
is Leſs: And Laſtly, What's moſt Profitable of 
All things, without Compariſon, You have here 
the Subject of This Treatiſe : But before I enter 
upon the Diſcourſe it ſelf, I muſt give you a word 
or two of my Purpoſe, and Intention, 
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ſo1ll a Name in the World, ( verily with ſome 
good men to00) that I am afraid ſometimes, of 
hazzarding my Credit withthem , for beſtowing 
ſo much Time, and Labour upon This Study. 
But truly, for my Own part, ſo lopg as the Ma- 
nagement of Publique Afairs paſt through thole 
hands, to which the Commonwealth had de- 
liver'dup it ſelf : All my Thoughts, and Cares 
were direted That way, But when One man 
came to Grafp all, and that there was no longer 


Any place for Authority, or Counſel, ( thoſe 


Publique-ſpirited men being gone too, that had 
been my Partvers in the Charge of the Govern- 
ment ) It was not for me, either on the One 


| hand, to abandon my felf to an Anxious, and 


trkſome Melancholy, or, or» the other, to 
plunge my ſelf icto pleaſures, below the Dignity 
of my Profeſſion, Oh ! that the Republique 
might have continu'd {lill in the Former ſtate, 


without falling into thoſe hands , that ſought, 


not ſo much the Change of Aﬀairs, as the Total 
Ruine of them, For it the Commonwealth 
were Now ſtanding, 1 ſhould be doing at this 
inſtant juſt as I did before, Firſt, my Bus neſs 
would lie more at the Bar, than in my Study , 
and Secondly, I ſhould now be ſetting down my 
Pleadings, as formerly, inſtead of theſe Morals : 
But ſince the Diſſolution of the Government, 


that took up all my Cares, my Thoughts, my 


Studies ; There's no more Law, or Sevate-Im- 
ployment, Marters being brought to This Paſs, 
( and *tis not for any man that has a Soul, to fir 
Rill, and do nothing ) What could I better do, 
than to betake my ſelf ro my Philoſophy , My 
Firſt Study, and the moſt Innocent, the Honeſteſt 
Diverſion of my Troubles? -Ir 'was the Tofticu- 


ron 
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tion of my Youth', and I ſpent a great deal of 
Time upon't : Till I came afterward to puſh my 
Fortune in the World, for Offices, and Prefer- 
ments; and then I dedicated my felf wholly to 
the Government : But ſtill reſerving Thoſe hours 
for philoſophy, which I had to ſpare from the 
Publique, and my Friends, and Thoſe very 
hours were ſpent in Reading too; for I had no 
Leiſure to Write. The Calamity of thoſe Times 


was Extreme : and yet we have drawn This Be- | 


nefit from ir, that we are now at Liberty to com- 
mit thoſe things to Letters, which our Conntry- 
men were very little acquainted with, tho* in 
themſelves infinitely worth the Knowing, For 
( in the name of all the Gods) What i more 
deſirable than. Wiſdom ? more Excellent , more 
uſeful to a man? or what more worthy of him? 
We call the Lovers of ir, Philoſophers, from the 
very Etymon of the word : For Philoſophy, by 
Interpretation, is orly the Love of Wiſdom. The 


Antients defin'd it to be the Science of things Di- 


vine and Humane ; and of their Canſer, What 
will any man ſpeak well of, I wonder, that re- 
proaches this Study ? if he ſeeks either the De- 
light of his Mind, or the allaying of his cares, 
this 15 the Study that does it Incomparably above 
all others : For it furniſhes him, everyday, with 
ſomething or other, toward Attaining, and En- 
joying a Virtuous, anda Happy Life. If Vir- 
tue, or an Unſhaken conſtancy, be his Bus'neſs, 
it is either to be compaſſed This way, or not at 
all. There is not any thing ſo ſmall, but there 
goes Art, and Application roward rhe acquiring 
of it-: And ſhallany man beſo mad rhen, as to 
think that there needs none toward the moſt Im- 
pry on Rn CE WW Ig 
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be any. Diſcipline of Virtue, where ſhall we look 
for it ; if we depart from This way of finding 

it out ? This Queſtion, as it falls properly under 

another Topique, So we have handled it in ano- 

ther place; and more accurately too ; That 1s 

to ſay,in our Exhortations to Philoſophy My pre- 

ſent purpoſe is only to ſet forth, that having no- 

thing any longer to do, in the Govertiment, 

I made choice of This Subje& for my private 
Entertainment, But I muſt expe& to be here 
encounter'd, and that by ſome of the Learned 

too, with a charge of contradicting my ſelf, 
An0bjeai. For how does it conſiſt, ſay they, the entring 
on anſwer- upon Diſputes, and delivering Precepts of Duty, 
ed. as things Certain; and yet at the ſame time, to 
maintain that we have no certain Knowleage of 

an) thing? 1 ſhould be glad to be a little better 
underſtood; For I am none of thofe Roving, 
Wandring heads, that Live, and Live on , with- 

Out propoſing to themſelves any Scope, or De- 

ſign, How Miſerable were That mans mind, 

or rather his Life, that ſhould be debarr'd the 

Ule of his Reaſon, not only in the matter of Ar- 

Sument, but in the main End of his Being ? 

Now for thoſe Points which Others Divide, into 

Certain, and Uncertain, it pleaſes me better, 

that they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by calling them 
Probable, or Improbable. And what ſhould hin- 

der me now from Embracing the One, and di{- 
allowing the Other ? provided that I keep my 

ſelf from being either Arrogantly poſitive ; or 

Raſh and Inconſiderate ; Two qualities that hold 

no fellowſhip with Wiſdom, Burt our people, 

on the Other fide, will diſpute every thing : For 

( ſay they ) without comparing Both parts, how 
thall any man know which is the gh; ? But This 
| matter 


The Second Book, IM $4 
matter (T ſuppoſe } is ſufficiently clear'd, in-6ur 
Academical ;Oneſtions, Now for You, ( my 
Son ) tho' you have been train'd up in the mot 


Ancient, and Noble ſort of Philoſophy, and un; | 
der the Inſtitution of Cratipps ; ( an Author 

not inferiour to the moſt Venerable Founders, of ' 
it ) 1 would not have youa Stranger yet to your | 
Fathers Writings, which you. will not God 
much differing from your Own, But now 19 
the Point, 0-66. 


W E have, for methods ſake, made a Diſtri- The Diftrt- | 
bution of Humane Duties into Five Parts ;, Two, _ - 3 | 
upon the Poirts oft Decency, and Virrue, T'we werk. N 
more, with a reſpe& to the Commodiouſneſs, of ny 
Life, as Power, Wealth, &c. Anda Fifth, Sr 
a regard to our Eleftion, rather of One, than 
Another, when ſeveral things, either Goth, Or 
Profitable, meet in Competition, We have al; 
ready gone through the Firſt Branch of this Diz 
viſion; which I muſt recommend to your partts 
cular Attention, and Study, The Point now in ,,, ,,. 
hand is That which we call Proficable : A word, protable 
which by the Corruption of Time, and ('ufom, © Corrupt- 
is perverted ;nfenſibly to the ſignification of e4- 
ſomewhat that- may be ſeparated from Hovefty:: . 
as if any thing could be Pens that were not * 
Honeſt, or any thing Honeff, without being Pros; + | 
fitable, an Error of the moſt pernicious conſes © 
quence imaginable to the Life of man. Theſe 
Three Points, how confuſed ſoever they may 
appear to be, are yet by Philoſophers of. great | 
Authority, . very judiciouſly, and ingenuouſly Profitable 
diſtinguiſhed in the Imagination : concluding in 2:Honelt 
This, that whatſoever 5 Profitable, is Honeſt, $772 
and whatſoever i Honeſt, is Profitable : And Terms, . 
Eee da” 
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- Cohiſequently that wharſoever is Either of them, 
is the Other, From the not underſtanding of 
this 'matter aright, it comes often'to paſs, thar 
weave a Cunning, Artificial ſort of people, in 

Craft miſ- great Admiration : miſtaking Craft, for wiſ- 

raken for 4oms. This Opinion is by all means to be rooted 

Wiſdom, out from among men , and this following per- 

fwaſion ereted in the ſtead of that, there is no 

compaſling the end, we aim at, by Fraudulent, 

and Indirect Courſes, but only by juſt Dealings; 
TE and honeſt Counſels, | | | 


Things. tz '' N OW the things appertaining'to Convent- 
animant, *i Etictesfor the Life of man, are either Tnanimatre, 
av Gold, Silver, Minerals, and the produGtions 

Animate, Of Ye” Earth , or Animated, and indu'd with 
Tmiyul/z, ard Appetite, And thoſe again are di- 
vided, into "Unreaſonable, and Reaſonable, Of 
the former kind, we may reckon "Horſes, Oxen, 
and other ſorts of Cattle ; Bees, &c, whoſe 1a- 
boar Contributes in ſyme meaſure, ' to the Uſe 
Reaſonebls 3fd Neceſſities of Life: and then for Reaſonable, 
' + Wwe may account the Gods, and Men." By Piecty 

- © and Holineſs, we make our ſelves acceptable to 

© the Gods, bur in'the next place r6' the Geds 

One man « themſelves, it is. inthe power of Men to retider 
the greateſt themſelves moſt Beneficial to one another. And 
Adef thofe things which may be hurtful,or Injuriovs to 
10 exother, Us,d0 fall likewiſe under the ſame Diviſion. Bu in 
This Caſe the Gods are excepted; 'as preſuming 

that they will do us no harm, 'So that the great- 

eſt miſchief that we are liable — is from one 

..- another, For the' very Tnanimaig things we 

bak a ſpake of, are' moſt of them, the Effedts of Hu- 


Unrcaſon- 
«lc. 


' tual Help mane Induſtry'and Labour, There goes a great 


ax4Society. deal of Work, and Art, to' the very preparing 
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bf 'them ; and then there muſt be Humane Ap- 
plication Are Uſing of them : For neither 
Phyſique, Navigation, Tillage, the Reaping and 
Gathering of our Corn, and Fruits, or the Con- 
ſervation of them, could be effeRted without 
the labour of fan. There would be no Ex; 
porting what we have to ſpare, or Importing. 
what we want, without rhe mutual Help one” 6 
another. How ſhould fe ferth up Stones '6uf 
of the Quarties for our neceſſary uſe ; or Iron, 
Braſs, Gold, Silver, out of the Bowels of the 
Earth, without Labour, and the Hands of men ? 
whence came our Houſes, at Firſt, to defend us 
from the Injuries of Heat and Cold ? or How 
ſhould we afterward have Repaired, or Rebuilt 
them, when they come to be laid in Ruines, either 
y Tempeſt; Earthquakes, or even by Ape it 
ſelf : If the Obligations and Neceflities of Hy- 
mane Societies, had not moy'd us ro call for Help, 
one of another ? Our Aquadxt;, our Caralifog, 
the turning of Rivers, and flowing of -qup, 
Grounds, our Sea Banks, our forced Pour 
and Harbours, are they not all of them the Ff-. 
fet of Manual Operation'and Induſtry 5 From, 
theſe Inſtances, anda thouſand more, it appears, 
andeniably that the very advantages which: we. 
receive even from Inanimate things would: be: 
torally [aſt tb us ; but for That Labour and Endeg-, 
vor that gives us Profit of them ; and to which, 
we are likewiſe indebted for'the Benefits that ve. 
receive even from” Beaſts themſelves. It was in-, 
doubtedly the Invention of man't60 , the Appli 
extion of them to the Uſe of Mankind , nor .cag, 
weat this day either Feed, Reclaim, or Preſerve. 


+ 
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what we have occafion for, or make our Beſt.of, © © 


their Service; without the Aſſiſtance” of one ati-' 
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other. Is it not by the he)p of Men, that we 
defiroy thoſe Creatures that are hurtful ro us , 
and take others, that we may be the better for ? 
What ſhould I ſpeak of thoſe Innumerable Arts, - 
without which -we are little better than Dead, 


' Living? What Cure for the Sick ? What de- 


light for the Sond? What Food, or. Clothing, 
without the help of Arts, and Trades, to ſup- 
ply us ? This is it that furniſhes, and Sweetens 
Humane Life ; and in our manner of Fecding, 
and Covering, raiſes us above the Condition of 
Beaſts. How ſhould Cities have been either 
bailt, or peopled without Correſpondence, and 
Commerce? And hence come Laws, and Cuſtoms, 


. the Equal- and Univerſal! Bounds of Common 


Right, for the (omfort, and Regulation of our 
Lives.. And this Communication produces Gentle- 
neſs of Manners, and Modeſty, and This is it 
that ſupports us in a State of. Security, and fur- 
niſhes us in all our. Wants, by the Intercourſe 
of Giving, and Receiving, and by the Exchange 
of Good Offices, and Conveniences,, A great 
deal of this might have been ſpar'd , For it is 
clear ro every man, That which Panetizs has ſo 
much enlarg'd «hp Which is, that never any 
Prince or Genera], either in War, or in Peace, 
atchiev'd any Great, and Profitable. Exploit, 
without the Concurrence of Humane 'Aid. He 
makes his Inſtances in Themiſtocles, Pericles, Cy- 
ru, Ageſilaus, Alexander ,, who could: never 
have done thoſe mighty things ( he ſays ) without 
the help of Others, But there was no neceſlity 


The gre:z: of Witneſſes in ſo evident a matter. Now as 
Miſchiefs the Advantages are very Great, which we re- 


one man tg 


exorber, here is no Miſchief ſo deteſtable, which one man 


ceive by Communication, and Agreement ; So. 


does 
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does not bring upon another. Dicearchus, 2 
Famous, and an Eloquent Peripatetique, has 
written an expreſs Trat of the Deſtruttion of 
Men, Heſumms up all the Fatallties of Alan- 
kind , as Inundations, Plagues, Deſolations, the 
ſudden Incarſions of Wild Beaſts, and Serpents, 
which, according to his Relation, have ſome- 
times  devour*'d whole Nations : and all This, 
( he ſays ) is as nothing, ro the Calamities, that 
by War, and Seditions, we have brought oze 


upon another, Now lince it is without diſpute, 


that we are the Authors both of great Good, and 
of great Evil, among our ſelves, it muſt be the 
Bus'neſs, as it is the Property of Virtue, ſo to 
mould and faſhion mens minds, -as to Create -in 
them, Inclinations of Contributing roward the 
Common good of Mankind, Now for thoſe 


Benefits, that we receive from things withour -- 


Life, or in whart kind ſoever, in the uſe and or- 
dering of Beaſts; they are properly Mechanical : 
and the Works of the Boay, rather than 'of the 


Mind, But thoſe Studies, that fit, and diſpoſe 


us for the Emprovement of our Fortunes, are 
excited by the Prudence and Virtue of excelent 


every thing in its Naked Truth and Simplicity + 
in the Correſpondence of Circumſtances, a 

the Conſequences of things, with the Riſe -and 
Cauſes ;of them,” Secondly, the Moderating of 
our Paſſions, and Appetites, ( which the Greeks 


- call 74, and $oud; ) and ſubjeRing them ro the 


Government. of Reaſon. The Third; 'is, the 
Skill of menaging our Converſation with fo much 
Conrteſie, and Diſcretion, as to gain the kindneſs 
and afliftance of our 4 7 Vo toward - 
: | 3 Urs 


Men : For almoſt all Virtue moyes upon Theſe - Barr 


Three Points, Firſt, the Accurate Perception of Firtue. 
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The Power 
of Fortune, 
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furniſhing of us with all things that our Nature 
requires, in competency and plenty ; Defending 
and Protecting us from Violence, revepging our 
ſelves upon thoſe that affront us, by inflicting 
ſuch puniſhments only as may ſtand with Huma- 
nity, and Juſtice, As to the Means, and Faculty 
þoth of Making Friends, and Keeping them, 
( which we ſhall ſpeak of in due Time, and 
Place ) only a ward, in paſſage, nn 


WE are all of us ſenſible of the Power of For- 
tune, inthe matter of Proſperity, and Adverſity : 
When ſhe gives us a Fair Gale, our Courſe is 
ſmooth, and gentle, till we arrive at our deſired 
Port, But when the Wind blows ſtrong againſt 
us, we are fain to beat it out, under a thouſand 
hazards. Now there are ſome Caſualties, leſs 
frequent than Others: which are commonly 
ranged under the Dominion of Fortune, Firſt, 
from things Inanimate, as Storms, Tempeſts, 
Shipwracks, Ruines, Conflagrations , from Beaſts, 
as. Stroaks, Bitings, Trampling under foot, &c. 
Theſe are Accidents, as I ſaid, that fall nor our 


| often. But the Routing of Armies ; ( as of no 


lef than Three lately : ) the Loſs of Brave Com- 
wanders, ( one Incomparable Perſon bur the 
other day ) the Envy of the Xultitnae, and a 
World of Gallant, and Deſerving Men, by Pre- 
feriptions, Impriſonments, and forced Eſcapes, 
ſacrific'd to Popular Malice : And on the Other 
Side, Honours, Empire, Viftory ; tho! theſe 
things are All look'd upon as Fortwitous ; yet 
neither the Ore, nor the Other come to pals, 
without the Interpoſition of Labour and Indus 
fry; - Now fince thus it is; let us conſider by 
what fair Means we may make ſuch Intereſts, 


ang 
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and Friendſhips inthe World, as may turn to our 
Advantage.: If you ſhall. chionk the Diſcourſe 


over-long., compare it with the Dignity of the 
Subject, and perhaps you'll come to wilh there 
hid been.more on't. | 


WHAT good Office foever one Man does 
for Another, whether in the matter of Fortune, 
or Credit, he does it either upon the Account 
of Good Will, and Perſonal Aﬀettion ; or of Re. 
ſpett, as withing well to the Advancement of his 
Fortune, our of a Veneration for his Virtae 
Or elſe, upon the ſcore of Tr«ff, and Confidence 
in him : as one that is able to give us good Ag- 
vice: Orotherwiſe, out of fear, perchance, of 
his Power, Or in hope of a Reward: ( as it 15 
common for Princes, and Popular Pretenders, 
to ſcatter their ' Donatives,) Or Laſtly , Many 
Men are mov'd by the bare Obligation of Money, 
and Reward, The foxleſt, and the baſeſt of all 
Conſiderations, both ro Him that entertains the 
Addreſs, and to the Other, that makes it, For 
Matters are at an Il} paſs, when that which 
ſhould be obtain'd by Yirtze, is attempted by 
Afoney, Bur (inc? there 1s, many times, a Ne- 
ceſſity of That Proviſion, we will give ſome. Dt» 
reQions for the Uſing of it. Only ſomething 
muſt be ſaid in the Firit place, of Thoſe Things 
that haveia Nearer Affinity with Virtue, There 
are ſeveral Reaſons for which One Man puts him- 
ſelf under the Power, and Government. of Ano- 
ther , Either. Aﬀettion, Obligations, Excellency 
of Endowments, Hope of Profit , Fear of being 
forc'dto't ; Or Men are Inveigled by Liberal. Pro- 
miſer, or in fine,by Cirruption.and Reward, which 


we find to be a common caſe in ow#r Repabliqne.. 
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ZLoveutrhe THERE isnothing that ſecures Power, and 

beſt Secu- Greatneſs, like Love, "Nothing that endangers ut, 

- 44 ike Fear, Wherefore Ennizs ſays very well, 

'' He that is Fear'd, is Hated, and they that hate 

Hatred s # Man, wiſh him Dead, But when it comes 

tbe certzin Once tQ 3 General Hatred, there 15 no force that 

effet of is able to encounter it-: As we have found by late, 

Fear. anddear Experience, even if the thing had been 

unknown to us befare. And it is not only in the 

Violent Death of that Zyranr, Ceſar, ( whom 

this Oppreſſcd City was forc'd to bear, for want 

of Power to make Reſiſtance : But we may read 

it alſo in the common fate of other Oppreſſours , 

ſcarce any of them coming to a Natural End. 

Fear is a Falfe,and frort-liv'd Secarity ; but Love 

on the contrary, and Benevolence, are Firm, even 

ro the Death. In the Caſe of a Conguer'd People, 

J] muſt confeſs, if nothing elſe will keep them in 

Order , I ſhould adviſe the ſame Rigour, and 

- Authority tobe exercis'd over them, that a Afa- 

fer uſes over his Servants, But for any Man 

to purſue the ſame courſe. in a Free City, of 

making himſelf Fear'd, were a direct Madneſs. 

For let the Laws be never fo much Qppreſt, by 

Might, and FaQtion, and the very Found-tions 

of the Common Liberty ſhaken, there will be 

ſecret contrivances yet, private. Conſultations, 

and Inrolling of Partics , that will ſometime or 

other put Life again into the Governmem, Far 

Men are more ſenſible of the Want of Liberty, 

'than of the Enjoyment of it. Let us therefore 

1mbrace that which moſt conduces, not only to 

uy Security, but alſo to Wealth, and Power, 

* The Ready way to the attaining of our Deſires, 

ther jn Publique Affairs, or in Private, is, -- 
a ERS. > Ca 


The Second Book, 
caſt out Fear, and to preſerve and maintain 
Charity. For whoſoever would be Fear'd, muſt. 
neceſſarily be afraid himſelf of all that are afraid 
of him, Whar ſhall we think of the condition 
of the Firſt Dionyſus, under the horraur and 
the torture of his Terraurs? that ſindged his 
very Beard, becauſe he would not venture his 
Throat under the hand of a Barber ? Or of A- 
lexander the Pherean , that durſt not truſt him- 
ſelf with his beloved Thebe, without a Barba- 
r1an, a branded Slave, with his drawn Sword, 
for his Conductor ; and his Guards ſent before 
him to ſearch all the Womens Boxes, even to 
their very Clothes and Linnen, for conceal'd Pon- 
ards, or other dangerous Weapons ; before he 


- Curſt venture himſelf only from his Table, into 


his Bedchamber > O miſerable wrerch, that 
could put more confidence in a Stipmatiz'd Rar- 
barien, than in his own Wife ! But his Fears fell 
upon him, far ſhe kill'd him with her Own 
Hand, upon the jealoyſie of 4 private Amorr. 
Nor 1s there any P ower under Heaven that can 
long maintain it ſelf againlt a preſling,and an Uni- 


+ verſal Fear.And this we may ſee in the Example of 


Phalaris ; a Tyrant celebrated for his Cruelty ; 
who was cut off, not like the Pherean Alexan- 
der, by ſecret Treachery , nor yet like Onr Ce- 
ſar, by a particular band of Confpirators : But 
he was put to Death, by the Unanimous Outrage 
of the Citizens. of Agrigentum, in the very 
Harket-place, Did not the Macedonians aban- 
fdon Demetrixs, and go over as one Man, to Pyr- 
rhus ? Were not the Lacedemoniarns, for their 
TIniquity, and Miſ government, almoſt totally 
deſerted by their Ales, at that fatal Battle of 
Les'tra? where they ſigad laoking on, as Idle 

cab Specka- 
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94 Tully's Offices. 
_ SpeRators, till the Lacedemonians were wholly 
routed, and cut to pieces. I had rather make uſe 

of Foreign Inſtances, than Domeſtique upon 

This SubjeRt : But This however let me ſay, ſa 

long as the Qovernment of Rowe was influenc'd 

by Principles of Gentleneſs, more than of Yis- 

lence : ſo long as they fought only for their 
Friends, or for Empire, the Iſſue of the War 

was either a Generous Mercy, or at worſt, no 
manner of Unneceſſary Rigour. The Senate of 

Rome was Rome was in thoſe days the Haven, the Sanctuary 


formerly of Oppreſſed Kings, people, and Nations : 


the Senu- And the Magiſtrates and Captains of ThoſeTimes, 
&ry of we hq no Other Ambition, no Other pique of 
Opyefed. Glory in proſpe&,than to defend their Provinces, 
and to ſupport their Aſſociates with Truth and 

Equity : ſo that Reme did rather affe&t the Pa- 

zronage of the whole World, than the Empire 

of it, This cuſtom, and Diſcipline began ſome- 

times ſince by little and little to decline ; bur 

after the Victory of Sy/a, 'it was totally extindt : 

And in Truth, it would not have Jookrt well after 

ſuch Barbarities exercis'd upon the Citizens 
Themſelves, to have kept Touch in any point of 

Faith and Juſtice, with their Ales, Here was 

a Glorious Cavſe atrended with a moſt Impious, 

' and Shameful Viftory, The Goods of ſo many 
_—_ - Honeſt, Worthy, and Eminent Citizens expos'd 
pe. to Sale in the Market-place : And to heighten 


Fel Rome 


for Cruelty the Aﬀeront , under the very Title of $y/a's 
and Inju- Booty. There was another that came after him , 

tce, whoſe Cauſe it ſelf was bad , and yet made fouler 
by the Vikory, For not only the Goods of par- 
ticular Citizens, but whole Nations and Coun- 
tries, by One common A@ of Calamity, were 
here upon Au#ion; and after infinite _— 

an 
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and Ruines wrought abroad, we liv'd to fee the 
| Image of Marſeilles born+ in Triumph : Afar 
| ſeilles, I ſay, without which, we aur ſelves could 
| never have carry'd a Triumph beyand the Alps ; 1; 
and This was the condition too of 'the loſt Em- 
pire, I might reckonup Hiſtories without end, 
of our perfidious dealings with our elites: bur 
; This One ſhall ſuffice, being the baſeſt perhaps 
) that ever the Sun! look'd upon. Now this Judg- 
f ment upon us is Juſt: For the Sufferance of 
7 pany Criminals made way to the boundleſs Li- 
cence of Thy One , who has left a great many 
; Heirs of his eLmbition, tho! but few of his 
f Fortune, And there ſhall never want either Diſ- 
, poſition, or Matter, for a Civil'War, ſo long 
{ as Sylla's Succeſſes ſhall ſtand upon Record, for 
e 


an Encouragement ta deſperate Wretches to in- 

rich themſelves by his Example. Thoſe bloudy, Profierom 
and proſperous Uſurpations of F$y//4;, which, as Cructties 
r they were formerly Afted in the Diftatourſvip of ©* dange- 


: his near Kinſman, ſo they were now renew'd fix peri 

r and thirty years after, with more Outrage, and þ 
's horrour, He that had been but a Clerk under 1 
Ef the former Diftaraurſpip, was now preferr'd, in j 


5 the Latter, to be City-Treaſurer. Why ſhould 
we expet now, ever to be quiet, when Sedi- 


y tion meets with ſuch Rewards? *Tis true, the 
d Walls of the City are yet ſtanding, and in Being, 
n tho' in continual dread of the utmoſt of Extre- 
's mities : But the Government ir ſelf is abſolutely 
|» | ſunkalready, And to return to my Subject, all 
-r || theſe Calamities arefallen upon us, for making 
r- it our bus neſs rather to be Fear'd, than Belov'd. 
N- Now if the Power of Rowe could not ſupport ir 


ſelf under Tyrauny, and Oppreſſion, how ſhould 
any particular perſon expect to-eſcape = is 
EE ep ns © ot uffici- 
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ſufficiently made already appear, that the Bonds 


of Love are much ſtronger than thoſe of Fear. 
We ſhall now debate upon the Faireſt means of 
obtaining that AﬀeRion, which we ſo earneſtly 
But we do 
not all of us ſtand in need of it alike : ſo that 
we muſt accommodate the Matter to every 


Mans condition, and courſe of Life, to ſce whe- 


ther it be neceſſary to procure a General Eſteem, 
or that the Kindneſs of ſome few may do the 


bus'neſs. We may however conclude upon This, 


as the Firſt, and principal point : That we con- 
trat Faithful Friendſhips, and make acquain- 
rances with thoſe that Truly Love, and value us, 
And this 15 a Common Medinm, almoſt indiffe- 
rently, betwixt Great, and Small, Ard a Rule 
that holds with Both alike z not as if all men 
ſtood Equally in need of Glory, and Repuration, 
but they are good Helps yet ( whoever has 
them ) toward the Gaining of Other advama- 
ges, and the making of Friendſhips : which in 
my Lelizs | have exprelly handled. And1I have 
written two Books alſo upon the Subje&t of 
Glory , which yet I muſt touch over again, as a 
thing of great moment in the Conduct even of 
our moſt Important affairs. 


WE are then arrived at the higheſt pitch of | 


Glory, when we have gained Theſe Three 
Points : The Love, the Truſt, and the Reve- 
Yence of the People: When we can hear them 


ſay; That Man iu worthy of Honeur, Nowto | 


ſpeak Short, and plain; The Method is well 
nigh the ſame, of Ingratiating our ſelves with 
a Single Perſon, or with the CAultitage, But 
yet there is another manner of addreſs alſo, 
£ b : toward 
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toward the Influencing of the Minds, and good 
Will of the People, in our Favour. . 


T O ſpeak in Order now, to the three Points 
before mentioned ; Nothing works ſo much up- 
on the AﬀeRions of the People, as Liberality or 
Bounty. And next to That, 1s a Benevolent, and 
Generous Inclination : even without the Means 
of expreſſing it. iv Effets. For the very Fame 
and Opinion of a Mans Frankneſs, Bounty, Juſtice, 
Faith : and briefly.of all thoſe Virtues that Con- 
tribute to the Sweetning, -and Smoothing of our 
Manners, has a wonderful power over the hearts 
of the people. There is ſuch a Charm in Thar 
Gracefulneſs and Decorum, which we have al- 
ready Treated of, that the very Nature, and 
bare Appearance of it does move us ſtrangely. 
Beſide that as it receives its Luſtre from the 
aforeſaid Virtues; whereever we find thoſe Vir- 
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Bounty and 
Gentleneſs, 
work much 


upon the 
People. 


tues, we cannot but naturally have a good - 


Inclination for the perſon that poſſeſſes them, 
Theſe are the moſt powerful attra&tives of Love. 
Not but that there may be other motives alſo, 
tho' of leſs moinent, | 


AS tothe Matter of 77ft and Credit , if we Te power 
can but get the Reputation of being Pr#dexe and. of Fuſtice 
?«ſt, our Bus'neſs is done : For we have natu- 4n4 Pru- 


rally a confidence in thoſe that - we think Wiſer 
than our ſelves; In nen of Providence,and Fore- 
ſogbr, upon whom we may depend for our 
ſeaſonable 'diretion, ard advice; as thoſe 
that in Caſe - of - afy; difficulty, are: able to 
help. us out. :-:This is the True, and [Profitable 


Wiſdom : As to the Traſt now which we 


repoſe in 7»f,.: Gvod; and Ferhful Men; = 
' 


dence. 


Apt 
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muſt not entertain ſo much'as the'leaſt Tuſpicior 
in it, of Fraud, or Injury « Theſe being the 
men into whoſe hands we do teaſonably commir 
our Lives, our Children, atid our Forrunes, 
But it is 7»ftice yet, that creates the greater 
Confidence of the Two: a +9 may beget 
Confidence, without Wiſdom; but Viſdom cando 
nothing without 7«ſtice, 'For. take away the 
Opinion of a mans Integrity, and the more 


| Crafty, and Subtle he is, by ſo much is he the 


more Hatefal.,, and Safpetted;. 7uſtice, and 
Pradence in (onjunition, will: give a man what 
Credit he pleaſes , bur raking'them Apart, 7«- 
fice, even without Wiſdom, may do-very much , 
but #i/dom, without F#ftice, 'is\nothing-Worth; 
Let nor any. man wonder now-at my dividi 


Fujtice, is One Virrue from Another; as'if it were poſſible 


Craft, 


Admird- 
tion produ- 


cerEfleem, 1100 people are: Generally. admirers ofall things 
: | h k 


for a man to: be 7uſf, and:yer not Prudent ; 
when the Philoſophers are al} agreed upon't (and 
my ſelf roo for one ) that he that has one Virtue, 
bas All. For it is One thing, 'the Nicety of hit- 
ting a Trurh ja 'a Philoſophical: Deciſion ; and 
another thing to miake a Diſcourſe'in Words ac- 
commodated to Vulgar accepration : And thar's 
my Intent in this place, when I ſay that one 


is Valiant, another Good, athird:#%ſe.' For theſe 


4re popular: Opinions, and: mult be clothed in 


Common: and Popular Terms;-'which was alſs 
 Paxetiz's way: of exprefiing! himſelf; But ro 


reſume-my purpoſe; 


\. THE Third point cecommiended toward the 
xcquiring-of Glory, is This : [$0 to behave but 
ſelves that people may hold us in Admirarion,; 
and account us Worthy of all/honour, The Com- 
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that dre Great, and beyond their Underſtanding': 
And fo they are in particular Caſes tob : ' Where 
they find more Good in a man than they expe&t- 
ed. But where they phanſie any Virtnes pecu- 
liar, and Extraordinary, they exto] men to the 
Skies, and behold them with a kind of Venera- 
tion, deſpiſing, and vilifying ſuch, onthe other 
fide, as they find wanting either in Virtue, 
Strength, or Courage, Burt they cannot yer be 
ſaid to Deſpiſe all that they have an 1! Opinion of. 
For there is a Lewd, Backbiting,' Conzening, 
Quarrelſom Generation of men, which tho* they 
do exceedingly Di/like, they do riot yer (on- 
tems :. For thoſe Only are properly to be taken 
for Contemptible, that lead a Lazy, 'Droning, 
Heealeſs Life , without any Benefit, either ro 


Themſelves, or Others, The Admirable Spi- Great Yir- 
rits are ſuch as have the Repute of a Preemi- rue produ- 


nence in Virtue; and keep themſclves not 'only cf grear 
from doing Mean and Diſhonourable things, but 44®irati- 


clear even of thoſe Vices, which others cannot 
eaſily reſiſt, For by the Charms of pleaſures, 
our Minds are Diſſolv'd, and withdrawn from 
Virtne; and we are as much diſcompoſed and 
ſhaken, on the other hand, with the Burnings, 
and Tortures of Pain, Iris a prodigious power 
that the Conſideration of Life and Death, Riches 
and Poverty, has over the Weakneſs of Fleſh and 
Bloud, But how Glorious then, and how Ad- 
mirable muſt That Virtue be, thar takes ſo ab- 
folute a poſſeſſion of the Soul of 'man, in the 
Contemplation of Great and Honorable things ? 


tune, with Indifference, and Scorn. This Bravery 


'of mind never fails of moving great Admiration: 


Eſpecially 


As in that elevated ſtare of mind, ro make bim ,, Magn © 
Jook down upon all the Circumſtances of -For- ym 
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Eſpecially accompany'd with 7»ftice,_ whieh 
Fuſtice. Ggle ih _ 6 waa cd 2 of a 
Good man, and makes him wonderful in:the Eyes 

of the people; and not without reaſon neither :For 

no man can be 7/,that either Fears Death,Pain, 
Baniſhment, or Poverty , Or that Values before 

Equity, the Comforts that ſtand oppoſed to theſe 

Contemys Calamities. Bur the higheſt Veneration of all 
of mony. is paid 10 bim that holds out againſt Afony : And 
wheteſoever they find ſuch a man, they thiok they 
can never do etiough for him, So that by 7«ſtice 
we gain all thoſe points. that lead ro Repwration ; 
As Bexevolence by Obliging as many as we can, 


Repute 'and Admiration, by the Contempt and 


Negled of thoſe things which the greater part 
of the. World purſues with Greeaizeſs and 


. 


Paſſion, 


| NOW inmy Opinion, there is not any De- 

ſignor. Condition of Life wherein one man does 

not ſtand in need of Another , and eſpecially, as 

to the matter of Familiar Niſconrſe, and Con- 

verſation ; which a body ſhall hardly find to his 
ſatisfaRtion, bur under the appearance of an honeſt 

The very man. Nay, the very Opinion of 7uftice will 
Opinion of ſtand a man in great itead, ever in the ſtricteſt 
Fuſtice ſolitude, and retirement imaginable , and more 
| <nateres perhaps in that State, than in any other, as living, 
in ſome ſorr, out of Protetion., and more ex- 
poſed to affronts ; which, under the Notion of 
an Impious perſon,people will be forward enough 


toput upon him; Andthenfor men of Bus'neſs | 
Fuſtice is and Commerce, as Buying, Selling, Hiring, Let- . 


| dEFed,eVen ting, there can be no ealing without uſtice, 
Thiess ts Nay ſo great is the force of it, that common 
Firms. © Highway-men, and thoſe that ſupport themſelves 
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only-upon .Rapine, and Violence; cannot -yet 


ſubſiſt without it, Inſomuch that if one Thief 


does but Stea] from another of the ſame Troop, 
he's expell'd the Society, as a, man, of no Faith, 
And if the Captain of-the Band ſhews but any 
partiality in the Niſtribution of the Booty, he is 
at leaſt deſerted by his Party, if-it does not alſo 
colt him his Life z For there is a Diſeipline even 
among Pjrates themſelves : And their Laws are 
duly executed, and obey'd. Theopempus writes 
of an 1{1rian Robber, ( one Barguly ) that wa 
celebrated for his - Juſtice to his Partners, wor 
made himſelf a. great Fortune by't , but not ſo 
great.a one yet, as Viriatus the Portugneſe ;, of 
whoſe Power, and Courage ſome of our Armies, 
and Generals felt *the ſad EffeRs; till the Pre- 
tor Lelis ( farnamed the iſe ) defeated and 
ſcattered his Forces; and fivally, put ſuch a Cheque 
ro. his. Undertakings, that he left but: little work 
for Thoſe to-do that came after him, How great 
now muſt the force of 7«ſtice be in a Regalar,and 
well order'd Government, which of it ſelf alone is 
able to Advance, and Eſtabliſh even a Piratic 


| Poxer, without any other ſupport ? 


HERODOTUS tells us that the Medidns 


ſuaded was the End, and PraQtice likewiſe of our 
Predeceſſors.. For when in old time, the Weaker 


were Oppreſled by the Stronger, the people 


preſently betook themſelves to-ong. more Excel- 
lentahan. the reſt, for their ProteRor : And it 
was: his part to relieve the diſtreſſed, and to 


| akeſuch Proviſions, that common right might 


hs be 


ANT, $8 9908 1 earns Kings cho: 
choſe their Kings Originally, for the Probity- of ſen for 

their Manners, and in hope of enjoying the their Yir- 
Benefits of Common 7»ſtice : Which 1 am per- #% _. 
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be done Indifferently betwixt all Payties, And in 
the making of their Laws, they fad the ſame 
Proſpe&,as in the choice of their Ki»gs.The thing 
propounded, was an Equal,and a Common Right ; 
| F and in Truth, it could be no Right, without be- 
| I ing ſo qualifi'd. If under the Adminiſtration of 
| ſome Oe man that was 7»ff, and Good, they at- 
tained that End, they were well contented There 
to reſt ; But in Caſe of failing, there were Laws 
Invented, which to all, under them, and at all 
times, ſhould {till pronounce one and the fame 
ſentence. This now is clear, that in all EleQions, 
the people have ſtil] had a Care to pitch upon him 
for their Governoxr, that was moſt reverenc'd 
for his 7«ſtice : Always provided, that he were 
a Man ot Pradence too, And what is 1t that a 


fore obliged ro cheriſh, and to preſerve 7»ſtice, 
by all manner of Means. Firſt, -for its Own 


Secondly, for the Augmentation of our Howoxr, 


there muſt care betaken, both in the Getring of 

it, and in the Laing it ont ; for we ſhall have 
perpetual Occafions for it , and we muſt pro- 

| vide for Uſes of Dignity, as well as thoſe of Ne- 
ceſſity, It was a great thing ſaid, That of Socra- 

A Notable tes, The neareft way to Hononr ( lays he ) # for 
pots. of acHMan ſotolive, that he may be found to be That 
ocratss. 7, Truth, which be would be Thought to be. 'Tis 
a-groſs miſtake, for any Man to think of petting 

a laſting Reputation in the World, by falſe Ap- 
pearances of Things. Vain Oftentation, or ſtu- 

dy'd Forms of Looks, and Words, True Glory 


Nation would not believe it ſelf able ro compaſs, 
under ſo Auſpicious a Conduct ? We are there- 


fake, ( for otherwiſe it were not 7Z«fice, ) And- 


and Glory, But it is in Glory, as it is in Aſoney ,. 


is rooted in the yery Soul, and brings forth fruit 
in 
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1 in our- Afions, All Diſguiſes paſs away, and 
c ſhed like Flowers, and nothing can be durable, 
B that is Counterfeit, This might be confirm'd by 
; Inſtances in abundance ; but for Brevity ſake, 1 
” all content my ſelf with an. Obſervation. only 
f upon One Family, The Name of Tiberius 
[- Graithizs the Son of Publix, Ihall be famous to 
Ee Poſterity, ſo long as there ſhall be any Memo- 
's 8 / rial left of Rojve it ſelf: Bat for his Sons, they 
ll were neicher beloved, 1vinz, nor Lamemted, 
Ie Dead, All good Men agreeing in a Deteſtation 
s, of their Lives; and approving tbe Juſtice of their 
m i Executions: He that would make himſelf truly 
'd Eminent for the Love of 7»ſtice, muſt diſcharge 
re if the Datics of it, of which Duties, we have 
a treated in the former Book, But how eaſily 
ls, | ſdever we may make our ſelves known to Others 
e- i for what we are, ( tho' in truth the main point 
e, reſts in being ſuth Men, as we would be thought 
vn to be ) it will not be amiſs yet to lay down ſome 
nd tertain Pretepts concerning this Matter, He that Some tht 
Wy tomes inio the World under any Remarkable ory re- 
7, | Citcumſtance to make bim takefi notice of, eithet markable. 


< Mm reſpe& of Fortune, or Family; as the Son 
ve for the purpoſe of ſuch or ſuch a Father, ( which 
'0- I take { my Cicero ) to be your Own Caſe : ) All 
( e- Mens Eyes are preſently upon him;and every body 
Ga enquiring into his Life, and Manners : He lives, 
for 25 it were, in Open View, and all his Words 
hat and Doings are made Publique. Now for Thoſe, 
I's }Þ who by reaſon of their Obſcure ExtraQion, are onda 
ing } intheir tender age not ſo much known in the ,1444... 
\p- World, I would have them prompred Early to- fetve; ſo, 
tu- | ward great Undertakings ; and bend their En- / 
| deavouts direQly That way ; which they will c 

the more Vigoroufly, inreger thar Young Men 
Sit) | 2 are 
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are ſo: far from being E#vy'd, that they are-ra- 
ther cheriſhed, and Encourag'd in Virtuous, and 
Generous Inclinations,  -— | | 


104 


Zetavouns I HE Firlt Leflon that T would give to a 
pong ſtag Young man for the advance of his Credit with the 
the Uſe of people z ſhould be to addict himſelfro the Study, 
bis Arms, and Practice of Arms, at leaſt where there 
were any Glory to be gotten by Military Vir- 
tues. Our Predeceſſors, that were almoſt Cone 
tinually in' War, made-themſelves Famous by 
This Profeſſion + But it has been Your Lot (my 
Son ) to come into the World amid the Broils 


ted your ſelf as a Mars gt ,eArms to; all 
putpoſes; an Excellent Horſeman,; a perſon of 


and the Whole Army. But the Commonwealth it 
felf ſunk here, and ſodid your Glory, . It is not * 


that I have taken up this Diſcourſe : Wherefore 
I ſhall now proceed to that which remains, -. 


of the Mind Caſes much more Noble than thoſe of the Boa ; 
Noble 10 are the things that we compals by the Facul- 
thoſe of the Fies Of our Reaſon, and Underſtanding, of much 
Pody, greater value than thoſe things that we bring to 
| paſs by Corporal Force, The Firſt point that 
recommends us to a good Eſteem iy the World, 

of Medejty is Modeſty ; after that, comes Pirety, and Re+ 
and Piety. werence tO Our Parents; and then fgllows a Ten» 

Pa een 


of a Divided: State, where the One fide - was : 
Extremely Wicked, and the. Other as Unforgu- - 
vate. And yet in the Command you had under : 
Pompey ;, even in This very ts you Acquit- 


Indefatigable Induſtry : and all This ro the Comp | 
_ mon Satisfaction both of the Glorious General, . 


upon your particular, but a general account, ' 


TheYVirtues AS the Operations of the 25:4, are in all 
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derneſs of Aﬀettion to our Relations,and Friends. 
It is a promiſing Sign, whena Young Man ap-. jt is agood 


id plies himſelf to perſons of Eminence for Wiſ- Sign when 
| dom, Authoricy, and Good affetion to their £74» loves 


Country : For it Creates an Opinion, and Ex- ns Com- 
a peation of Great Matters from him that pro- - 
he poſes to himſelf the Imitation of Great Exam- 
Y; ples. It was every Bodies Judgment, upon 
"E Publius Rutilizzs, that if he livid, he would 
wy make'a Famors Civilian, and an Honeſt Man. 
he And what was This grounded upon, bur ' the 
by 0 frequent Converſation that he had in his Youth 
wy with Pablizs AMucins ? But Lucins Craſſus, L 
is K muſt confeſs, without the help of any borrow'd 
as - Reputation, advanced his own Fame, and digni- 
u- ' - $i'd himſelf in that Generous and Memorable 
cr I © accuſation of his, He was at That time, of an 
it- age to be. rather held by Flatteries and fair 


all F. . Words to his very Exerciſes, than left ro him- 
of | ſelf, And yet at That age, with Demoſthenes, 
Mr. + the things which he had ſo happily conceiv'd at 
', | - Home; he did witk no leſs Honour * Execute in - 


# f 
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' WF may divide. Speech into Familiar Diſ- Of Speech, 
fe, and matter of Argument, or Pleading. 
he Latter undoubtedly is of the greater Effi- 
wcacy toward the purchaſing of Glory : And this 
is it which we call ZElsquence, And yer there 
45 a certaini eAffability, and Gentleneſs of Faſhion Aﬀabilirs, 
| too, that does -wonderfully work upon the Af- 
ch fetions of all People. There are-yet extant 
T0 ſome Epiſtles of Philip to eAlexander , of eAn- 
tipater tO' Caſſander ; and of eAntigonus to Phi- 
Id, lip,” ( Three perſons highly eſteemed for their 
- :Wiſdotn :,) And' they do. all of them. preſcribe 
vain? 7 =o nd. 


> 


of ir. 


 rg6 


The Subje3 the Elequence of the Bar ; and the SubjeRt Ai. 


Seditious and an Unprofitable Citizen, Bur this 
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ny of our Countrey-men, (and 
that are highly eſteemed for it, boi 
and in the Senate. But that which 

to be the molt Efeftnal, and pra 
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js either Accaſation, or Defence : the By ep iT Y 
the more Laudable of the Two, and yer inWaoy © 
Caſes, the Ocher is likewiſe ro be Approvea 3s i | 
in what ſaid juſt now of Craſſus, and Anthony 
alſo, when he was a Young Man, did the ſame 
thing. Publius Sulpitixs raiſed the Glory of his 
Eloquence by his Charge agaioſt C. Norbanus, 2 


isnor a thing to be done often; nor, in Truth, 
is it to þe done at all, unleſs on the þehalf of the 
Government, as the Two Lnculluſes: or in favour 
of the Oppreſſed, as I wy ſelf did for te Shin : 

Tabitha wo 
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im ?alims Ceſar did as much for the Sardiniays , 

les. and Fuſius ſhew'd his Skill roo againſt Marcus 

nd Aquilixa ; ſo that it may be once done, but no 

_, more; unleſs a Man be call'd toit by his Duty 

Nat to the Commonwealth, And inthe very Caſe of 

ut Publique Enemies, there may be an excuſe for 

'of oh gr Accuſations ; But even There too, we 

Me muſt keep within the Bounds of Moderation : 

__ For it is the part of an Ill-natur'd Man, ( or I 

ke might rather ſay, ſcarce of aMan ) to make a 

nd | Trade of hunting People to death. And belide 

12 | fe danger that 1c brings upon the Perſecutor, 

nd | itisan Infamous, and a Raſcally Chara#er, that 1, i , zuſre 

re ' ofan Inftmer. It was the A ich-name that was Offce = 
s. = given to Marcus Brutus, (the Son I mean' of of 4n In: 


6 ' \ the Eminent Civilian ) and it caſt a blemiſh upon '23» 
WU the very Luſtre of his Family. And moreover 

” :M Þefureto obſerve this Duty, as Inviolable, and 

1a-. = Sacred, Never tvhave any thing to ao in the Ex- yy, 


Ve 4 


oY MM poſing of Innocent Bloud, For it is a Crime, that Care of In> 

2) '- noColour in the World can juſtifie ; for what nocent 

on <a> be ſo. Inhumane, as to turn the Faculties of Bloud. 3 
Ks þ Reaſon, and Etoquence, that were given us for c 


* 


: 8; the Bengfr, and Conſervation of Mankind, to 
W. the Kafine, and Deſtruction of Honeſt Men ? 

ow 8: But:gFdoes not follow yet, becauſe we muſt nor 
LF ' upon any terms perſecute the Innocent, thar 
"—MHtrefore we may not in fome Caſe defend the 
YT Wicked, and the Guilty : For it is athing many 
times agreeable to the Will of the People, ro 
Cuſtom, and to Humanity, ſo to do. Ir is the 
TH —_—_ the 7«dge,conſtantly co follow the 77th , 
ut the Advocate is not ſo firitly ry'dup to the 

he Preciſe Truth, as not to make his beſt ſometimes 
of that which carries ſome near Reſem1blance of 
it. Ifhould not take This Freedom upon This 
He  H4 | Subject, 
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Tibeyality 
is Twofold, 
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SubjeR, if I had not the Authority of Parerixs, 
{ one of the ſoundeſt of the Stoignes ) ro ſup- 
port me jin it. The greateſt Favour and Renown 
15 gotten by a Defenſive Eloquence , and it is ſo 
much the Greater, as the- Power, and Oppoſi- 
tion of the Adverſfary is the Stronger, and ac- 
cording to the Straits, and Exigencies of the 
Party reliev'd. We have brought off many, 
and particularly, in our younger days, we de- 
fended Sextus Roſeins Amerinus againlt the Force 
and Authority of LZ. Sy himſelf : The Oration 
you know is {till Extant, EG 


HAVING already ſet forth the Methods 
by which a Young man may advance his _ 
tion in the World , we ſhall now diſcourſe the 


Labour and 'matter of Liberality, and Bounty, which is T wo- 
Aoney. 


only learn the 9/45 -of Obliging, but: gers the 


fold, For we oblige thoſe that itand in need of 
our Help, either 'by our Zaboar, or by our 
Aony, The Latter is the Eaſter way , eſpecially 
where the Benefattor is Maſter of an Eſtate; 
but the Other is the more Honorable and Splens 
lid, and better becoming a Clear and Generous | 
Mind. For tho' the Will may be Frank enough 
in Both, yet the one Obligation is rather a 
Debr to his Forrane, but the other to his Firtne, y 
And then by Theſe Pecuniary Bounties, - the very 


Fountain is drawn dry, and one Bounty is de. + 


ſtroy'd by another ; and in the very a&, we loſe 


'the Means of Obliging. Burt he that is Liberal , 


of his Pains, that is toſay, of his Ind«ftry, and 
Virtue, the more Good he has done already, the 


more Friends will he find to affiſt him roward 


the doing of 'more-: and then by che Cuſtom and 
Practice of doing good Offices a man does, not 


ver ' 
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very Habit of it. It is a Notable Reprehenſion, 

that of Philip, in a Letter to his Son Alexander,” A generow 

for endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf with the! Keproof. 

AAacedonians by the Force of MMony, What # 

it, ( with a miſchief \) fays he , that ſhould makg 

ou expett Faith from thoſe People whom you your . 

ſelf have Corrupted? Is it that infleaa of their \ 

Prince, you would be lopkt upon only as their Ser- | 

vant or Purſe-bearer ? An Office ſo much below 

the Dignity of a Monarch ! Such a Bounty could 

not have been better expreſt, than by calling it a 

Corruption : For the very Receiver is the worſe 

for't, and the more he gets, the more he looks 

for. This Epiſtle was written only to his Son , 

bur. it may ſerve as a Precept to Mankind. | 6 
NOW as there is no queſtion, but that the Tze Bounty 

Bounty which confiſts in Labour, and Induſtry is of Labour 


- the. Fairer of the two, and the more Exteyſpve, #5 the _ 
- becauſe more men are the better for't , we meet 9! 


with ſeveral Occaſions yer, and many proper Ob- * 
jets for the Exerciſe alſo of the Other fort of 

Bounty, which . in ſom# Caſes muſt be pur in 
Practice, but with Choice, and within Compats : Give with- 
For there are many. people that ſquander away in compeſs. 
their whole Eſtates upon Inconſiderate Gratui- 


ties, Nor can any thing be more ſenſeleſs, than 
- - for a man to. take pains to put himſelf out of 


condition to do. the thing that he loves to do. 
And theſe undadviſed Liberalities are common- 
ly follow'd with Exrortion too ; for when men 
are brought to Want, by Over-giving, they fall 
-$0.the repairing of their Profufions upon Some, by 
: Violence upon-Others: and the Friends they ger 
' by. Giwizg,. on the:Ove fide, will not ballance the 
- Enemies they raiſe,::by2akivg awayon _ 
a SS Eo here- 
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Wherefore, as I would not lay my Fortune in 
Common, ſo neither would I refuſe apart of ir 
to my Friend, but {till in proportion to the whole. 
We have a common ſaying which is grown by 
uſe into a Proverb, Bowunty has no Bottoms, and 
it is worth remembring, For what Mean can be 
There expected, where by the Cuſtom of Giving, 
and of Receiving, both the Giver and the Receiver 
come to defire the ſame thing. | 


OF large Giver: there are Two ſorts , the 
Liberal, and the Prodigal : The Prodigal, they 
laſh out upon Treats, Popular Doales, Prizes, 
Publique Sports, and SpeQacles, and other En- 
tertainments, which are no ſooner paſt, than for. 


ibe- gotten, The Liberal, they employ their Expen- 
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ces upon Redeeming of Slaves, ferting a Friend 
owt of Debt, or helping him out in the'beſtow- 
ing of a Daughter, in the Getting of a Fortune, 
or in the Encreafing of it,, I cannot but wonder 
what put it into Theophraſtus's bead, . in his Book 
of Riches, that among fomany Excellent things, 
he ſhould be guilty oP ole fo ety os an abſur- 


dity. His Diſcourſe runs triuchapon the Ho- 
nour, and Magnificence of Popular Shews, and 
Preſents, and he-mikes this to be the great ad- 
vantage of an Ample Fortune, that it Furniſhes 
2 man with means to be at Thar Expence. Now 
in my Opinion, the Fruit of Liberality is much 
more certain, and Conliderable, inthe few In- 
ſtances I have before mentioned, It is a Grave, 
and a Pertinent Reproof, that of Ariſtotie's, upon 
This Subjet : we make nothing ( ſays he ) of ow 
Profuſions npon the Humonring of the Common 
People, but to hear of Ten Crowns gives ina Siege 
for « Bottle of water ,vbat 4 wonderment is wade of 


it, 
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it, 2s 2 ing Incredible : till upon ſecond 
Thoughts, we find the price excus'd by the Ne- 
ceſlity ? But in the Other Extravagant Spoil, 
and Exceſſive Prodigality, where there is nei- 
ther Honour, nor Neceſlity conſulted init, and 
the very pleaſure paſſes with the SpeQtacle , we 
can find nothing there to wonder at. And who 
are they but the weakeſt of the people that ſtand 
affeRed with this Vanity? and no ſooner are 
they ſatiated, than the Delight it ſelf is forgot- 
ren, And who are _— are ſo much taken 
with theſe Fooleries, 


man of Senſe, Judgment, or Conſideration, 
appraving of them ? I know very well that it is 
an Ancient Cuſtom in This City, for the ,£ ale 
to exhibit Shews tothe People, upon entring his 
Office, ard that very po6d men expeQ it from 
him. P. (\rafſes the Rich { as well in his For- 
zxne, as in his Nawe ) made a very Magnificent 
Entry, and ſo did L.Creſſus, after him, tho' 
joyned with ©. Marixs too, a man of ſingular 
Moderation, And then C,Clanudius, the Son of 
eAppixs, with a great many more , as Lucullus, 
Hortenfons, Silanus , which were all outdone 
by P. Lentalus , in my Conſulſhip, and Scavrus 
Emulated him. But the moſt Pompous, and 
Expenſive Solemnity of all, was that of our 
Friend Pompey, in his Second Conſulſbip , This is * 
enough to ſhew you my opinion inall theſe Caſes, 
But yer however, we muſt havea Care on the 
other hand, not ro incur a ſuſpicion of Avarice. 
CAleamercus, ( a very Rich man ) was repulſed 
when he ſtood for Conſ»l, becauſe he had refuſed 
the Charge of «ie. Wherefore, if the people 
"— ” Lu * —_— —_— "0 : ca 


| ut Women, Children, ,;,, 
and Slaves , that istqſay, people either of ſer- aye only for 
yile Condition, or of ſervile Minds, ſcarce any Womenand 


But ſtill 
within 
Founls, 
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'  callfor it, onthe One (ide; and wiſe men be not 


againſt it, ( tho' they do nor defireit ) on the 
Other ; the thing ' ought to be done : But ac- 
cording to our Abilities, as it has been my own 
Cafe :' or otherwiſe, where we may; reap ſome 
advantage by it, that will more than Cauntervail 
the Charge. As it tarn'd much'to the reputa- 
tion of Oreftes, not long fince, the publique Din- 
ners "that he expos'd inthe Streets, to the 
Muſtitude, under Colour ' of | Dedicating his 
Tenthsto Hercales, Neither did-any man blame 
A, Seixs, for ſupplying the people in a great 


| Searcity with Corn, at about a Groat a Buſhel » - 


when by fo doing, he delivered himſelf from the 
great and inveterate hatred 'of the Multitude ; 
and ( being e/£aile too) by a Liberality;. that 


. was neither Diſhonourable nor - Burthenſome; 


But it was a moſt Glorious, and Memor3ble 
ation my Friend Ailo's engaging of the Sword- 
players for the Publique ſafety, which in my own 
particular T was not alittle concern'd in : and by 
means whereof, all the attempts and outrages of 
Claxaizs were Cruſht and diſappointed, So that 
Bounties ſhould be grounded either upon -Ne- 
ceſſity or Profit , and even in Theſe Caſes too 
the beſt-Rule is Mediocrity, L, Philip the Son 
of Guintus, ( a perſon of great Worth, and 
Underitanding) was wont to'make it his Vaunt, 
that it never coſt him one penny of Mony to the 
people, ; the obtaining of all the Favours that 
were ever conferr d: upon him, Cotta laid the 


. ſame thing, and without Vanity, ſo might we 
_ our: ſelves too, in ſome depree;: for: the ex- 


pence of :my e#£aileſpip was ſo ſmall, that” it 
could riot. {ignifie any thing toward the gaining 
of thoſe Offices: which were afterward conferr'd 
25 We 0p08 
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t | 

- | wpon me as by a'Common Conſent ;- and That in 

bs 7 my own year: 100; which is more: than any. of 

i thoſe beforenamed, can boaſt of... I take thar 

e mony to be beſt ]aid out-which is employed upon 

it Common Walls;-avd Ramparts, Docks, Havens, 

Y AquaduQts, and other works, for the good. of 

m the Publique. Thoſe Bounties give more of pre- [ 
or ſent. ſatisfaCtion, I. maſt confeſs, that are laid { 
's down upon the Nail, as I-may fay ; but the O- 

@ ther will find better-acceptation with Poſterity : 

t _ as for, Theatres, Walks, Galleries, Temples, I 

wo ſhall ſpeak the more Favourably of them, for 

@ Pompey's fake ; But Learned men, I perceive, 

" do not approve of them, and Paxerins, for one; 

il whom in this Diſcourſe I have rather Followed, 

on than Interpreted : and then there is Phalerens 

p Demetrius, Who was. very. ſharp upon the fa- 

1 mous Pericles, for his  Extravagant Profulion 

n upon the Porch of the Temple of Pallas, But L 

y have handled this SubjeR at large in my Dif+ 

af courſe of a Common-wealth. Now for a Conclu- 

as ſion, This kind of -Z:berality, upon the . whole 

as matter, is ſtark naught ; and yet by the Circum- 

a ſtances of Times, and the like, it may. be_ren- 

bt der'd Neceſſary , Burt in all Cafes there mult be. 

id obſerv'da Medioerity, and a Proportioy, 

- AS tothe Other ſort of a Bounty, that ariſes of Priva: 
<< from , Liberality, .we muſt accommodate our ter Libe- 


he ſelyes to the Occaſion, : and [in Diftering. Caſes rality. 


J- 

hn ye he. would be-glad-40; make it better. -My How t0 
4 Cherkey binds me:in;the Fixſt;place,. ro ;afliſt. the _ 
» | Miſerable perſon; 196: leakt if he . did-notimake TT 
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A Regard 
to the Be- 
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himſelf {6 by bis own 4ault. And yet I would 
not be ſo hard neithet as not to help him alſo, 
that is Well already, in order to his Further ad- - 
vantage : but this is a point that requires ſingular 
Care and Judgment in the Choice, It was well 
ſaid of Ennis, A Benefit miſplaced tarns to a 
Crime, But in that which is beltow'd upon a good 
and a Grateful man, there's, Firſt, the Conſcien- 
tious Comfort of the Virtue it ſelf, and then the 
Satisfaction that it brings us in other reſpeRs : 
For the moſt acceptable thing in the World is a 
diſcreet Liberality, and the Reputation of it 
muſt needs be great, whenthe Goodneſs ofevery 
man in Power is the Common SanRuary of Man- 
kind. WP 


WE muſt have 4 regard alſo to the Benefit; 
as well as tothe perſon ; and that it may be of 


zefit s wel ſuch a Quality as to Deſcend in the memory of it 


& to the 
Perſon. 


"A 


to the Children and Poſterity of the perſon Ob- 
liged, that there may be no place left for Ingra: 
ticude. For all Mortals have a Deteſtation for it, 
and every man looks upon himſelf as Injur'd in 
the diſcouragement of Bounty : And the Guilry 
in this Cafe; are reputed the Common Enemies 
of the Needy. Belidethe Benefit that this piery 
of Diſpoſition brings to the publique, in the En- 
riching of the poor, and the Redeeming of Cap- 
tives, which, as Crefſw delivers at large in One 
of his Orations, was many times the Work of 
the Senate it ſelf. And is not this now a Nobler 
way of Obliging than the Caſting of our mony 
away upon Pageantries, and Popular Spiftacles ? 
This is an Expence for a man of Senſe,and Honour; 
whereas the other is only a Fawning application 
by Clargeable Fopperies rotickle the phanifies of 


the Common people, AS 
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AS weareto Oblige with Frankneſs; ſo we 
are not to Exact any _ again with Rigour, 
Þut in all our Dealings, as buyiog, ſelling, letting, 
hiring, &'s. to behave our ſelves toward our 
Neighbor and acquaintance, with Cavdor, and 
ReſpeR : tho! to the prejudice ſometime of our 
Owa Right : avoiding Law-ſuits as much as may 
be, and a little more perhaps than needs, ſor it 
is not only Generous, bur profitable too, for a 
man in ſome Caſes to remit ſomewhat of the 
ſtrairneſs of his juſt due : but in ſo doing he muſt 
have an Eye yet to his Family, or Eſtate, which ir 
were Impious not to defend : but in ſuch a man- 
ner t60, that there appear nothing of Harſhneſs, 
or Greedineſs in the Diſpute, For a man cannoc 
employ his Mony bercer, than to do others good 
with it, with a regard ſtill to the maintaining of 
his Own, 


IT is with great Reaſon that Theophraſtus re- 
commends Hoſpitality : for in my Opinion it is a 
very Honourable faibion for the Houſes of No- 
blemen to be ever Open to Illuſtrious Gueſts : 


I'5 


Our Obli- 


Ut 


Lone 


of Hoſpie 


rality. 


and it gives no ſmall Reputation to our Common-- 
wealth, that Strangers can never want That ſort © 
of Beneficence in This City. But then for thoſe - 
that would make an Honeſt Intereſt abroad in the * 
World, it is a very great advantage, the.Favour, _ 


and Recommendation which they get among Fo- 


reign Nations — the friendſhip of thoſe 


they meet with upon 
writing of the Hoſpitality of Cimoy of Arher:tells 
us that he gave ſtri& Order to his Servants in the 


.Country that his. Houſe ſhould be {till Open, to 
War 


whatever L&cian ( or Town/mandf! 
way. / 
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Obliget © N OW for Thoſe Obligations that are only 
ons of Cere the Effet of Care, and Induſtry, without mory, 


Ir. ing from the Commonwealth it ſelf, to every Par- 
ticular Member of it : For what readier- way 
can there be in This World to Eminent Wealth, 


Adviſing in Difficulties of Law : together- with 
the Power of Obliging ſo many upon That Seore? 
Wherefore, among the Excellent Qualities of 
tationof Our Fore-fathers, the Knowledge, and Interpre- 
the Civil tation, as well as the Conſtitution of the: C:vs/ 
Lam, Lawwasever had in great Eftcem : and reſerved 
( until this Confuſion of Aﬀatirs ) as a Matter Sa- 
cred, inthe Poſſeſſion of Men of. Higheſt Autho- 
rity and Wiſdom, But the Glory of This Science, 
.as well as Thar of our Ancient Nobiltty and Vir- 
tue, is now quite ExtinG& ; and to. aggrayate the 
Indignity, this fell out in the time of a perſon not 
 inferjour inHonoxr to all that went before him;bur 
. 4n Letters much their Superiour. So that This ts 
a Study generally acceptable, beſide that ir puts 

us in the way of doing a thouſand Good Turns. 


The Repu- 


Some 4fi-- AND: there is ſome Affinity or Reſemblance 
nity be- too betwixt the Art of a Civilian, and that of an 
on Ci--Oratouy : Only the Latter has more 1n tt of Y*- 
our, Apreeableneſs and Elevation of Spirit There 

— Cam _ thing _ moves the gp like Elo- 
The Force 9#ence; It fills the: Hearers with Admiration : it 
of Elo. gives Hope tothe Miſerable : it creates as many 
quence. . Friendſhips. as there are Perſons that it Defends, 
and our -Predeceflors accounted of-it as the moſt 
[Honourable of /all: Profeſſions, - It is. a General, 


_ Pg nA __m_ af oquanee, 
af 2 


v4 _ s 4 
ww — 


#4 ldu= they are both Publique, and Private : Extend- 


and Preferment, than the Skill of Directing, and 
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The Second Book, : 
and Induiry, ( after.the Example. of our Fore- 
fathers ) undertake the Patronage of ſo many 
as ſtand in need of it, without either Gradging, 
or Reward. " I ſhould take Occalion here, over 
and over to Lament the Diſcontinuance, if not 
the utter Loſs and Deſtruction of this Divine 
Faculty, if it were not for appearing over much 
concerned in my own Intereſt and Caſe, And 
yet we cannot. bur. rake notice how many braye 


Orators we have. loſt; how few we. have any The Decty 
hope of, among thoſe that are growing up ; 9 raters 


and the ſmaller number yet, of thoſe rhat are 
left , tho?* 'tis true that we have men of Boldneſs 
without Knowledge in Abundance, Now ſince 
we cannot be all of us either Orators, or Law- 
yers, ( having indeed but few great men ineither 
Faculty) we may doa world of good ſervices 
yet, by Recommending, or Solliciting on the 
Behalf of petitioners, or Clients; and by Em- 
ploying our Intereſts either with the Bench, or 
with the Counſel, for their Behoof, Whoſo- 
ever takes This Courſe, ſhall be ſure to Oblige 
a great many 'men, and conſequently by a great 
many to be well ſpoken of, But then we' muſt 
have a Care ( which every man will look to in 
his Own Diſcretion ) that while we would Ob- 


lige one man, we do not Offend another. For Diſobligh ' © E | 
it happens many times that either through Heed- 79 4. : ; 


leſneſs, we diſoblige ſome body that does not 
deſerve it, or out of Raſhneſs provoke ſome 
Other body that may make -us ; rue; it, Jn 
which Caſe, we ought to. excule: our ſelves, 25 
well as we can, for the leaſt offence given 49 
any man, even where we neyer intended it , by 


ſhewing him the Inevitable Necefliry that mee | 


ws upon it; and the deſire we'have,: upon any 
: ! tayoutE: 
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favourable Occaſion, to make him ſome favoura- 

ble amends, | L | 

I'N the Conferring of Good Offices we have 

uſually a regard either to peoples Manners, or 

to their Fortunes ; and therefore we have the 
Common ſaying ready at our Tongues end, that 

Iu Pencfits "tis the Man only that we confiaer, and net the 
conſidey Eſtate. This is a handſom flouriſh, but where 
#be Man, iS the Man yet that does not more willingly be- 
wot the {tow his Time and his Pains, upon the ſervice 
Fortune. of a powerful, and a Wealthy perſon, than in 
the ſupport and proteRion of the beſt Poor man 

' that ever was born? For we are naturally in- 

clined to lay out our ſervices where we may rea- 

ſonably hope' for the ſpeedieſt, and the mok þ 

| Certain Return, And This proceeds from a 
Miſtaken Eſtimate of the Natupe of Things, For 

what if That Honeſt Poor man: cannot requite us 

in Kind, He may do it yet in Thankfulneſs of 

"Heart, and in Faſt Acknowledgments ? It was 

well enough faid, ( whoever ſaid it) He that 

Has wy <AMony, bas not Reltor'd it, and he 

that has Reſtor'd it, Has it $0 longer, But in the 

: Caſe of Good Will, he that has Paid it Has tr 
The Pride fti/l, And he that Has it ftill, has Paid it, Now 
and Vanity for thoſe men that value themſelves upon their 
—_ Titles, or Poſſeſſions, and have the World at 
" Will; they are fo far from accounting them- 
ſelves under any Obligation for a Benefit Re- 

_ ceived, that they look upon the very acceptance 

of it, ( ktir-be never ſo great ) as an Obliga- 

' tion laid upon the other fide, Nay they will 

not ſtick to be, Suſpicious,” and Jeatous of it, 

as a Prologue th ſome. Petition, or further Ds- 

; Fgn. Burrorell them, 247 ever they food 3» 


need 
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vetd of, or were Beholden to any man, is to ſtrike 
them to the very Heart. Whereas the Poor 


»14,, that takes all Friendly Offices to himſelf, The Pooh * 
without any reſpet to his Condition , This mans Gres 
Poor man ( Ifay ) makes it his Bus'neſs, not #i#4de; _ _ 


only to expreſs his Gratitude to thoſe that have 
already obliged him, but to ingratiate himſelf 
likewiſe ro thoſe which he hopes hereafter may 
be Kind to him, as having Occafion for many 
Friends. And if it be his Good Hap to render 
his Patron a profitable ſervice, his Humility 
makes the Valne of it to be Leſs than it is, ra- 
ther than Greater, And it is further to be Ob= 
ſerved; that upon the Defence of a Great man, 
the Acknowledgment terminates either in Hiat- 
ſelf alone, or, at the Utmoſt, in the Effet it 
may have upon his Children, and Family, But 
in the prote&tion of a poor Creature, that is 
yet Virtuous, and Modeſt, a man makes to him- 
ſelf an intereſt jn all the poor honeſt men in Na- 
ture, which is no Inconſiderable party out -of 
the Body of the Common people. So that it 
turns to a better account to oblige the Good, 
than the Fortunate, © We ſhould do our beſt how- 
ever to leave no ſort of men unſatisfied, and if 


This point ſhould come in queſtion, let Themi- Awiſe ſj: 
Pocles decide the Controverſie, It Was put to ing of Lhe- 
bim whether a man ſponld rather beftow his Tultocis; 


Daughter wpon a P oor man that were Honeſt, 
or upon 4 man that had More Wealth, bt Leſs 
Integrity. And his Anſwer was This; I had 
r&her beſtow het ufon a Man that wants Mony 
than wpon Mony that wants a Man, But our 
Minds and Manners are now-adays corrupted and 
depraved with the Love of Aony : and yet, as 
to the matter of S#perfluiry, what is any "he 
| | RE Co Sh 
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the Better for't ? It may be of ſome uſe perhaps 
to him that has it, but that 1s only at Some 
Times, and in Some Caſes too, Or taking the 
advantage of it for Granted, it ſerves only to 
make a man the more powerful, but not one jot 
the more Honeſt, Not that I would ſerve a 
good man ever the leſs, for being Rich over 
and above, But IT would {till ſerve him for his 
Virtxe, and not becauſe of his Wealth ; and go- 
vernmy ſelf by the Judgment I make upon the 
Qualities of his Mizd, without Calculating up- 
on his Fortune, Now with one Precept more [ 

Euſlice 5 ſhall Conclude : 'We muſt never Employ our 
the Foun. Faculties and Endeavours, either to »phold Ini- 
dation of a quity, Or tO overthrow fuſtice. For fuſtice i 
Laſting the Foundation of an Everlaſting Fame, and 
Fame. there can be nothing Commendable withont it. 


Of Public, HAVING already treated of Benefits with 
Bounties. a regard to Particular Perſons , we ſhall now 
| Diſcourſe of That ſort of Bounty, which re- 
ſpets the Univerſality or the Commonwealth. 
Of This Bounty. there are Two Kinds, The 
One concerns the whole Boay of a City, or the 
Community , - the Other, the Particular Mem- 
\ bersof it : Andthe Latter is the more accepta- 
ble of the Two, It is our Duty, as much as in us 
lies,to conſult the Common Satisfaction of Both : 
Or however, to take Care of particulars : but 
in ſuch manner that the whole may be the: Better 
for it; . Or at leaſt not the Worſe, Cairns Grac- 
chus's Exceſſive Largeſſe of Corn tothe people, 
was CAliſchievons ; for it exhauſted the :7 rea- 
ſury , but the Moderate Donative of MM. Oftavinus 
was both Tolerable to the Government, and Ne- 
<oſ[ary to the People, and conſequently both the 
+ . = Republique 
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Republique ir ſelf, and the Citizens were the 
Better for*r, ; 


I T ſhould be the Principal Care of him that 'Tze propyi- 
has the Adminiſtration of Publique Afﬀairs, to ety of Par- 
ticulars 
muſt be 
proteicd. 


ſee that every Individual be protected in his Pro- 
priety ; and that private men may not be diſpol- 
ſeſs'd of their Rights and Eſtates, under the pre- 
text of a Publick Good, It was a peſtilenc 
propoſicion, That of Philip's, in his Tribune- 
rip, about an Equal Partition of Lands; But 
then it was a great Inſtance of his Modeſty, the 
letting of it fall fo Eaſily again. He did many 
Ill things, co curry favour with the people; and 


he dropt one lewd ſpeech too, that there were Thedangey 
not T wo thouſand men of Eſtates in the whale City. of Level- 


What a deſperate Hint was That toward the 5, ny 
l . 


bringing of all things to a Level, and all Con- 
ditions of men to a Parity : One of the greateſt 
Plagues that can befal a State? For it was the 
main End of the Founding and Eſtabliſhing of 
Cities and publick bodies, that particulars might 
be ſecur'd in their Poſſeſſions, and every man 
ſafe in the Enjoyment of his Own, For though 
men Aſſociate by an Impulſe of Nature, it was 
Deſire and Hope yet of keeping what they had 
gotten, that made them Build Cities, for their 
Protection. It has been a Great Infonvenience 
that ourFore-fathers have been often put upon, the 


charging of the people with Extraordinary Tax- x7 Ectre 
es : which happened either through the Lowneſs ordinary 
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of the Treaſury, or the Expence and Burthen of T«x*«- 


a Cqntinual War. This is a Courſe by all means 
poſlible to be avoided,by laying in of Proviſions 
beforehand; but if ever any Commonwealth 

ſhould fall under This Neceſlity ( for I had rathgr 
= ZE, LooOoA ES” +> a 
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foretel it of any Other, than Ours, as I ſpeak 
This only by way of General Diſcourſe ) it will 
be highly neceſſary that the people be punRually 
enformed of the Exigent ; and that there is no 
way for them to ſubfiſt, but by comolying with 
' ſuch a Neceſſity. It behoves all Governors to 
furniſh the Publique Stores with Neceſſaries, be- 
fore the Danger preſſes them; in what Propor- 
tion and of what Kind, 1s a matter ſo well known, 
that it is ſufficient the bare mention of the thing 
thus by the By. 


Corrupt BUT above 2ll things, let all men in Pub- 
| > ive lique Adminiſtration keep themlelves clear trom 
The Bane of «he lealt ſuſpicion of Avarice. ] would to the 
guy Go- Heavens ( ſayes C. Pontizs the Sammre ) that 
vernment. Fortune had reſerved me for another Age, and 
kept me from coming into the World, till the Ro- 

mans had begun to take Bribes, If thu had been, 

T1 ſhould quickly have pit an end to their Empire. 

Truly he muſt have ſtaid a good while then, for 

'tis but of late that Rowe has been tainted with 

This Evil. Now if Poxtizzs was a man of ſuch a 
Reſolution as he appears to have been, it is well 

for us that he came into the World when he diy, 

The firſt Law that ever we had againſt the Cor- 

ruption of Magiſtrates, 1s net as yet of a hundred 

and ten years ſtanding ? and That was Piſo's, Bur 

we have had a great many Others ſince That time 

and every One ſtil] more ſevere than the Other. 

How many Cruninals have we had ? How ma- 

TY ny Condemn'd ? What a Confuſion upon the 
is Social War in JTtaly > And That War excited too 
merely by the Guilty, to ſave themſelves from 
Puniſhment ? There was no longer any Courfe 

gf Lay, or Juſtice ; bur our Friends and Allies, 
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lay expoſed to Seifure and Pillage, without Re- 


lief : And if we are not totally rain'd, it proceeds 
more from the Weakneſs of Others, thanfrom 
our own Virtue; 


PANIETIVS extols Africanu for his wy AbRtic 
Abſtinence in the matter of Afony : And why nence of | 
not ? Bur ſtill he might have found greater Vir- Africanus. 


tues in him than That ; For That Abſtinence of his 
was not the Virtue of the fas only, but of the 
Times, Panlis e/Emilins, upon his Victory 
over Perſeus, made himſelf Maſter of all the 
AMacedonian Wealth, to an Infinite value, and 
brought ſo much Money into the publique Trea- 
ſury, that One Captains Booty deliver'd the 
People from any further need of Taxes, And 
This he did without any other Advantage to his 
Family, than 'the Honourable, and Immortal 
Memory of his Name and Action. Africanus 
the Younger ( in imitation of his Father ) got as 
little by the DeſtruQion of Carthage , and his 
Fellow-Cenſor, L. Mummius, as little as either 
of them, by the Ruines of the Magnificent Ciry 
of Corinth, But his Bus'neſs was rather the 
Ornament, and Luſtre of his Corztry, than- 
That of his Houſe ; Although in giving Repu- 
tation to the One, he could. not fail of doing 


the like to the Other. But to go on where I 


left. 


THERE is not certainly a more Deteſtable Avzrice x 


Vice ( eſpecially in princes, and Publique Ma- __ 


giſtrates ) than Covetoufneſs : And ir is not only ** 


a Mean thing, bat an Impions, to make a Prey 
of the Commonwealth. Thar which the Pythian 
Oracle deliver'd in the Cafe of Sparta, _ 

ng Coons mY } 
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The Power 
of Frugati- 
ty in Pub- 
' Laque Ad- 
miniſtra- 
$lons, : 


D _—_ than there are from whom we do 
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like a Prediction, not only Applicable to the: 
Lacedemonions, but to all Qpylent Nations alſo 
whatſoever ; ' To wit, thar-it, was not in the. 
Power of any thing in the World, but ;Avarice,, 
to Neſtroy That Commonwealth, There is no 
furer way in Nature fqr men in Power to gain 
upon the affetions of the multirude, than by 
Frugality and Moderation, But yet when out 
of an attcation of Popularity they come to pro- 
pound ſuch a Levelling Diviſion of Lands as 1s. 
above-mentioned , and either to Force the Right 
Owners out of their poſſeſlions, or to the remit-, 
ting of Juſt Debts , theſe people ſhake the very 
Foundations of Government , In the firſt place 
Diſſolving the Bonds of Concord and Agree- 
ment, which can'never conſiſt with This way of 
taking Moneys from ſome, and Difcharging 
others, And what's become of common Equity 
then, when no Man is left the Maſter of his own ? 
For itis a Priviledge Eſfential ro a Community, 
that 'it be Free, and every Man ſecur'd in the 
Enjoyment of what belongs to him. | Neither 
does This way of Confoundiog all things create 
that Iritereſt and Reputation among the People, 
which the Projetors may Imagine : for it makes 
the Loſer ſtill your Enemy; and the very Re- 
ceiver will hardly thank you for't neither : Or 
at beſt; ſo coldly, as if it were a thing he had ng 
great mind to; Eſpecially diſſembling the In- 
ward ſatisfaction of being forgiven a Debt , for 
fear of being thought unable to pay it, Whereas 
the Injur'd party will never forget it, but carry 
the- purpoſe of. a -Revenge in his Heart. Or 
what it there ſhould be more to' whom we Un- 


5 Unjultly take away ? This does not mend the 
CY. os EE Gal matter 
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matter one jot : for we are notto judge in This 


caſe by Number, but Weight, What colour of xe Jeugey 
Equity is there for a Man that never had an Eſtate, of 1nva- 
ro diſpoſſeſs another of an Eſtate that has been 4ing Pro- 
many Years ( nay Ages perhaps ) in the Poſſeſ- PM: 


ſion of it, himſclfand Family , and that he.that 
has an Eſtate, ſhould have ir taken from him ? 
It was for this way of proceeding that the Lace- 
demonians Banilh'd Lyſander, and put their King 
Agi«to Death, beyond all Preſident of former 
times. And there follow'd ſuch Broils upon it, 
that their Beſt men were Baniſh'd, a Tyranny in- 
troduced in the place of an Ariffocracy, even to 
the utter diſſolution of ane of the beſt-Conſtitu- 
ted Republiques upon the Face of the Earth, And 
Sparta did not fall alone neither , but the Conta- 
Sion of Thoſe Tumults ſpread it ſelf fo far, that 
the reſt of Greece was wholly Ruin'd by Thar 
Example, What ſhall we ſay of our Gracchs? 
( the Sons of the famous Tiberizs Gracchus, and 
Grandchildren of the Elder Africanus) It was 
this very point of Controverſie about Lands, 


that deſtroy'd them too. But on the contrary 
how much Honour has Aratzs worthily acquired _— 
to himſelf, by his Exploit upon S:cyon 2? It had Aratus. 


been Fifty Years under the Dominion, and in the 
Poffeſſion of V/arpers, when he recover'd it by 
a ſurprize from Argos, fuppreſs'd Nicecles the 
Tyrant, Reſtor'd fix hundred of the Wealthieſt 
Citizens that had been Baniſh'd, and ſet the City 
it ſelf at Liberty, But finding great difficulty at 
laſt how to accommodate the bus'neſs of Lands 
and poſſeſſions, and conſidering that it would. 
be hard on the One ſide for thoſe that he reſtor'd 
to their Town to live {till in want, while Others 
enjoy'd Their Eſtates ; ang little Better, on the 
\ WE OR 4 : 4 » : Otheg 
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Other fide, to break in upon, and takef away 
Poſſeſſions of Fifty Years ſtanding ; wherein ſo 
many ſeveral Intereſts were concern'd, by Pur- 
chaſes, Portions, Setrlements, and the like, and 
without any Injury by Them done to the Right 
Owners : He concluded it Unreaſonable either 
to take from the One what they were poſſeſs'd 
of, or not to fatisfie the Other, in ſome degree, 
for their Juſt Prerenſions. Wherefore he be- 
thought himſelf, and reſolv'd upon a Journey to 
Alexanaria, giving Orders that all things ſhould 
continue in the ſame ſtate he left them, until his 
Return : So that he preſently poſted away to 
his Old Friend, and Acquaintance, Ptolomy the 
Second King of eAlexanaria, He had no ſooner 
informed that Generous Prince of his Bus'neſs, 
with the Deſign he had, and in what Manner, to 
Deliver his Country , but without any difficul- 
ty, this Illuſtrious perſon prevail'd upon him for 
_ alarge Sum of money. This Treafure he car- 
ry'd with him back to Sicyon, and then pick'd out 
Fifteen of the Principal perſons of that place, 
to adviſe with upon This Aﬀair, and to 
take a ſtriR account, as well of thole that were 
poſſeſs dof Other Mens Eſtates, as of thoſe that 
had Loſt their Own. The matter was fo hand- 
ted, that, upon a reaſonable Eſtimate of the 
Lands, ſome were perſwaded to content them- 
ſelves with the value in Money, and to yteld the 
Land , and Others choſe rather to take Money 
for their Land, than to conteſt for the Recovery 
of it, So that in the Conclufion, the Contro- 
verfie was Compounded, and Both parts abun- 
dantly fatisfi'd with the Accord, What Pity was 
It thar this Great Man was not born a Citizen of 
Rome | This is the right way of proceeding q 
uc 
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| fuck Caſes, without expoſing the perſons and 


goods of Citizens ( as it has been Twice in onr 
days) to Preſcriptions, and Ontcries, This 
Grecian, like a Brave, and a Wiſe man, con- 
ſulted the Common welfare : And it is the bigh- 
eſt point of a Good, and a prudent Magiſtrate, 
ro Maintain the Properties of the people, and 
nct to Invade them , but keeping all within the 
Bounds of common equity. Why ſhould any 
Man dwell Gratis in my houſe? as if I were to 
purchaſe, Build, Repair, and Defend it, for 
Another ( in deſpite of my hearr ) to reap the 
Fruits of my Labour, and Expence ? For This 
is the Caſe in taking away from me That which 1s 
my Own, and giving to another That whieh 
does not Belong trohim, And what's the End of 
theſe Letters of Proreftion, ( if I may fo call 
them ) but that you ſhall buy Land with my Mo- 
ney ; you keep the Land, and I loſe my Money ? 


IT isa matter therefore of great Moment, 7 Debts 


i 1 » tobe per- 
that no Debts be permitted, which may endan w_ _ 
may endan- 


ger the publique. And This may be ſeveral 
ways prevented, if ſuch a Courſe be taken, that 


Prodigals and Debtors may not raiſe their For- Þyblique. 


tunes upon Defrauding their Creditors, the One 
loſing their Own, and the other getting what 
belongs to another Man, There is nothing that 


uphalds a Commanwealth like Faith, and Cre- - 


dit : which can never be expeRed where people 
do not lie under a Neceſfity of paying their due 
Debts; a thing which was never ſo violently 
preſt, as when I was Conſal : All Sorts and De- 
grees of Men were even in Arms about it : And 
yet I refifted all Motions tending That way, to 
the yery Rooting of This Evil out of the Com- 
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monwealth, There was never more money ſtir- 
ring, nor ever was there ſurer, or better Pay- 
ment : For where the Hope of Deceiving is cut 
off, Men muſt neceſſarily keep Touch. Ir is 
true, that Ceſar, (who was in Thoſe days ſub- 
du'd, tho' now a Conqueror ) that Ceſar, I ſay, 
did put his former purpoſes in Execution, even 
when he had no need ſo to do: His very Appe- 
tite being ſo Vicious, that he took pleaſure in 
the Evil it ſelf, without any other Inducement, 
It is the Duty then of all good patriots to keep 
themſelves clear of this ſame perverſe ſort of Li- 
berality,_that takes from one, and gives to ano- 
* ther; and in the firſt place, to provide that all 
men may be equally ſupported in the Enjoyment 
of their own, by Law, and Common Juſltice, 
And that the poor, and ſimple may not be Cir- 
cumvented, or Oppreſs'd by Power, nor the 
Wealthy obſtructed in the holding or receiving 
of their Dues, by the Envy and Malignity of the 
people. And moreover, they ſhould by all means 
endeavour both in War, and Peace, to advance 
the Republique, in Empire, Poſlſeflions, and 
Revenue : Theſe are the proper Offices and At- 
chievewents of Great men, and this was the 
Study, and the Exerciſe of our Forefathers. 
Thoſe that addit themſelves to theſe Duties, 
gain great Glory and Good-will to their Own 
particulars, beſide the profit that they bring to 
the Publique, Artipater the Tyrian ( and a 
Stoique ) that lately deceaſed at Athens, charges 
Panetizz with leaving out Two. Branches touckt- 
ing Health, and Money in theſe Precepts con- 
cerning Benefits, But I ſuppoſe that they were 
rather paſs'd. over by That famous Philoſopher, 
da a en da 
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leſs to be further inculcated, how advantageous 
ſever, EE 


IT is a good means of preſerving Health, A Caution 
for every man to underſtand his own Conſtitu. 7» marrer 
tion, and to obſerve what agrees with him, © _ 
and what not, To live Temperately in all re- ® __ 
{pes, as well in our Diet, and the care of our 
Bodies, as in our pleaſures : Uſing the common 
helps of Phyſique alſo, in caſe of need, In the 
gathering of an Eltate, we muſt do nothing bur- 
what is warrantable, and honeſt : And when it 
is fairly gotten, it may be preſerv'd, and im- 
prov'd by Parfimony, and caution. This Point 
is excellently well handled by Xenephon ( the So- 
cratiſt )in his OEconomiques, which I my ſelf, 
at about your Age turned out of Greek, into 
Latin, 


THE Concurrence of Two Profitable Things Tu, prop 
in comparifon, ( which was the Fourth Conſide- rablethings 
ration, Omitted by Panetixs ) 15 a caſe which meeting in 
very often happens : For ſometimes Zodily ©9mpariſos 
Gooas fall in Competition with the Goods of 
Fortune : Sometime Omutward Goods with Thoſe 
of the Body : And ſometime again, One of ei- 
ther of them is compar'd with Another of the 
ſame Kind, As in the Firft inſtance, I had ra- 
ther have Health, than Money : In the Second, 

I had rather have a Great Eftate, thana Robuſt 
ſtrength of Body. And lo forward ; I had ra- 
ther enjoy Health, than Pleafure, I had rather 
be Strong, than Nimble, And then in the Colla- 
tion of External things, 1 had rather have Ho- 
»orr,, than wealth; and a Fortune in the City, . 
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that we find in the Z/der Cats, was of ay 
lity. The Queſtion was put to him, What 
Jook't upon as the greateſt convenience in a 
Conntry Life? His anſwer was, in the Firft 
place, Good Paſturage. What next then? Paſtn- 
rage that was Indifferently Good, And what then ? | 
Paſturage ſtill, tho' a Degree worſe than the 
Other, And what again? Tillage, What do 
you think of V/#? ( ſay the Enquirer. ) And 
what do you think of A4zrther ? (ſays Cato. ) 
By This and abundantly more, we cannot but un- 
derſtand that Things Profitable came often in 
Competition : And that This Fourth enquiry was 
not at all Impertinent. But as to the matter of / 
Getting, Diſpoſing, or Uſing of moneys, it isa 
Subje& fitter for a Scrivener than a Philoſopher ; 
and better underſtood by the Good Men npon 
the Boxrſe, than by the Learned Men in the - 
Schools, It is a thing needful however to be 
known, as GH to the Bus'neſs of Pre- 
fie « of which baving diſconrſed ſufficiemly in 
This Book, we ſhall now procced to what re- 
mains, 


The End of the Second Book, 
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T was the faying ( my Son Marcus ) of, 
Scipio African the Elder, (as we have it (,5;,9 of 
from Cato, his Cotemporary ) that he Scipio 
was never Leſs Idle, or Alone, than when Africanus: 
he moſt appeared ſo to be, It was a Noble thing 

ſaid, and worthy of a Great, and of a Wiſe 

man; to ſhew that in all his Leiſures,his Thoughts 

were {till taken up with Buſineſs, his Solitudes, 

in Diſcourſes to himſelf, without avy Loſs of 


_ Time : and without need ſome whiles of any 


other Company. Inſomuch, that the Two things 
which commonly make Other people Liſtleſs, 
and Heavy, did even ſet an Edge upon him : 
That is to ſay, Solirade, and Leiſure. Now tho/ 
I cannot come up to the Imitation of that Iltlu- 
ſtcious perſon, I am not much behind him yer 
in my Good Fill ( I would I could fay as mnch of 
my ſelf, as he does in Efe&. ) For ſince 1 have 


been driven by the Force of Impious Arms from 


my Station in the Government, and the Bus 'neſs 
of the Bar, I bave apply'd my ſelf ro a Life of $4. 


Leiſure t091 upon That very Conſideration, zerrear, 


quitting 
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quitting the Town, and betaking my ſelf to the 
Privacy and Solitude of a Country Life. Not 
that I compare either This Leiſure, or Solitude 
with that of Africanw, For his was only a 
Voluntary Retirement from the Importunities of 
Company, when he had a mind to give himſelf 
ſome Reſpite from the Honourable Charges he 
ſuſtained in the Commonwealth, by withdraw- 
ing into a Receſs, as a man ſometimes puts into 
a Port : But my Leiſures proceeded not from a 
deſire of Reſpite, but from want of Employ- 
ment, For ſince the Diſſolution of the Senate, 
what is there to be done, either inthe Palace, or 
in the Hall, that is worthy of us? The world 
ſwarms every where with Criminals; and after 
a life ſpent in ſo Eminent a Poſt, and in the Open 
View of the people, Iam e'en forc'd to hide my 
head, and live (in a manner ) quite alone to 
avoid the very ſight of them, 1 have heard Wiſe 
men ſay that weare not only to chuſe the leaſt of 
negeſſary Evi/s, but our of all Evils themſelves 
to extract ſomewhat of Good, I ſhall therefore 
make the beſt of my Repoſe, tho? not ſuch per- 
haps as he has deſerv'd from his Country, who 
hath formerly contributed ſo much to Their 
Quiet, And though this be a Solitude wholly of 
Neceſlity, not Choice; I would not yet have 
it abſolutely Fruitleſs. Africanys ( I muſt con- 
feſs) gained to himſclf a Fairer Repntation,but we 


have no Monuments of his Thoughts, committed 


to Writing : No Remains of his Leiſures, and 
Solitude that we find extant, But we may con- 
clude however, that he was neither Idle nor 
Alone, from his Glorious Actions, which were 


with Afri- Only the Product of Deliberation and Thought. 


canus, _ 


But Alas ! I have nor that Rirength of Mind ro 
3 re 0 hae get of Mbink 


The Third Book! 
T hink away my Solitudes, and ſupply the want 
of Company with bare Meditation. So that My 
whole Diverſion is to pafs away my Time,and my 
Cares upon. Writing : and I have done more 
that way cow, ina little while, ſince the over- 
turning of the Government, than Idid.in many 
years before, while it was in a flouriſhing Eſtate, 


| NOW ( my Son ) tho' Philoſophy be Pro- 
fitable and Fruitful from one end of it to- the 
other, without any Waſte, or Deſert : there is 
not any place yet in- the whole Extent of it that 
Yields greater advantage, and benefir, than that 


part of it which treats of Civil Dates, and. the of Civil | 
Rules of a'Steady, and a Virtuous Life. Where- Duties and 
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fore, . tho' I doubt nat either, of the Great and © /7#0u8 


Excellent Cratipps's care in the inculcating of 
this Leſſon daily to you; or of your own Dili- 
gence, and Attention in the receiving of it, it 
15 not amiſs yet to be often minded of fo neceſſa- 
ry a point; and ( which way ſoever you tyrn 
your ſelf) to have this voice {till ſounding. in 
your Ear, even, if it were poſlible, without 
hearing any thing elſe, This is a thing for ever 
man to do, that propounds to himſelf an Honel 
Courſe of Life ; and it is your Intereſt perhaps 
as much as any bodies ; becauſe the world eXy 
peRts it from you, that you ſhould ſucceed. to 
the Induſtry,the Honours, and (if I may ſo ſay } 
in ſome meaſure to the Reputation of your Fa- 
ther, And you have a great deal to anſwer for 
upon the ſcore of Athens, and Cratippus. For 
what could be more Diſhonourable than after ſs ' 
ample a Commiſſion granted you to the famous 
Staple of the whole World, for good AAanners 
and Letters, to come back empty ; to the Diſpa- 
LEE a= ragement 
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be an Overſight in Panatixs , but a point 
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ragement both of the Maſter, and the City ? 
Wherefore you muſt Labour with all the Facul- 
ties of your Soul, and Body, to make good 
This expectation : ( if I may call That a Labonr, 
which is ſo great a Pleaſure ) and let it never be 
faid that after all other ſupplies from your Fa- 
ther, you were only wanting to your ſelf ; But 
let this ſuffice ; having written ſo much, and fo 
often to you already, upon This Subjet, We 
ſhall now return ro the remaining part of the 
Diviſion propounded, | 


PANLJETIUS 1sthe man, without Dif- 
pute, that has the moſt accurately handled This 
queſtion : and Him have I chiefly follow'd, with 
ome amendment and additions of my Own. He 
lays down Three Prepoſitions that men are wont to 
deliberate and adviſe upon, in the Caſe of Duty. 
Firſt, whether the matter in queſtion be Honeſt, 
or Diſhoneſt. Seconaly, whether it be Profita- 
ble, or Unprofitable, Thirdly, where Two 
things meet in Competition, the One of them ap- 
aring Hoxeft, and the Other Profitable , how 
to diſtinguiſh, He has written Three Books 
upon the Two former Heads; and promiſed a 
Diſcourſe upon the Third ; but he has not been 
ſo good as his word : which I dothe more won- 
der at, becauſe I find in his Scholar Pofidonixe, 
that he liv'd Thirty years after the Publiſhing 
of theſe Books, And TI am in ſome Admiration 
too, that Poſidonis, in his Commentaries, ſhould 
als the matter over ſo ſlightly , eſpecially 
naking This Remark upon it, that of the whote 
Body of Philoſophy, This is the moſt neceſſary 
Part. There are ſome that will not have wy - 


our 
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out upon Conſideration , as a thing wholly TIm- 


pertinent, But I am of another Opinion; The Sh 
Reaſon they give, is This. Honeſt, and Profi- ,yes an 0- 
table ( they ſay) are Convertible Terms , and miſſion of 
not to be ſo much as Imagined in Oppolition, Panztius. 


From hence there may ariſe another Queſtion, 
whether the Third Brarch of Panatizs s Diviſion 
ſhould not have been abſolutely rejected, with- 
out any mention of it at all, Bur it is Certain 
however, that he did at firſt undertake it, and 
then let it fall, He that makes a Tripartite Di- 
viſion, and goes thorough with Two parts of 
it, is undoubtedly anſwerable for the Third ; 
And he paſſes his word over and above toward 
the latter end of his Third Book, that he will 
90 on with ir, And we have the Authority of 
Poſfidonizs himſelf ro Witneſs as much , wricing 
in a certain Epiſtle what Publins Ratil:zzs Rufus 
( an Auditor of Paxetivs ) was wont to ſay. 
As there was never any Painter ( ſays he ) that 
durſt venture upon Finiſhing the Picture of Fe- 
14, Which Apelles had begun ( ſuch was the De- 
licacy of the Face, that there was ro hope of 
matching it with a ſuitable Body ) ſo inthe Caſe 
of Panetiuys, the Excellency of thoſe things 
which he did perfe&t, was ſo Tranſcendent, thac 
no man after him durſt ever attempt the ſupply 
ing of what he either Omitted, or lefr Imper- 
fet, So that of Panetizs's Intention there can 
be no longer any doubr, But yet whether be 
did Well or Il] in adding the Third member of 
his Diviſion, may perhaps bear a diſpute : Far 
taking it either according to the Sroiques, that 
nothing can'be Good but that which is Honeſt ; 
or with the Peripatetiques, that Honeſty is. the 
Soveraign Good, to ſuch a degree, that all other 

ern ner” on 


it s Goods are as nothing in the Ballance againſt it ; 
| | they do both of them however agree in This, that 
Worthing Profit can never be admitted into a Competition 
; can be pro. With Honeſty, How does Socrates Curſe the 
fitable, but Firſt dividers of Honeſt, and Profitable, in Ima- 
what s oination, which are ſo Inſeparable by Natare ? 
Howl. "And the Stoiques go ſo far along with him too, 
as to hold that nothing can be the One, withour 
being alſo the Other, But if Panetizs were 
one of thoſe that will have Virtze to be There- 
fore Eſteem'd for the Profit that ſhe brings us , 
meaſuring things Deſirable, either by Pleaſure, 
or Freedom from Pain, he might then be a). 
Jow'd to ere the Notion of a Poſſible Repug- 
nancy of Profit, to Honeſty. But being of An- 
other Opinion, and that the O»ly Good is Thar 
which is Honeſt : and that whatſoever ſtands in 
Oppoſition to it, under the ſhew of Urility, a 
mans life is neither the Better nor the Worſe for 
1t,cither With it,or Without it ; He ſhould not ſo 
much as have put the Caſe, methinks, where 
Profit and Virtue ſhould appear in the Compars- 
ſon, For to Live according to Natare, which 
the Stoiques account for the Soveraign Good : 
is nothing elſe ( as I underſtand it ) than to lead 
a life Congruous to YVirtrne: And in all Caſes 
whatſoever, to follow the diretion of Natxre 
in a Conformity thergunto, The matter ſtand- 
ing Thus; ſome men are of opinion that This 
Compariſon was not properly introduced ; and 
that there was not any need of preſcribing in 
This Kind, at all, | 


True Ho- NO man can be Traly Hoxeſf, but He that 
ell x is Truly Wiſe, and there is no ſeparating the 
dom re ts. One from the Other, There may be an Jw-,. 
ſeparable, « perfect 
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perfett Honeſty, 'tis True, with an Imperfet - 
Wiſdom ;, which is rather the Reſemblance of Ho- 
»eſty, than the Thing it ſelf. And therefore ' 
all thoſe Duties that we treat of in this Diſcourſe, 


the Stoiques call Afiadle Duties : which are Middle 
Common indifferently to Mankind, and of a Duties. 


large extent : and ſome people attain the know- 
ledge of them by a Felicity of Nature ; others; 
by a Progreſſion, and advance upon Study, Bur 
thoſe which They call Right Duties, are Com- 
plete and Conſummate in all the parts ( or num- 
bers as they expreſs it) and This perfe&ion is 
only to be found in a Wiſe man, But he yet that 
acquits himſelf in the Diſcharge of theſe fiddle 
O ffices, goes for Current with the altitude 
for a good and a iſe max in the Abſtratt : They 
not being able to diſtinguiſh betwixt what is 
Perfeft, and Defefttive. Wherefore ſo far as 
They underſtand the Buſineſs, there is nothing 
wanting. We ſee many times in Poems, Pictures, 


anda World of other Inſtances, how ſtrangely 


the unskilful are delighted with them, and yet 
for the moſt part commendins the leaſt maſterly 
Kroke in the piece : which ariſes from This 
Ground, (1 ſuppoſe ) they find ſomething in 


_ the whole that pleaſes them ; but they are not 


able to judge of the Imperfetions of the ſeveral 
parts : Bur when they come to be better inſtruct- | 
ed, they are eaſily brought to change their Firſt 


Opinion. d 


THE Duties here Treated of, are with the 
Stoiques a kind of: Second-rate Honeſty, and not 
peculiar to wiſe men, but Common to Human Na- 
tare: And therefore they affe& all people” that 


; haye in them the leaſt ſpark of Good Nature, 
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or Virtne. Now when we ſpeak of the Aſay- 
wanimity of the two Decii, or the Scipio's, or 
of the 7aſtice of Fabricius, or Ariſtides , we 
do not propoſe their Example as the Standard of 
that Conrage, and Equity that is required in a 
Wiſe man, For I do nor look upon either of 
them to have been iſe to the Degree of 37i/- 
om here intended; no, nor thoſe very Perſons 
upon whom the World has beſtowed both the 
Repztation, and the Name of Wiſe men. I fpeak 
of Cato, Caizs Lelizs, or the Seven Sages 
themſelves. Bur by the Frequent exerciſe of 
Middle Offices they had ſomewhat of the appear- 
ance, and Reſemblance of Wiſe men, So that we 
muſt neither Compare Prefit in Oppoſition to 
thar which is zruly Honeſt , nor oppole any matter 
of Gain to that which we commonly call Virtue ; 
whereupon theſe people value themſelves, that 
would be accounted Good mer, And we mult as 
well uphold and preſerve That Practical Honeſty 
that falls under our Capacities ; as that which 
in Stritneſs and Truth, is only the Honeſty of 
Wife men : For Otherwiſe, how ſhall we know 
what progreſs we make toward virtue? And fo 
tnuch for thoſe that by doing Good Offices get 
themſelves the Reputation of being G90d men, 


BUT for thoſe that Meafure all things by the 
Common Intereſt of Gainand Benefit, and will 


ſure Hone- not allow Kdneſty to take place , it is ordinary 
ſy by Pro- for them to put ory in the Scale againſt Yir- 


tne; Which no good man will ever do, I ſup- 
poſe therefore, that Panatizs, when he ſays 
that men are wont to make ſome doubts upon the 
compariſon, means only ( as hefays ) that they 
' are Yont todo ſo;; and not that they do welin 
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{o ding. For not only the Preference of profic 

to Honeſty, but the very comparing of them, 

and the making a doubt in the Caſe, is a ſhame- 

ful Bus'neſs. Bur what is it that we doubt up- 

on ? Or what's the Ground of our Conſidera- 

tion? It is (I preſume) upon the Quality of Circum- 
the Point in Queſtion; For that which is Dif- ſtances at- 
honourable at one time, may be Warrantable at **7 the 
another, As for Example, upon a ſuppoſition af. 
more at large ; what fouler Villany can be ima- 

gined than the Killing not only of a Man, but a 
Familiar friend ? and yet the people of Rowe do 

not only Abſolve any man that deſtroys a Tyrant, 

tho' his Familiar friend ; but they reckon upon 

it as the molt Glorious action of ah Honoura- _- 
ble Life. Is it in This Caſe that Profit prevails 

over . Honeſty , or rather that the Honeſty fol- 

low'd the Profit ? 


THE Certain way to keep us Right in our 4 Rule 
Judgments upon the Concurrence of Profitable, keeps us 
and Hoxeſt, will be the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch a Kight- 
Rule as upon the Comparing of things will di- 
rect us in our Duty : which Rule I would have 
to be {quar'd to the Reaſon and Diſcipline of the 
Stoiques : And This is the Rule which I ſhall 
obſerve in This Treatiſe z Becauſe tho* the An- 
cient Academiques, and the Peripatetiques alſo, 

( which were formerly all one) give a Prefe- 
rence tothat which is Honeſ?, before that which 
ſ-ems to be Profitable; the matter is yet more 
Generoully handled by the Stoiques, that make 
Profit and Honeſty Reciprocal, than by thoſe that 
Imagine a thing may be either Honeſt, and not 
Profitable, .or Profitable, and not Honeſt. Now 


| our Academy allows great Liberty, and gives us a 


K 4 Right 
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Right to defend That which appears moſt Pro- 
Tour Gable. But to Return io my Rule, to take away 
Fudgments any thing wrongfully from any man, or to make 
of Profita- my Own Fortune by the empoveriſhing of an- 
ble and gther, is more Contrary to Nature, than Death, 
Honell. Beggery, Pain; or whatever elſe can befal a 
mans Body,' or Eſtate, For at Firſt Daſh it de- 
ftroys all Neighbourhood and Society : For if 
we come once to entertainan Opinion that One 
man for his own advantage may Aſſault, or 
make a Prey of another ; there follows neceſſa- 
rily an Abſolute diffoJution of Human Society, 
and a Violation of the moſt Certain and power- 
ful Dictate of Nature, Put the Caſe that one 
Member ſhould draw to it ſelf the Health, and 
Good Bloud of the Member next unto it , the 
whole Body muſt, of neceſſity, Conſume and 
Periſh; In like manner if every man ſhould 
take from another what he can ger, and apply his 
Neighbours Goods to his Own Uſe, this would 
undoubtedly put an end to all Friendlineſs, and 
Fellowſhip among men, It is natural enough 
for a man to provide Neceſlaries for himſelf, 
inthe Firſt place , But ir is yet againſt Nature 
for him to furniſh himſelf with Mony or Provi- 
ſions, by Spoil and Rapine : And ir is not only 
by the diate of Nature, or the Rights of Na- 
' tions, but by the particular Laws and Conſtitu- 
tions of all States,that it is declared Unlawful for 
One man todo any Miſchief to Another for his 
proper Benefic. Ir is the expreſs Care, Will, 
Fraud and and Intent of all Laws to maintain the Duties of 
Rapine are Society, Safe, and Inviolate : and they puniſh 
againſt the the Tranſgreſſors of theſe Rules with Death, 
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Nations. more does Nature her ſelf exaRt this fram ys ; 
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Nature (1 ſay) which is the Law Divine and 
Humane, Both in one. Whoever obeys Her 
Dicate (as all men will, that propoſe to live 
in a Conformity to the Principles of a Reaſon- 
able Being ) will never agree tothe Coveting of 
what is Another mans,or to the taking away from 
his Neighbor,and Giving to himſelf, For Great- 
neſs of Mind, Gentleneſs, Juſtice, and Libera- 
lity are,much more Conſonant to Nature than- 
Pleaſure, Life, or Riches : which, in compa- 
riſon with the Common good, are by all men 
of Brave and exalted Minds, negleted and de- 
ſpiſed. Whereas on the Other fide, to Spayl 
my Neighbor for my Own Advantage is more 
contrary to Nature, than Death, Torments, and 
the like, As 1t is more according to Nature 
for a man to undergo all ſorts of Labours and 
Troubles for the Service and Conſervation, ( if 
it were poſlible ) even of the whole World : 
After the Example of Hercules, whom the Gra- 
titude of Men has placed for his Virtues among 
the Gods : All This ( I fay ) is more Agreeable 
to Nature, than to live in Solitude; and not on- 
ly free from Cares, but even wallowing in Plea- 
ſures, and Plenty , with all the Advantages of 
Strength and Beauty, over and above, This is 
it that makes all Great and Glorious Spirits, ſo 
much to prefer difficulty and action, before a 
Life of Idleneſs and Sloth, From hence it 
comes to paſs, that according to Nature, One 
man can never hurt another, And belides, he 
that wrongs another for his Own Advantage, he 
does either imagine that this is not againſt Na- 
ture; or elſe he ſuppoſes that Death, Poverty, 
Pain, Loſs of Children, Kindred: and Friends, 
are more to be avoided, than the doing of Inju- 
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ries, But if he conceives that one man may 
do an Injury to another without an offence to 
Nature, there's no diſputing with One that has 
loſt his Reaſon, and in effeRt, EjeRed ali that is 
Man even out of himſelf, But what if he thinks 
the One to be Bad, and yet the Other, Worſe ? 
He isin a Grievous Miſtake, to phanfie any Ca- 
lamity of Body or Fortune comparable ro the 
diforders of bis Mind, 


The Inte: WE ſhould all of us therefore agree upon 
reſt of the this' common propoſition, That the Intereſt of 
hole, s the Whole, is the Intereſt of Every part, and 
zhe intereſt that whoever draws more to himſelt than be- 
of every Jongs to him, is-an Enemy to the Publique, Now 

Part, ”_ » : 

5 if \it'be the yery Preſcript of Natore, that for 
Humaoity ſake, 'one Man ſhall take Care of an- 
other ; it does neceſſarily follow, that the Wel- 
fare of the Pablique, is the Intereſt of every 
particular, according to the ſame Principle, Let 
but This be admitted, and we are all of us equally 
under the Government of the ſame Law: And 
then taking That for granted, to do an Injury 
toany Man is againſt the Law of Nature. The 
Former 1s certainly True , and ſo is the Other, 
by Conſequence, It is a Ridiculous Shift, to ſay, 
that I would not take away any thing from my 
Father, or from my Brother, to put in m 
Own pocket , but.to take from other people, 1s 
quite another caſe : as if every Individual were 
not concerned in the ProteQion of the whole : 
An. Opinion utterly Inconſiſtent with the Rules of 
Government, | 


THERE are ſome again will have the C:ri- 
ens provided for, but not Strangers fn 
| heſe 
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Theſe Men tear up the very Foundations of Hu- 
man Society, For take away That ofice, and 
there will be no longer any Good Nature, Li- 
berality, Honeſty, or Juſtice, to be found upon 
the Face of the Earth. And whoſoever brings 
Matters to That paſs, is to be accounted an Ene- 
my to the Gods Themſelves, for breaking that 
Union among men, which was no other than a 
Conſtirution of Divine Appointment. Ir is the 
ſtrongeſt Band of Society, a General Agreement 
in This Poſition, that it is a greater Offence to 
Nature for me to take any thing from another, 
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for my own Advantage, than ro ſuffer all the Zetter ſuf- 
Miſeries that can poſſibly befal-any Man in his fer «9 


Body or Eſtate: Nay, that can befal the very 
Mind it ſelf, ſaving the fingle point of Juſtice, 
which one Virtue is the Milſtrefs, and the Prin- 
ceſs of all the reſt. Bur what? ( will-ſome fay ) 
Shall a Wiſe Man rather Periſh for want of 
Bread, than'take a Loaf'from another Man that's 
00d for nothing, to keep himſelf from Starving? 
This muſt not be done yer, no not upon any 
Terms : Life is not ſo dear to me as my Duty ; 
and my Reſolutioa not to wrong any Man for 
my Own Benefit. Suppoſe an Honeft Man al- 
moſt frozen to death might ſave his Life by:taking 
away the Cloak of Phalaris; ( a Barbarous and 
a Bloudy Tyrant ) ſhould he not:do it ? This is 
a Caſe eaſily determin'd : For the taking of any 
thing away from another, for a Man's Own fake, 
1s Inhuman, and againſt the Law of Nature, ler 
the Man be never ſo worthleſs. [But in the Caſe 
of a Perſon whoſe!Life may be of Eminent:Utfe 
.and Service to the:.Commonwealth, to take any 
thing from ſuch a Worthleſs perſon to preſerve 
"ſo neceſſaryan Inſtrument to the Publique , and 
+. . þ ; : A nes MN : r0 
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to take it purely upon That Confideration, it is 
not blame-worthy : But otherwiſe, I muſt ra- 
ther bear my Own Misfortunes, than Relieve 
my ſelf by what I force from another Man : ſo 
that it is not more againſt Nature to be Sick, or 
Neceſlitous, than to Seize upon, or Covet the 
Goods of another : But the abandoning of the 
Common Good is an Offence to Nature ; for it 
is Unjuſt, and therefore the Law of Nature, 
that Regulates and Provides for the Common 
Welfare of Mankind, does in a manner direct 
the Tranſlation of Neceſſaries from a fiothful 


and unprofitable wretch, to the behoof of a Wile, | 


a Good, and a Valiant Man, and whoſe Loſs 
might be of great damage to the Government ; 
Provided that it be done meerly out of ſuch a 
reſpet, without any Vanity, or Selt-love, or 
making uſe of a Publique Pretext for a Colour 
to a particular Injuſtice, In ſo doing, I keep 
my ſelf ſtill upon my-Duty, conſulting the Bene- 
fir of Mankind, ard ( that which I ofcen Incul- 
cate }) of Human Society, 


AS to the Caſe of Phalarzs, the deciſion is 
Obvious : For a Tyrant is rather an Enemy, 
than a Member of Human Society, and there 
can be no Crime in the deſpoiling of an Uſurper, 
whom it is Lawful to Kill , andit were well if 
the whole Race of this impious and peſtilent ſort 


of men were exterminated from having to do 


with Mankind. For as we cut off Mortifi'd 
Limbs, when the Bloud and Spirits have in a 
manner forſaken them, and that they grow dan- 
gerous to the Reſt: ſo ſhould that fierce and 
outrageous Brutality be ſeparated, if I may ſo 
fay, from the Common Humanity of the "- 
11que 
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.. upon the Circumſtances of Times : which I pre- 


. tition of Utility, and Virtue , ( nor could he 


-and over in all his Diſcourſes he ſtill makes Vrili> 
ty, and Virtze to be Convertibles, and repreſents 
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lique Body, Of this Quality are all thoſe Queſti- 
> of Dom, — the Reſolution nar 


ſume, Paretizs would have purſu'd, if ſome- 11 
what of accident or bus'neſs had not raken him 
off from his purpoſe, We have ſaid enough in 
our former Books upon This Matter ; to ſhew 
what we are always to ſhun, as evil and ſhameful 
init ſelf, and what we are not obliged always | 
to avoid, becauſe it is not always, either 2fif- 
becoming, or Diſhoneſt. | 


BUT being now about to Crown the Work ,,,,;, 
we have begun, I mult deal with You, ( my C#-' principles 
cero ) as the Mathematicians do with their Diſci- #0 be gives 
ples. They lay down certain Poſtalata, to be for gran- 
taken before-hand for granted, without the ©" 
Trouble of diſcourfing the Points; ro the end 
that they may make themſelves more eaſily un- 
deritood, So muſt I require of You ( my C:ce- 
ro) to yield me this point, ( if you can afford it 
that Nothing s defirable for it ſelf, but what 
Honeſt, Now if Cratippxs will not allow of the 
Propoſition whole as it lies; This yet, I pre- 
ſume, will not be deny'd, That Firtxe is Chiefly, 
if not Only to be deſired, and for its own ſake: 

It is all onero me, which of the Two you take, 
for they are Both of them more probable than 
any thingelſe : And Firſt, let me vindicate Pa- 
»<tizs, in This, that he vever ſuppoſed a Compe- 
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have juſtifi'd it if he had ) but he is to be un- 
deritood of things that ſeems profitable , for over 


it to be the moſt peſtilent Error that:ever enter'd 
FE, into 
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into Human Life, the Opinion that divided 
them, And therefore he introduced a Repug- 


nancy, betwixt Appearances, and Truths; not. 


2$ ſeparating the Profitable from the Honeſt , but 
for our Caution, and Inſtruction, that we mighr 
judge betwixt them. We ſhall therefore dif- 
patch this remaining part wichout any help from 
others ; and upon our own account, (as we ſay : ) 
For ſince Panatizs left This SubjeR, I have feen 


nothing yer that has given me any ſort of ſatis. 


faction. 


WE are all of us apt to be moved upon any 
thing that preſents it ſelf unto us, undcr the ap- 
pearance of profir, But if upon. looking nar- 
rowly into it, we find any thing that 1s diſhoneſt, 
or ſhamefu], annexcd thereunto ; we are not to 
leave it then, as athing Prefitable, but as con- 
fidering that Urility, and Diſboneſty cannot ſtand 
together, For if there be nothing ſo Contrary 
10 Natare as the One, or ſo Agreeable to it, as the 
Other , ( for Nature affes what is Right, Con- 
yenient, and Conſtant, and deſpiſes the contra- 
ry ) it is impoſſible that they ſhould both meet 
in the ſame Subje&t. Again; If we are born for 
Firtxe, either (according to Zeno ) Virtue ts to 
be deſired for it ſelf alone, or ( according to Arie 
ftotle ) it weighs down all other things : then does 
it. folow, ot Neceſlity, that Yirrze muſt be ei- 
ther the Only, or the Supreme Good. So that 


whether way ſpever it be taken, that which is 
Good, is certainly Profitable ; and that which is 


Profitable, 1s certaivly Good, Thoſe Men there- 
fore are very ſhort-lighted, that preſently lay 
hold of that which appears Profitable, and con- 


lider it apere-from that which a Honff, From 


Hence 
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Thefts, Publique Cheats, Oppreſlions, Squeez- 

ing of the people, or our Confederates : From 

Hence come the Intolerable Inſolencies of Men 

of over-grown Fortunes , and finally, Ambition, 

and the Thirſt of Dominion; than which no- 

thing can be more Ruinous, or Pernicious in a 

Free City. They take falſe Meaſures of the Ya- 

lae of things, without ſo much as dreaming of 

the P«ni/hment , not the Puniſhment of the Laws, 

(for That they can with eaſe break _— ) bur 

Thar of the Conſcience, which 1s the bittereſt Thegreat 
of all, Wherefore this ſort of men ſhould be _— 
excluded Human Converſation, ( as moſt Exe- Conſei- of 
crable, and Impious ) even for barely delibes ge, 
rating whether they ſhould either follow That 

which they ſee to be Hexeſf, or knowingly pol- 

lute themſelves with Yiany, The very Dexbr 

and Deliberation is Criminal, though without 
advancing to the ACt it ſelf, Wherefore we 

ſhould never deliberate at all, where the very 
deliberation it ſelf is Shameful; 


AND then in all our Deliberations,we ſhould 
not entertain any Hope or Deſign, of Conceal- 
ing, or diſguiſing Matters ; for we ſhould rake 
up This for a Maxim, (atleaſt, if we be ever 4 n;vize 
the better for our Philoſophy ) that if we conld Precept, 
carry things ſo Private, as that neither God nor 
CAan ſponld diſcover us, we ſpould yet have ſnch 
# Reverence for onr Selves, nent tolet any thing 
of Injuſtice, Uncleanneſs, 'or Immodeſly, eſcape 
mw. Plato's Fable of Gyges, isnot impertinent , _ 
to'OUur purpeſe, The Story has it, that a Tor- ,,, 1 
rent having eaten a Hollowneſsin the , of Gyges's 


Gyges went down into it, and there obſerv'd a King. 


Brazen 


The Thind Bob, un * 


"Hence come Murthers, Poyſonings, Forgeries, 
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Brazen Horſe, with doors in his Sides. Upon 
the Opening of theſe doors, he diſcover'd the _ 


dead body of a Man, of a Prodigious Size, with 

a Golden Ring upon his Finger, Gyges boldly 

pluckt it off by Force, and put ir upon his Own, 

and being the King's Shepherd, he went his way, 

and joyn'd himſelf with Other Shepherds. Find- 
ing, that upon turning the Stone of the Ring, 

Inwards, he became Inviſible to Others, and 

yet ſaw every thing Himſelf, and that upon 

Surning it back, again he became /iſible, as before; 
by the Advantage of this Ring he made his way 

to the Enjoyment of the Queen, and by her At 

fiſtance, Murther'd the King, his Maſter ; and in 

a ſhort time remov'd all out of the way that he 

thought ſtood betwixt Him, ard the Crown, 

All this Lewdneſs he Committed by the belp of 

this Ring, and ſo made himſelf King of Zyaia. 

Now if a Wiſe Man were the Maſter of fuch a 

Ring, he would reckon himſelf no more Privi- 

ledg'd to doan Il] thing with it, than without it 

for an Honeſt man conſiders the Goodxeſs of the 

Attion, not the Privacy of it. It is objected by 

ſome ( that ſhew themſelves to be better Mev, 

than Philoſophers ) that this Story out of Plato 

Is only a Tale, as if any Man would reporrt it for 

a thing either True, or Poſſible :; but ſee how- 

ever the Force and Scope of this Ring, and of 

this Example. How many things are done out 

of Avarice, Ambition, Pride, Luſt, that. no 
body knows of, or ſo much as ſuſpe&s? Sup- 
Poſe that this Impiety could be kept ſo ſecret, 
that neither God nor Man ſhould come to know 

it: Would youcommit it? Tx 4 thing im- 
poſſible, ( they ſay, whether it be ſo or not, ) 
But what would they do ( fay1I) if they a_ 
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do the thing, which they ſay they cannot ? They 
return you the ſame ſenſcleſs Anſwer over again : 
they ſay *ris /mpoſible; ard there they tick : 
not at al] comprehending the Drift, and Imporr 


of the Queſtion, For in asking what a Man 
would do if he could Conceal it, I do not ask 
whether he can Conceal it, or no; But T'purt the 
) Queſtion, as if it were in Caſe of the Tortare, 


; If they wake anſwer that if chey were fare to eſcape 

: Puniſhment, they would do what they found moſt 

} Expedient, they confeſs themſclves to be Crimi- 

nals, and if they deny it, tis a Conceſſion thar 

£ all evil things are to be avoided, even for Them- 

. ſelves, But to return now to my purpoſe, 

Y THERE fill out divers Caſes, that under an 

f Appearance of Profit, many times diſorder our The appea- 
hs Thoughts, and trouble us in our ReſoJutions : 74#ce of 
» not as upon a Deliberation whether a man ſhould = _—_ 
« ſtrain a Point of Horefty in regard of the Great- j;grugu, 
3 ueſ; of the Benefit in proſpect , ( for That were © 
© Mean, and Diſhoneft ) but whether That which 

Y ſeems ſo very Profitable may be done withour 

6 Diſhononr, It might look like an unjuſt thing 

Fe in Bratzs, the Depoling of Colatine, his Fel- 

ag low-Conſul, who in the Expulſion of the Kings, 

> was both his Partner in the Advice, and his A/- 

pf fiſtant 11 the Execution : Bur when the whole 


Body of the Principals of the Ciry had agreed 
together to extirpate the whole Family, and the 


FP Relations of that proud Prince, as well as the 
t, Name of the Tarquins, ( which was a Reſolu- 
oo tion of publique Advantage ) This was ſo Ho- 


_” neſt, and Juſt an Action, that Co/arine himſelf 
was Obliged to approve of the Proceeding: fo 
Eg, L that 


How fav 
we may 


ſelves, 
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that this Utility was valu'd for rhe Honeſty ſake, 
without which, in truth, y hd not been Pro- 
firable, But This did not hold in the Caſe of 
that Prince that Founded our City : For he was 
ſo wrought upon by the thew of Profir, that he 
kil'd his Brother upon the appearing Advantage 
of rather Governing Alone than with Company, 
He ca{t oft all Picty and Humanity, for the oþ- 
taining of that which ſeemed unto him to be 
Profitable, tho it proved the clear contrary, 
The pretended Honefty in the Action, was to pu- 
niſh the Aﬀront of his Brothers leaping in ſcorn 
over the Wall; bur it was neither Competent, 
nor likely, Wherefore, under favour of either 
Q#irinys or Romulus ; ( ro matter whether ) it 
was undoubtedly a Crime. 


AND yet we are r.0t to neglect our own Ad- 
vantages neither ; or part with any thing ra 


Jook.t0 aur Others, when we want it our ſelves. But every 


man ſhould attend his own Profit, as far as may 
be without Injury to Another, Chryſippus had 
many Witty ſayings, whereof this was one, 
1s the running of a Cour{e, (ſays he) a man may be 
allow'd to ſirive, and contend bis Utmoſt : but to 
trip ap his Antagoniſts Heels, or to lay hanas upon 
him, this is athing not to be done upen any terms. 
So for any man to get T hat which may ſerve fur 
the uſe of Life, u very Fair, and allowable , but 
to take it away from Another, # not Lawful, 


I'N Friendſhip, *tis true, there are many 
Niceties as well inthe not doing of any goad 


Friendſhips Office which may Honeſtly be done, as in the 


doing of any thing for a Friend _— to 


ICE, 
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Taſtice, But one ſhort Rule will ſerve upon This 
whole Matter ,and it is no hard one neither, Thoſe 
things that ſeem Profitable , as Honours, Rich- 
es, Pleaſures, and Other Circumſtances of the 
like Kind , theſe things are never to be preferr'd 
before Friendſhip : But no Good man will do 
any thing for a Friend, that is either apainſt the 
Commonwealh, his Oath, or his Word : No 
not if he were himſelf to be a Judse in his Friends 
Caſe, for he lays downthe perſon of a Friend, 
where he takes up that of a 7#dge. I would 
have him wiſh that his Friend may have 
fuſtice on hw -fide, and T would have him 


allow him all the Favour in point of Time, that 


the Law will permit; but when he comes to paſs 
his Sentexce, let him remember, and conſider, 
that he calls God to Witnels , or ( as I ſuppoſe ) 
his Own Conſcience, the Divineſt thing Heaven 
it ſelf eyer beſtow'd upon a Morta), It was 
therefore a Worthy PraGtice of our Anceſtors, 
They never ask'd any thing of a Judge ( and I 
wiſh we did fo at This day ) but upon Condition 
that jt might conſiſt with Juſtice, This Requeſt 
has relationto thoſe things which ( as I ſaid een 
how ) a Judge may fairly allow to a Friend ; for 
if a man mult of Neceſlity do all things that a 
Friend would have bim do, this is no Jonger a 
Friendſhip, bur a Confederacy, Let me be un- 
deritood only of Common Friendfhips : For 
among men that are Wiſe, and Perfe&t, there 
can be no ſuch thing. The Story goes of Da- 
ou, and Pythias, ( Pythagoreans ) ſo great was 
the Kindneſs they had for one another, that when 
Dionyſiys had ſentenced one of them to death, 
the Party Condemned only defized a few days 

Ls L 2 reſpite 


rows friend- 


fhipof Da- 
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| reſpite to put his Aﬀairs in order, and the 
Other became Surety ( Body tor Body ) for 
his Appearance, The Priſoner return'd at his 
day, ard the Tyrant fell into ſuch admiration ar 
their Generoſity, and Zaftice, that he requeſted 
 themto receive Hiim as a Third man, into that 
Friendſhip, Wherefore in all Friendſhips, where 
the Profitable and the Honeſt meet in Compa- 
|| riſon we ſhould never conſider the Profir, but 
| | ſquare our ations according to the honeſty, But 
[I] whereſoever any thing thall be required in 
vi Friendſhip, which does not {tand with Honefty, 
| | in that Caſe Religion, and Faith, mult take place 
of Friendſhip. This 1s the Rule by which we 
are 0 make Choice of the Duty here in Queſti- 
ON, 


WE are Liable alſo ro wany Publique Mi- 
p43 ſakes under the Appearance of profit g- our 
under the Countrymen were to blame in the Irrecoverable 
appearance Neſtruction of Corinth, And the Atheniaxs did 
of Profit. yet worſe, in cutting off the Thumbs of the 

people of </Zgina, only becauſe they were good 
Seamen, and they reckon'd that this might turn 
to their Advantage, and Security, becauſe of the 
Neighbourhood of A 9gina to one of their prin- 
cipal Ports. But nothing can be Profirable that's 
Cruel , for weare to follow the Niftate of Na- 
tare, and nothing is more Contrary to Nature, 
' than Cryelty, 


Hummiy THEY do very Ill allo, that either Prohibir, 
20 Stran- Or Baniſh Strangers from among them; as Pe- 
gf, tronizs did of Old, and Papixe, not long fince, 
. It is well enough not to ſuffer him that is »s 

= Citizen, 
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Citizen, to pals for a Citizen, ( according to the 
Law of our Conluls Craſſus and Scevola, who 
were Wiſe men. ) But it 15 uodoubredly moſt 
Inhuman, -abſolutely to deny the Common Bene- 
fit of Protection, and Intercourſe ina City, to 
Strangers. Thoſe are Great and Remarkable 
Caſes wherein the Sh-w or Colonr of Pwblique 
Utility is deſpiſed, in compariſon with Honeſty, 
We have in the Story of our Commonwealth, a 
World of Eminent Examples. How many times 
have we ( and eſpecially in the Serozd Punique 
War, after that Miſerable Diſaſter at the Battle 
of Canne ) ſhew'd greater Courage in our Di- 
ſtre,than ever we did 1n our Proſperity ? There 
was not the leaſt gn of Fear among us, nor any 
mention of peace ; ſuch is the Power of Honelty, 
that nothing of Profit can appear- againſt it ! 
The Athenians, when they were no longer able 
to reſiſt the force of the Perſians, came to a Re- 
ſolve of putting all their Wives, and Children 
into Trezes; 10 abindon the City, and main- 
tain the Liberty o: Greece with a Aavy. There 
was one Cyrcil that advis'd them rather to ſtay 
in the City, and receive Xerxes into it ; but they 
Ston'd him to death for his Counſel, He gave 
them the advice which he took to be moſt profi- 
table , but ir ceaſes to be Profit, when it ſtands 
1n oppoſition to Honeſtly. Themiſtocles, after 
his ViRorious War againſt the Perſians, declar'd 
in Council] that he had thought of ſomething 
that might be of great Advantage to the Com- 
monwealth, but it was not convenient to be 
made Publiquz, and therefore--defir'd them to 
appoint ſome body to whom he might impart the 
Mmarter in private, They named Ariſftiaes, and he 
b 3 told 
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told him that the 'Lacedemonian Fleet, which 
was laid up at Gytheon might eafily be Fir*d by 
ſurprize, which would very much weaken the 
Latedemtonians. Ariſtides, when he had heard 
't, came into the Senate where they were all big 
with ExpeRation, and made his Report that 
T hewiſtocle's Counſel was very Pyeofitaþle, but 
not Honoarable + whetefore the Athenians would 
not allow it to, be Profitable neither, if it were not 
likewiſe Honeſt ; and ſo rejeRted the propoſition, 
only upon the Report of Ar:ifides, even with-- 
bur hearing it. How mich did theſe people go 
beyond us; that fuffer our Pirates togo Free; 
While out Confederates are Tributaries ? Let it 
be taken therefore for granted, that nothing can 
ever be Profitable thit 1s Diſhonoxrable , no, not 
in the very poſſc lion of that which we account 
fo to be, Nay it is a great Infelicity of Judg- 


ment, to Imagine that avy thing can be 2rofitable, 


that is Diſboneſt. 


BUT there fall out many Occaſions ( as I 
have faid before ) wherein the Profitable, and 
the Honeſt way fall in Competition : in which 
Caſe we ſhould conſider how far they ſtand in 
dire& Oppoſition, and wherein ch&y may be 
fairly teconcil'd: As for Inſtance, upon theſe 
NES An Honeſt man ſers ſail from Alex- 
andria to Rhodes with a Lading of Corn , the 
Rhodians in great diſtreſs for want of it; and 
the Commodity bearing an Exceffive price. This 
Perſon knows that there are othEr Alexandrian 
Ships under way, and bound for the farte Port, 
and with the ſame Cargo: whether or no ſhall 
ke tell the Rhogdians now, that there are other 
teenage oa an te Mer- 
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of ir, and make the beſt Market of his Corn thar 
he can ? We put this Ciſe, ſuppoling him to be 
a Good and a Wiſe man, and the matter to be un- 
der Deliberation. If he thinks it an // thing to 
Conceal this from the- Rhodtans he will not doit ; 
but he makes ſome doubt whether it be 1, or No. 
In Difficulties of This Nature, Diogenes,the Baby- 
lontan, ( a Grave and Famons Stoique ) is of 
One Opinion, and his Diſciple Aztipater ( a 
very acute man ) is of another, Antipater will 
have all the Circumſtances laid open , ſo that the 
Purchaſer may not be kept Tgriorant of any a 
which the Other knows. Diogenes ſays that the 
Vender is bound to diſcover all the Faults, lo far 
as he is obliged to it by the Civil Law, and to 
manage his Bargain without Fraud. So that be- 
ing to ſell the Commodity, he may without De- 
ceit make the beſt on'te, Here ( ſays he ) I have 
brought my Corn, I have run the Riſque or't , 
and I ſet no higher a rate upon the Commodity 
than Others do, nay perhaps I offer it Cheaper : 
If you can have it any where elſe, where's the In- 
jury > Now Antipater, on the other ſide, Rea* 
ſohs it thus, How is That? ( ſays he ) It is our 
Duty to Conſult the Good of Mankind, and to 
ſerve Human Society ; and we came into. the 
World under That Obligation, We have Prin- 
ciples of Nature, which we are bound to Fol- 
low and Obey, and we ate to account nothing 
Profitable to our ſelugs, that is nor ſo to the Pub- 
lique + And likewiſe, to account of the Pabliqne 
Profit, as our Own, Shall we conceal That then 
from a Society of fnen, which fo much concerns 
their Commodity, and Smpply? Diogenes will 
L 4 
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Merchants coming with Relief, or ſay nothing 
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reply ( perhaps ) that it is one thing to Conceal 
a matter, and another thing not to Tell it : Do 
I tell you ( at this inftanmt ) what is the Nature 
of the Gods, or the end of Good men, which 
are things much more Profitableto be known, 
than the price of Wheat? And yer you will rot 
ſay that I Conceal This from you. But it 1s not 
abſolutely neceſſary for me neither co tell you 
every thing which may be profitable for you to 
bear, But the Other wall tell you Yes, it # ne- 
ceſſary ; if you remember that men are natu- 
rally link'd together in Society. Well (ſays the 
Other ) I do not forget it : But will you have 
it tO be ſych a Society then, a* that no man ſhall 
have any thing particular in it of his Own? If 
it comes to That once, there's no longer any 
Buying and Selling, but only Giving. You ſee 
in this whole Diipure, that it 1s not ſaid, tho”. 
This or That be Diſponeſt, 1 will yet Do it, be- 
cauſe it is Expedient : But it muſt be ſo Expe- 
dient, that there be nothing N:ſponourable in it, 
Now ( on the Other hand ) out of that very 
Conſideration that it is D:ſpononrable, it is there- 
fore »ot to be done. Suppoſe an Honeſt man has 
a mind to put off his Houſe for ſome fault or in- 
convenience in it, only krown to himielf; As a 
Contagious Air , ( for the purpole ) rho' it may 
( perhaps ) pals for Healthful , all the Rooms 
arnoy'd with Vermin, Ill-built, or Ruinous, 
which is only known ( as I ſay ) to the Maſter of 
the Houſe, The Queſtion is, if he Conceals 
theſe faults to get a better Rate for bis Houle 
than he could otherwiſe have done, whether he 
does well, or i, in That Concealment ? Antipa- 
ter will have it to be very 1/ done, and near the 
Cafe 
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Caſe of not ſetting a man Right that's ont of his 
way, A Crime which was puniſh'd at ethers 
by a Formal Solemnity of Publique Execrations, 
Is not This the Suffering of the Purchaſer ro 
ruine himſelf, and to fall into the worſt of Snares, 
by a Miſtake ? Nay it is worſe yet, than the not 
ſhewing of the way, for one manto lead another 
knowingly and wilfully into an Errour. Dioge- 
nes asks, on the Other fide, who forc't you to 
buy it? Nay he did not ( ſays he ) ſo much as 
Adviſe you to't. That which did not pleaſe the 
One, he expoſed to ſale, andthe Other bought 
that which he had a mind ro. If he ſhall not be 
taken for a Cheat, that ſers up a Bill of a very 
good Farmto be Let or Sold, and well built, and 
in repair, tho' it be neither the One, nor the 
Other, much leſs ſhall he be accounted one, thar 
does not ſo much as Commend his Houſe, for 
where the Purchaſer uſes his own Judgment, 
what Fraud can there be in the Seller ? But if 
we are not obliged, in all Caſes, to make good 
every word we ſay, how ſhou!d we be oblig'd 
to make good That which we do not ſay 2 Nor 
can any thing be more Ridiculous than for a Mer- 
chant ro publiſh the Faults of the Commodity 
he expoſes to Sale, What would be more ſenſe- 
leſs than to make Proclamation by a Common 
Cryer, Here's an Infelited Houſe to be Sold? 
Now (o it falls out, that in ſome doubtful Caſes, 
the Honeſty of the Action may be defended, on 
the One hand, and the Benefit of it ſo qualifi'd 
on the Other, that it may not only be fs 
ble, to do that which appears Profitable, but even 
 Diſhonourable, to Omit it, This 1s a Point thar 
comes often into queſtion betwixt things Profira- 
ble and Hozeſt, TH THESE 
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THESE Difficulties maſt be ſet right : for 
it is tot our Byſiveſs to ſtart a queſtion, but to 
give a Refolution, It is my Opinion, that nei- 
thet in the Caſe of the Rhoatar Cork Merchant, - 
nor in That of the Howe offer'd to Sale, the 
Concealtment there fuppoled wis 7uftifiable, For 
it 18 nor properly the Concealing of a thing, to 
ſay nothing of it , but the keeping of another 
man, for our own advantage, in Ignorance of 
that which he is very much concern'd to know. 
What kind of a Concealment This 1s, and the 

ality of the tnan that uſes it, who does nof 
difcern? This is fiot the Practice utidoubtedly 
of an Open, 4 Frank, a Siticere, a Juſt or a 
Good man : but rather of a — a Cloſe, 
a Deceitful, 4 Malicious, a Sly ſhuffler, and of 
a very Jtigter. How can any mat expe to get 
by the Bargain, that wears theſe foul Names, 
and lies undet all theſe Reproaches. 


BUT if the faying Nothivg in this Cafe be 
ſo Blameable, what ſhall we think of Them 
then that ſpeak Falſe? Caim Canin ( a Knight 
of Rome, arid one that wanred neither Wit nor 
Learfiing ) goitig ſometitries to , ary nor 
upon Busneſs ( 45 he was wont to ſay ) but for 
his diverfion; he gave out that fe had a great 
mind to buy fottie Gardetis there, where he 
might enjoy his Friends when he had a mind 
ro't, without intetruption. When this cafe 
to be talk'd of, there was orie Pythius, in Syra- 
cuſe, thar drove the Trade of a Banker. 1 have 
Garatns btre ( ſays he) tho' not to be Sold, but 
however if Canitiius pleaſes, he may uſe them * 
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his Own: And fo he invites (amines to thoſe 
Gardens, the net day, to Supper, Upon Cas- 
ui2x's proftife ro rome, P7thins ( whote bus'nefs 
gave birt! a gfear Iftereſt there, among all ſorts 
of people ) ſeit for the Fiſhermen, and dire&- 
ed them to meet next day, and Fifh juſt before his 
Gardens , and fo gave them their Leſſon what 
ro do and how to behave themſelves. Cantixe 
came at his time, where he found a Magnificent 
Entrertainmerit that Pyrhius had provided fot 


hit. There wefe a great many Boats before * 


the Gatdefs, and evety man brought che Fiſh 
he had tiaken, and laid them at Pyrhims's Feet. 
What's the meaning of all this ( ſays Canims } 
fo many Fiſhes, and Boats? P3rhize told him, 
there was no great wonder in't , Fot thete is tiot 
any Fiſh ( ſays he ) in Syr4c#/e which is not to 
be had in this place. They take in their Water 
here, and the Town cannot be without This Con- 
venience, This fet Canna agog upon the Pur- 
chaſe, and nothing would ſerve but pyrhizzs muſt 
fell him the place z He feem'd, at Firſt, very 
uewilling to part with it, but without mote 
words they caine at laſt to ati Agreement : Can- 
plus was a Rich man, and preſently ſtruck up a 
Bargain ( for the Gardens, and every thing rhar 
belong'd to them ) with Pyrhins, at his own 
price ; Security was given for the Mony, arid 
the buS'neſs finiſh'd, Canine invited forne of 
his Familiar Friends thither the next day : and 
he himſelf coming betimes, and finding no Boats 
there, enquir'd of the Neighbourhood whether , 
the Fiſhermen kept Holy-day that day, beczufe 
he ſaw none of them There. Their Anſwer ws, 
that They knew nothing of any Holy-day, not of 
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any Fiſhermen that us'd to be There : Inſomuch 
that they wonder'd what brought them th:ther 
the day before. This put Cannizs intoa Rage : 
But whar Remedy? For my Friend and Col- 
legue Aqnilizs hid not as yet made any Proviſj- 
on againit Doluus Malus, or Contenage, Upon 
my Demand to Aquilius what was intended by 
that ſame Dolus HMalzxs, he told me, that it was 
the pretending of one thing, and doing anther, 
Which truly was a Full and Clear Definition 


+ of- it, and worthy of a Wiſe man. Wherefore 


PJjthins, and all like him, that Pretend one 
thing, and do another , are to be accounted Perfi- 
diouws, Wicked, and Deceitful , So that nothing 
can be Profitable to us, that is pollated by ſo 
many Crimes, But if Aquilizy's Definition be 
Trae, there muſt be no Feigning or Diſſembling 
allow'd of in Human Society ; And a Good man 
will neither do the one nor the other, either to 


- Buyor Sell, to more Advantage, And That De- 


ceit was puniſhable alſo by the Laws : As in the 
Caſe of Guardianſnip by the Twelve T ables. And 
ſo was the Circamvention of Minours puniſh- 
able by the Latorian Laws, And ſometimes by 
Arbitration, even without a Law, where the 

aſtion was matter of Faith, and Truſt. Burt of 
all other Judgments the Words that are uſed in 
the Formulary of an Arbitrement .upon a AMMarri- 
age- Agreement are moſt remarkable : As * AL E- 


*_—__ of 710 S, &gUIUS, the Better, the Fuſter : and 


in matters of Contra, or Confidence, INT E R 
BONOS BENE AGIER, Fair Dealing among 
Good Men. Can there be any Mixture of Fraxd 
now in BETTER, and FUSTER ? Or what 
place 15 there for Co//uſion, or Iniquity, in Fair 
Dealing among Honeſt Men ? W 
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NOW the Dol Malus, or Deceit appears Simulation 
either in Simulation, which is a Pretence of ſome- 4n4 Diff 
thing that is nor; or Diſſimnulation, that is to — 
ſay, a Diſguiſe, or Concealment of ſomewhat 
that /s, Wherefore there mult be no Lye admit- 
red in any Bus'neſs, or Contract , nor ſhould 
| there be any Underhand ſubſtiruring of a Buyer, 
or a Seller, ro enhance, or to bring down the 
price ; but Both parties ſhould ſay at a Word 
what they will Give, or Take. 9. Scevola, the 
Son of Pablius, being upon a Purchaſe, bad the 
Proprietor tel] him in One Word what he would 
have for the Eftate ; He did ſo: And Scavola AGenerom 
told him he had undervalu'd it, and ſo gave him: Scruple of 
Two Thenſand Crowns more than his Bargain, Sc#v9lav. 
There is not any Man but will confeſs that This 
was the part of a Good mar, tho' in the Opinion 
perhaps of ſome People, not of a iſe Man - 

As if the Other had ſet it lower than he could 

afford it. This is a miſchief therefore, that Some 

Men are accounted Good, and Other men iſe, as 

if they could be ſeparated. Enninz lays that a 

Man's :/dom (erves him to little purpoſe, if ir 

be not Profitable to himſelf. This may be true 

enough, if it were but agreed with En:ius what 

it 1s to be Profirable, I find Hecaton the Rhe- 

dian ( Panatiug's Scholar ) telling @. Tabero in 

his Books of Offices, that Ut # the part of aWiſe 

Han to do nothing againft Publique ("uſtoms, 

Laws, and Inſtitutions ,” and withal, to take good 

heed to his Fortune, and Family : For we (hould 

not propound to be. Rich, only to our Selves, 

but tro our Children, Relations,, Friends, and 

chiefly, for the Service of rhe. Repablique ; _ 
the * 
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the Eſtates and Proviſions of particulars, are the 
Wealth of the City, The proceeding of Sce- 
vola z3bove-mentioned would never ſuit with He- 
caton : For he only ſays that he wauid not do 
any thing for his awn Profit that were Unjawful : 
and truly he deſerves little Thanks, or Commen- 
dation for his pains, But allowing bath Live, 
and Niſſembling to be this ſame Dolxus Alalus, or 
Deceis, there are very few things clear of That 
Fraud. Or if he be only the Gaad Man, that 
obliges as many as be can, and hurts no body ; 
ſuch a Good man will not be eaſily found, It 
can never be Profiteble to do an 1 Thing , be- 
caule it js always #»a{/owable, and ſhameful. And 
1t muſt ever be beneficial to be a Gawd Man, be- 
Caule it js always Honeſt, 


Conceal- TIT is an Ordinance of the (vil Law in the 
ments pu- Matter of Efates, that the Yender ſhould Rill 
—_— - tel] che Purchaſer the Defetts, or Inconveniences 
for Eſtates. of the Eftate ; for it being ſufficiently provided 
by the Twelve Tables, that every Man ſhould 

make good what he promiſes or declares by 

Word of Mauth, uponthe penalty of Double Das 

wages for Denying it. The Civilians have alſo 

{et a Puniſhment upon Concealments too , by en- 
acting, ' that if the Seller of an Eſtate knew any 

Faulk or Erxour in it, without expreſly acquaint- 

ingahe Purchaſer with ir, he ſhonld be obliged 

tQ-wake it gonad. As in the caſe of the Augart 

Tower , Where they were to take thetr Obſerva- 

Fjions fram the Flight of Birds. Titus (las- 

dic Cemimely, haying ſome Houſes upop the 

Hill Celizs, the Augurs commanded him to 

pull them down, becauſe they hinder'd their _ 
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ſpet. Claudius expos'd Thoſe Houſes to Sale, 
and ſo put them off ; and Publizs Calpurnizs Le- 
varius Was the Purchaſer, The eAugurs found 
the ſame fault fiill with the Houſes, when they 
were in His Poſſeſſion : ſo that be pul'd them 
down, And coming afterwards ro underſtand 
that Claudius had made ſale of thoſe Houſes, 
after that the eA#gsrs had appointed the demo- 
liſhing of them , forc'd him upon an Arbitration, 
what in point of Conſcience was to be done in 
That Caſe. cCAlarcus Cato paſt the Sentencs, 
, ( the Father of This Cato of ours ) For as we 
denominate Others from their Fathers, we ſhall 
; make mention of the perſon that gave this Light 
to the World, as accounting from the Son, ) The 
4 Sentence was This, That fince upon the Sale of 
That Eſtate, he had not told the Other of the 
Inconvenience which he knew it was expos'd to ; 
1 he ſhould Indempnikie the Buyer of ir Rs 
that theProprietor was bound inConſcience to te 
4 the Purchaſer what damage might enſue upon ir, 
| q Now if This was a Juſt Judgment, it was not 
Warrantable either in the Corn- Merchant, or 
6 in bim that ſold the Infefgd Houſes, ro conceal 
as is above ſuppoſed. Bur it is not poſlible'for 
0 | avyLayw to reach all the variqus Caſes of theſe 
Concealments : And yet howeyer, fo far as they 
' go, they are diligently obſery'd, Alarcus Ma- 
1 Thugs Gratidignzs old to Cain Sergizs Orgta 
"| thoſe very Houſcs which he himſelf had bopghe 
of him bur 2 few years heſore. Theſe Houles 
| Paida Pury to. Sergius ( which was out of his 
oy mipg..) gt CAarins made go mention. of it 
wh ® the Conveying of kis Right,. The Cauſe was 
'o- | dx9vght info the Court ; Crafſe was tor Grate, 
| an 
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and Anthony for Gratidianus : Craſſus infilted | | 


upon the Zaw, becauſe the Seller knew that he 
ought to have acquiinted the Purchaſer with th.s 
Incumbrance, but did not do it, eAnthory ir- 
fiſted upon matter of Equity, becauſe That In- 


cumbrance was not unknown to Sergizs,who fold 


the Houſes, and ſo there was no need to ſay 
any thing of ir, neither could he be ſaid ro be 
deceived, that knew: what Title he had bought. 
Now to what End is all This, but to ſhew, that 
our Forefathers were not pleas'd with Wiles, 
and Shifts 2 


BUT Laws and Philoſophers provide againſt 


Frauds ſeveral ways : The Laws regarding on- 
ly matter of Overt Att, whereas Philoſophers 
judge according to Equity,and Reaſon; which Rea- 
ſon does it ſelf require of us, that we do nothing 
perfidioully, or with Falſe Pretence, or Deceit, 
Bat ſhall we call it a Treachery to contrive a Pit- 
fall, or ſet a Toy], without either driving or 
hunting any thing into it ? Well, but the Beaſts 
many tires fall into ir, without a Purſuer, He 
that offers a Houſe to Sale, what is his Bill, but 
a Syare laid for the Purchaſer ? His Houſe is 
Faulty, and he would fain put it off, and ſome- 
body is caught at unawares. Now tho” I under- 
ſtand that according to depraved (tom, and 
AAanners, this is not accounted Diſbononrable , 
and that there is neither Law, nor Civil Right 
againſt it: Ir isneverthelcſs yet forbidden by che 
Law of Nature, For, as I have often ſaid al- 
ready, and muſt ſay oftner, Society, in the largeſt 
Extent, is that which is ({ommon to all men, next 
under That is the Society of thoſe of the ſame 
: Es Nation, 
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Nation, ind after That, of the [awe City. Where- 


fore our Fore-fathers diſtinguiſh betwixt the Law 


of Nations,and the Law Civil, For the Civil Law ' 
is not conſequently the Law of Nations, bur the The Zaw | 
Law of N ations does neceſſarily comprehend the |, 


Civil. Now to fay the Truth, we have not among 
us any ſubſtantial or expreſs Image of the Trxe 
Law, or ſincere 7uſtice : So that weare fain, to 


make uſe of Shadows, and Figures, and it were - 


well if we could keep up,cven ro Them too : For 
they are Tranſlated out of the beſ# Originals, of 
Trath,and Natare, How glorious is ghat Proviſi- 
onal Condition for the making of goMUContracts! 
Provided that by your means, and depending upon 
Jour Honeſty, I may not be deceived and brenght 
into a ſnare, And then that Golden Sentence; 
we muſt live Honeſtly among good men, and with- 


out Fraud, But then who are the Good men, and 


what it is to do well, is a Great queltion, 


2: Scevola the High Prieſt was wont to aſcribe Of Good 
a very great force to all thoſe Arbitrations that Faith. 


were grounded upon Goed Faith, Accounting 
the very Name it ſelf ro be of a Large Extent + 
As having a reſpe&t to Guardian-ſoips, Societies, 
Truſts, Mandates, things bought, or ſold, hired, 
or let, rejating to the Community, and Enter- 
courſe of Life. He mnſt be a great Judge, thar 
in theſe. Caſes can determine ( efpecially meeting 
in moſt of them, with Contrary Opioions ) how 
One man is ta behave himſelf rowaxds Another, 
under'theſe Circumſtances. Wherefore all Tricks 
and Artifices ſhould be avoided : And That Craft 
alſo which impoſes upon the World for i/dom ; 
how far from it ſoever. For Prudence is pla- 
os er TU Rn 
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. are Diſhonoxrable be Evil, And 'tis not only 

m Lands, and Hwſes, that the Civil Law, in 

| Conformity ro that of Nature, forbids Fraud, 

- and Circumvention , but even in the very deal- 

ing for $laves, the Seller ſhould at as frankly as 

in Oiher Caſes. For he that is prefum'd to know 

wherher the Slave be Healthful, Honeft, a Fu- 

gitive, or the like ; thee/£ailes Law makes That 

Aafter anſwerable for the Servant, Bur this 

does not hgld in the Caſe of an Heir that found 

Fach a Slave, or Servant in the Family, From 

hence it may appear, ſince Natare is the Foun- 

tain of 7»/fice, that it is alſo according ro Na- 

| ture, that no-man ſhould make Advantage to 
No Teſi himfelf of another mans Tgnorance, Nor is 
like _ there any greater Peſt in Human Society, than 
_— of * perverſe (aft, under the Maſque of Simpl;- 
rk rot city : And from thence proceed thoſe Innume- 
.." © rable Cafes, where the Profitable comes in Con- 
currence with the Honeſt, For, where's the 
man that would-ſtick at any T»juſtice, if he might 
bur hope for impunity ; or come off, under a 


ble that they doamiſs : For we do not. ſpeak in 
This place, of Afurthers, Poyſoniags, Forgerier, 
Robberies, or Embeſilments of the Publique 
Treaſure, which ſhould rather 'be fuppreft by 
Priſons, and Fetters, than by Words, and: Phi: 
loſophical Lay : But let ns here rather con- 
ſider what we find commonly to be done, 'cven 
among thoſe that have the Repmation of Honeſt 
men, 


ced in the Choice of 'Good, or Evil, but Craft | 
prefers Evil before Good , at leaſt if things that 


pretence of Tpnorance? Let us examine the Mat- | 
ter if you pleaſe, and in Thoſe Inſtances where 
the Common people, perhaps, arc ſcarce fenſi- 
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inen, There were ſonic people that bronght 


out of Greece to Rowea forg'd Wit of &. Minus A Caſe of 


tins Bafilins, ( who was a very wealthy man ) 
and to make the bus'neſs paſs the berter, rhey-pur 
into the Teſtament, 2. Craſſus, and 0: Hor- 
tenfius, rwo of the molt conſiderable men of the 
City ; as foint- Heirs, together with Themſelves. 
They did, Both of them, ſuſpect 'it to be a 
Connterfeit , and yet having no hand in it them- 
felves, they were well enough content, to make 
advantage of Other peoples Wickedneſs, And 
what then ? Is it ſufficient that theyeThemſelyes 
had no hand init ? I am of Another Opinion 2 
altho', for the One of them, I /ov'd him while 
be was alive, and I do not hate the Orher now 
he is Dead. But when Baſilizs had- made his 
Siflers Son ( Marci Satirics) his Heir, and 


' would have had him rake bis V»kles Name upori 


him, (1 ſpeak of that Satirizs that to the Shame of 
the Age had the Patronage of the Picenians, and 
Sabines ) it was a moſt unreaſonable thing rhar 
the Chief men of the City ſhould carry away the 
Teſtators Eſtate, and leave nothing to the Righc 
Heir but his Name. Now if he ſtands guilty of 
an Injuſtice, that neither keeps off an Injury from 
his Friend by way of Prevention , nor Repnlſes 
it when he may, ( as we have ſaid in our Firſt 
Book ) what fhall we think of him rhat does not 
only not Repel an 7njwry, but even Helps it. on 
and promores it? Nay, for my Own part; fer 
the Tnberitance be never ſo Lanfal, yet if it be 
md by Craft, Flattery, Servile Offices, of 
alſe Pretences ,, even That Lawful Sncceſſion 
I cannor approve, But in (ach Cafes men are 
many times extremely milled, in rakipg One 
M 2 thing 
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thing 10 be Honeſt, and Another Profitable , for 
the ſame Rule holds in Both, and He that is 
not ſenſible of This, lies open to all ſorts almoſt 
of Fraud, and Jniquity, For wholoever ſays 
thus to himſelf, This is Honeſt, 'tis true, but the 
Other is Expedient , he takes upon him to divide 
thoſe things by a Miſtake that are coupled by Na- 
tare; which opinion is the fountain of all De- 
ceits, Crimes, and Evil Deeds. Wherefore if 
a Good man, for the very holding up of a Finger, 
could get himſelf made Heir to a Conſiderable 
Eſtate, whigh he has no Title to , he ſhould not 
do it, tho' upon a Certainty that no man could 
ever {o much as ſuſpect him for it, But if CAL, 
Craſſus could get an Eſtate upon the ſame Terms, 
upon my Credit he would leap our of his skin at 
it, Buta 7ſt, and ſuch a one as we can allow 
for a Good man, will never agree to the taking 
of any thing away from Another, and transfer- 
ring it to himſelf ; and whoever wonders at This, 
does as good as confeſs himſelf Ignorant of what 
a good man is. | 


BUT he that wil! throughly examine the Se- 
crets of his Own Soul; will beableto tell him- 
ſelfthat only He is a Good man, who does as | 
much good to Others as he can, and harms no | 
body without ſome Injurious provocation, How's 
That ? He that ſupplanrs the Right Heir, to get 
himſelf into his place, has not that man as much 
to anſwer for as if he had remov'd him by Poy- 
ſon ? But what ( will ſome ſay ) may not a man Do 
that which is Prefitable and Expedient for him ? 
Yes, yes, If he will cake This along with him, 
that it is not poſlible for any thing to be So, that 
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* himſelf a Good man: but Fimbria did abſolutely 


| 1n Publique. Is it not a Shame now, for Philo- 


what is the meaning of This, but to teach us, !hFingers. 


The Thidd Bok, - 


is Unjsf, He that has not learn'd This Leſſon, 
can.never be a Good man. I remember, whea I 
was a Boy, I heard my Father ſpeak of Fimbria 
the Conſul: who was appointed Judge in the 
Caſe of Marcus Luttatins Pythias, ( a Knight of 
Rome, and a very Honeſt man ) who undertook, 
upon the Forfeiture of a Sum of Mony, to prove 


refuſe to paſs Judgment in That matter, leſt he 
ſhould either derogate from the Reputation of a 
perſon ſo much Elteemed, if he gave it againſt 
him, or appear on the other (ide, to pronounce 
any man to be Good, conſidering the Infinite 
Circumſtances of Qualities, and Offices ro make 
him ſo. So that neither Fimbria's Good man, 
nor Socrates's, will allow any thing to be Profi- 
gable that is not Honeſt ; And ſuch a man will 
not only fear ro Do, but not dare ſo much as to 
Think any thing which he would not frankly own 


ſaphers to Doubt, where the Common people them- 
ſelves are Reſolv'a? For the Old Thredbare Pro- 
verb is Their's, when they would expreſs a man 
of an exact Sincerity and Juſtice, Tow may play * A ritle 
at * Love with him1n the dark, they ſay ; and Play with 


that nothing can be Z'xpedient that is not Honeſt, 
tho' he might gain ir, and the World never the 
Wiſer for't? In the Moral of this Proverb, we 
are taught, that neither Gyges's way is to be en- 
dur'd, nor ſo much as z Finger to be mov'd, ( as 
in the cafe formerly ſuppoſed ) tho' a man might 
make himſelf Maſter of the whole World by ſo 
doing. For whatſoever is Shameful, and Di/- 
bonoureble, let jt be never ſo Secret, nothing can. 
M3 - make 
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make it Honeſt , and that which is nct Honeſt, if 
3s as impoſſible to render it Proficable, ina Re- 
pugnancy and Oppoſition to Nature, | 


BUT where Criminals find great Rewaras, 
there is alſoa great Temptation to offend, When 
C. Marinas appeared out of all hope of the Cox- 
ſulſip, and ( having lyen till, for ſeven years af- 
rer his Pretorſhip) no man imagin'd that he 
would ever have offer'd at it: @. Metellns (a 
great man, and an Eminent Citizen) fent Ja- 
rins ( being his Lieutenant )' to Rome, Where 
Aarins publiquely charg'd his Principal be- 
fore the People, with prolonging the War, and 
told them that if they had made Him Conſsl, he 
would ina very ſhort time have deliver'd up Is- 
gartha, either Alive or Dead, into the Power of 
the people ; whereupon they made him Conſul. 
Bit This was a Proceeding contrary to Faith, 
and 7«ftice , by a falſe Suggeſtion to draw an 
Envy upon fo Brave a man, and ſo Famous a 
Citizen: Eſpecially CMarias being eMetellus's 
Lientenant, and by his order ſent to Rowe. Nei- 
ther did our Kinſman Aarins Gratiatanns 1n his 
Pretorſhip diſcharge the Office of a Good man, 
The Tribunes of the Common people Conſulted 
the College of Prators about ſome Common 
Standard for the Valyation of their CAMoneys, 
which were then ſometimes up, ſometimes down, 
at fach a rate, that no man knew what he: was 
worth, They joyn'd unanimouſly in a Decree, 
with a Penalty upon any man that ſhould nor ſub- 
mit to't , and ſo they Adjourn'd for That Morning, 
reſolving to meet again After noon for the pu 
liſhing of it, When they were gone, ſome, one 
Broken 2s bw ; : "i | of. ' way, 


way, ſome another , Gratidiana ſtept preſently 
from the Bench to the Tribunal ; and there made 
Proclamation by Himſelf alone of that which was 
the Common Att of the Conrt ; which you will 
find ( if you obſerve the Story ) to have given 
him great Reputation, the people ſetting up 
his Statues every where up and down, with »- 
cenſe, and Tapers : inone word, no man ever 
render'd himſelf more Popnlar., Theſe are 
Points that may puzzle a man ſometimes 1n his 
Deliberations.; eſpecially when the Matter is but 
fmall, wherein any Violence is offer'd to Juſtice , 
bur yer the Conſequence feems to be of great Im- 
portance. It did not appear to be fo very foul, 
for the One Marin to prepoſſels himſelf of the 
Favour of the People, by preventing his Col- 
legnes and the Tribunes : And then it was, in 
appearance, a matter of great Advantage to the 
Other Marius to advance himſelt ro the Conſul- 
foip by the Means he had propounded. But there 
IS One General Rule that I would have you take 
ſpecial Notice of; See Firſt that what you ac- 
count Profitable, be not Diſhonourable; and 
Then if it be Diſhonourable, let nothing per- 
ſwade you that it is Profitable, But what then ? 
Shall we pronounce either the Oze Marixs, or 
the Other to be an Honeſt man? Set your Wits 
at work, and try, and conſider with your ſelf 
what is the Image, the Charatter, and the No- 
tion of 2 Good man ? Will a Good man tell a Lye, 
Calumniate, Supplant, or Deceive? Certainly 
nothing leſs. Is there any thing then on the 
Other fide, ſo Profitable or ſa Deſirable, as that 
a man would forfeit the Reputation and the 
Glory of a Good and a iſe may.to. gain it? Can 
| M 4 That 
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That thing which we call Profie, bring us any ad- 
vantage to Coumervail what it takes ſrom ws, 
m depriving us of the very Name of Good men, 
and diveſting us of Faith, and faſtice ? What 
difference is there betwixt the turning of a 
AHan into a Beaſt, by a Real Metamorphoſis, and 
the bearing the Figare, and Fierceneſs of a Brute 
in his 2nd, under the Shape of a an ? They 


' that negle& and make light of all things that are 
. Honeſt, for the Acquiring of Power, do they 


not do the ſame thing with Pempey that marry'd 
Ceſar's Daughter to make himſelf Great, under 
the Boldneſs and ProteRion of his Father in 
Law ? But he lookt upon't as a thing Advamia- 


-geous to himſelf ro augment his Own Power by 


the envy that was born to the Other : but how 
Unjuſt This was to his Conntrey, and how Diſho- 
noxrable to himſelf, he did cot conſider, His 
Father in Law had often in his Mouth thoſe Greek 
Verſes of the Phenicians out of Exripides, which 
I'll tell you as well as I can, not fo gracefully per- 
haps, but fo as to be Underſtood. 


To get a Crown, 4 man weruld break 43 
Truſt, | 
If break't at all : everywhere elſe, be Juſt, 


IT was a Lewd and Horrible thing done of 
Etheocles ( or rather of Exripides ) to make Thar 
fhe Exception of a Crime, which of all Crimes 


35 it ſelf the moſt Abominable, But what do we 


xalk of Petty things, as Inheritances, Traffiques, 


,- Fraudulent Bargains ? What do you think of 
_ Him rather, that having the Ambition to make 
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Emperor of the World it ſelf, accompliſh'd his 


Ends? No man in his Wits will pretend to juſti- : 
fie This Ambition : for in ſo doing he paſſes an- 
Approbation upon the Subverſion af our Laws 
and Liberties, and reckons, as a point of Ho-: 
norr, that JIgnoble, and Deteſtable Oppreſſion.. 
Bat he that confeſſes the Unlawfulneſs of any mans 
Uſarping a Dominion over a City that both has 
been Free, and ought ſo tobe, and yet ſuppoſes: 
itathing Profitable to him that can compaſs it ;. 
I would ſpare no Reprehenſion, nor, in truth, 
any Reproche, to reclaim ſucha' man from. his 
Error : For (I appeal to the Immortal Gods ) 
what Profit can any enan find in the Foul and Ex- 
ecrable Deftruttion of his —_— 3 albeit he, 
that is Guilty of it ſhould come afterward to be 
ſtil'd the Father of it, by the oppreſſed People? 
Utility ſhould therefore be guided by Hoyeſt 

and in ſuch manner, that tho* the Fords af 


of the Common People, than Power, and Empire : 
Neither, when look narrowly into the Matter, 
do I find any thing more Unprofitable to him 
that Vnjuſtly attains it. For what advantage can 
it beto any man, to live in A»xiety, Carefulneſs, 
Fears, Day and Night, and to lcad a Life that - 
is beſet with Snares, and Dangers ? There are 


more treacherous, and unfaithful men in a King- ' 


dom (ſays Accixs ) than there are good. Bur 


' of what Kingdom does he ſpeak? even of That 


which is:reported unto us of Taxtalus and Pe- 
lops, a Kingdom that proceeded by a Lawful 
Deſcent. How much greater then is the Num- 
ber of the Unfaithful to That Prince, who having 
in DE anne 
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er, frould be 
the Thing ſhould be ſtill the ſame. I do not guided by 
find avy thing more Profitable, in the Opinion: Honeſy- 


Generoſity 
toPyrrhus. 
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oppreſt Rome it ſelf by a Rowan Army, anda 
City, not only Free in its own Conſtitution, bur- 
giving Laws to others , brought That City, ar' 


laſt, hte ſubjeRion to Himſelf? How ulcerated 
a Confcience do you think This man muſt needs 
have? What wounds in his Soul? Or how is it 
poſiible that This mans Life ſhould be Profitable 
to Himſelf, when ſuch was the Condition of it, 
that Poſterity will ever have a Veneration, and 
Eſteem for thoſe that took it away? 


NOW if thoſe things that carry the Faireſt 
Appearance of Profit, fail yet of being what they 
ſeem to be, - becauſe they are full of Shame and 
Diſhonour ; This, methinks, ſhould Convince 
any man, that nothing can be Proficable, that is 
not likewiſe Howeſf. Now as This bas, in Many 
Cafes, been determin'd ; ſo moſt remarkably, 
by the Senate of Rome, and by Cains Fabricins, 
in his ſecond Conſulate ; For when King Pyrrhus 


- made War upon Reme, and the Quarrel was Zm:- 


pre to0, and That with a Powerfnl, and a Gene- 
70ws Prince ; there came a Fugitive from Pyr- 
xhus mio the Tents of Fabricins , and promiſed 
him, upon Condition of a Conſiderable Reward, 
that he would convey himſelf back, as privately 


Fabricins's as he came ; and Poyfon the King, Fabricins 


order'd this. man to be carry'd back to Pprobas , 
and the Senate applauded the Reſolution, Now 
if a man ſhould regard the | Appearance, and 
Opinion of profit, This one Fugitive might have 
put a Period ro That hazardous War, in the 
removal of the moſt Canſiderable Enemy of the 
Empire, But where the point in Controverſie 
was Hononr,. it would have been a pa" 
an 
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8d an Impious practice to have encquntered a 
Noble Enemy with Bqſene/s, and Treachery, in 
fead of Reſalntiav, and Virtue, Now which: 
was the more Profitable, either to Fabrics 
( who was as Eminent in Rowe, as Ariſtides was 
in Athens ) ar to our Sexate.( that never fepa- 
rated Profit from Honour ) ta fubdue an Enemy 
by Arms, or by poyſon ? If Empire be deſirable 
for Glories ſake, Jet there be no Treachery or 
Injuſtice in the Attempt : For therein can be v@ 


Glorz. And we muſt have a care too how we ,,,,, -. 

compaſs Wealth it ſelf, for it can never be 'Ad- (cif mz be 
vantageons tO us With Infamy. And therefore it Unprofite- 

was no Profitable Advice, that of Z.. Philippns **. 


( the Son of @aiztus )) to Tax thofe Cities aver 
' again, which L. Sy//a had diſcharg'd, for a Sum 
of Mony, by 2 Decree of the Senate: And This 
too, Without their Mony again, which they had 
already paid for their Liberry. The Senate haw- 
ever took his Counſel, to the Scandal of the Em- 
pire. Ar this rate, there's more Faith to be 
found among pyrates than among Roman Sexa- 
tors, Well | Bur the Revenue was increas'd, and 
it was therefore Profitable, But how long ſhall 
we dare to call any thing profitable that ts not 
Honeſt How is it poſſible that Hatred, or In- 
famy, ſhould ever be profitable to any Govern- 
ment, that muſt ſupport it ſelf by its own Repura- 
tion, and the good will of its Confederates? Nay, 
I have had many a diſpute, uponthis Point, with 
my Friend Cato himſelf, for infiſting too rigo- 
roully upon the Intereſt of the publigne Treaſury, 
and Revenue: He was too hard methought to 
the Officers, for we ought to be Bountiful to the 
. One, andtreat the Other as we were wont to treat 
tn owe we oor ine 92% 00 | pre 
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the Connexion of the parrs did much contribute. 
ro the preſervationof the Whole. And Cariodid - 
very Ill roo; who, tho' convinced that the Tray- 
ſpadans were inthe Right, ſtill concluded; Fincat 
Utilitas, Let Utility carry it. | Now he ſhould 
rather have ſaid that it was not F«ſft, becauſe ir 
was not profirable to the Commonwealth, than 
allowing it to be profitable, ro conclude that it 
was not fuft, | 


Faſtances IN Hecaton's Sixth Book of Offices, we find 
of -Good a great many Queſtions to our purpoſe. As for 
and Profi 1nſtance, he puts the. Cale, Whether in a great 
=_ ':.: Scarcity of Corn, a Good man bg not oblig'd to 
perivi- _—_ R 
Ow. maintain hu Servants * He Reaſons it Pros and 
Their Ser- Con ; but at Iaſt, concludes the Duty with a re- 
vants were gard rather to profit, than to Hamanity, He puts | 
Slaves. another Queſtion, Whether, in the Extremity of 
a Storm at Sea, a Man ſbonld rather throw over a 
Serviceable Horſe, or a Servant of little value, 
And here is private tereſt draws him One way, 
and Humanity, Another, And again, Suppoſe 
that, upon a Shipwrack, a Fool ſhowld get hold of 
a Plank, whether or no may a Wiſe man take ir 
from him, if he can? He's upon the Negative, 
© becauſe the thing is Vnjuſf. But what if it were 
the Maſter of the Ship ? Shall not he take his 
Own? No, by no means: He may as well throw 
a Man over-board, that is at Sea in h# Ship, be- 
cauſe the Ship is his Ows : For till they come ro 
the End of the voyage, the Ship is rather the 
Paſſengers than the Maſters, But what if there | 
fhrould- be but One Plank, avd Two men equally 
Wiſe, and Deſerving, in danger to be drown d? 
- CICT = | Fhe- 


our Colonies : And ſo much the rather, becauſe” ' : 
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Whether ſhall. Neither of them take it, or ſhall 
Eicher of chem yield is ro the Other ? I would 
have it yielded to him that may do moſt Good; 
either to the Republique, or in his Own parti- 
cular, by Living. Bur what if they be both 
. alike? I would have no Contentjon ; But let rhe 
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One render tothe Other as if the point had þeen Caſes of 
decided by Lot.. #hat if my Father ſhould Rifle Conſcience 


a Church, or Dig a paſſage under ground to Rob 
the 'T reaſury > Whether or no. ſhould the - Son 
give an Informatian of it to the CMagsſtrate ? 
This were an Unhappy Caſe , bur I would how- 
ever Defend my Father, if he were Accuſed, But 
z5 not my Duty co my Country above all other Du- 
ties? Yes, it is, But then my Coxntyy it ſelf is 


concern'd, that the people in it ſhould bear a # £5 


Reverence to their Parents, But what if a Fa- 
ther ſhould Deſogn the betraying of his Country ; 
or the getting of the Government into his own 
band ? Shall the Son Conceal zt? I would have 
him earneſtly defire his Father to deſpſt ; and if 
That will not do, he's bound to Accuſe him, But 
I would have him threaten him Firſt, and, -in 
the Concluſion, if he finds his Country in dan- 
ger, he is to value the ſafety of it before That 
of his Father, He puts another Queſtion, if 4 
Wiſe, and Good man, ſhall by overſight take Falſe 
mony, whether or no may he;pat it off again in pay- 
ment, after he knows it tobe Counterfeit ? Die* 
genes ſays he may ; eAntipater -is- againlt _ it; 
With whom I do rather agree of the Two. S«p- 
Poſe 4 man ſells a Piece of Wine, knowing that it 


will not keep ; Is he bonnatotell thisor no? Dio+ 


genes ſays he needs not , but eLntipater ſays thay 
a Good man will tellic, Theſe arc the Propoſi- 
| | c100s 


Conſcience 
in Cor 
traits, 
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tiovs in Controverſie, among the Stoignts. In | 
the felling of a Slave, whether or mv am 1 bound 
to diſcover all bis fanits? Only thoſe which the 
Civil Law _ me to diſcover, or to rake 
him again. But for diſcovering him to be a Lyer, 
a Gameſter, a Thief, a Drunkard ; Someare For 
the telling of it, and Others not. What if a man 
fhonld ſeu Gold, believing it to be Copper? I! 
a Good man that knowerh it-to be Gold, bound 
to tek him it or no? Or whether can any man 
Paftifie the buying of That for One Penry which 
% worth a Thouſand ? I have nowclecar'd my own 
Opinion; And what are the Points in Contrg- 
verfie among the Philoſophers bcfore-named. 


WE come now to conſider how far Thoſe 

ces and Contratts are to be oblerr'd, that are 
neither Extorted by Force, nor ( as the Law 
has it ) Dolo malo, or by Circymvention. 1 have 
a Remedy yiven me for the Droplie, pon This 
Condition, that if it Cures me, Tamnever to wſe 
that Medicine ag ain : Within few years, and af- 
ter I have been once Cur d of it, Trelapſe into the 
fame Diſeaſe, and the perſon-with hom 1 con- 
tried will not give me leave to make any further 
Uﬀſe of it : What am Ito doin This Caſe? It is 
ay Inhumanity #: hirs to refuſe we ; beſide rhut 
my "C/iny of if does Him no Hurt : In this Cale, 
wemult Conſuk the Means of Life; and Health; 
Well1 Suppoſe a Wiſe man ſhould be made Heir t0 
x pveat' Efate, wpon This Obligation from the 


Teſtxtor, that before he touches one penny of the 
Profurs of it, he ſhould dance publiquely before & 
Court of Fuffice, or in the Market place? He 
promiſes accordingly ſo- to do, and without pay 
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T hat promiſe, he could never have been entitled to 
that Eſtate : Should he doit or no? Icould wiſh 
he had not promis'd it , and my Opinion is,thas ir 
would better have become hisGravity not co have 
doneit ; burn regard that he has pait his Word, 
if he accoums it a Shameful, and Difbonourable 
thing to diſcharge That Condxion, he may. break 
his word with a better Grace by making »v Be- 
_ of the Eſtate, than Otherwiſe , uolkeſs. per- 
adventure the Benefits of ir might be converted 
r0 fo Great and Publique an Advantage, rhat ir 
would be no longer Di/honowrable {0 todo, as 


being Profitable to his (onntry. 


Neither is a man ( alway; ) bound tokeep 
thoſe Promiſes that are of no Advantage oa miſes =» 
to whom the Promiſe is made, Phwubrus (to ter broken 
come back to Fables) having promis'd his Soh than kepr. 


Phaeton a Gram -of whatever he ſhould ask;, 
Phaeron demanded the Government of his Fa. 
thers Chariot ;- he had bis Deſire, and in his full 
Carriere fwpirer caſt him down with a Thander- 

ik. Had not this promiſe of his Father's now 

en better broken than kepr ? And then the Pro- 
miſe that 7 heſews extorted from Neptune, what 
became of it ? Neptwre accordedi;o him Three 
wiſhes : One was the DeſtruQtion of his Sow Hip- 


polytns, upon a ſuſpicion of his Famikarity with 


his own. Mother-in-Law , and the Granting-of 
That Wiſh was the greateſt Affliction that ever 
came near to Theſeus's Heart, And what was 


eAgamemnons Vow to Diana, mpromiling-her. 


the moſt beautiful Creature that ſhould be born 
withm his Dominions that year ? which proved 
tode his own Daughter Iphigemis,; whomhe ac 

* cordingly 
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cordingly facrific'd, .as the faireſt Creature - } 
which That year produc'd, How much better * 
had it been if This Promiſe had never been made, 
than (ſo horrible a Crime admuted ? Wherefore 
fometime we ſhould not paſs a Promiſe : Nay a 
Depoſitum it ſelf is not in all Caſes to be reſtor'd. 
A man leaves a Sword in Truſt with me when he's 
Sober, and calls fort again when he's Mad; 
Now to Reſtore it; in ſuch a Cafe, were a Crime, 
and the Refuſal of it, a Duty, What if 1ſhould 
lay up HMony for him, and then find that he's about 
to makes War upon his Country? Shall 1 render 
7r ? Ithinknot , becauſe it is againlt the Repav- 
lique , which we ought to prefer. So many 
things that ſeem Hoyeſt enough in their Own Na- 
tare, are yet made Unwarrantable by Time, 
and Occaſon : to 'make a good Promile, ſtand 
. toa Bargain, deliver up a Truft ; when it comes. 
to be rather Hurtful than Profitable becomes 
Di/honeſt, This is enough ſaid of thoſe Vrilities 
againſt 7»ſtice that are cover'd with a pretext of 
Reaſon. But as we have drawn -all Duties from 
the four Fountains of Duty in our Firft Book, 
| we'll keep ſtill ro our Subje&t ; ard Shew., how 
thoſe things that ſeems to be proficable, and Are 
nor, ſtand in,the greateſt Oppolition to Virtue. 
Here: is enough faid of Prudence; and of the 
Comnnterfeit of it, which is Craft : and like- 
wiſe of «tice, which can never fail of being | 
profitable, | | | 


of Fonz. T HE Tworemaining parts of Honeſty follow, 


the Oe is ſeen inthe Greatneſs of an Excelent 
Afind, the Other in a Conformity and Modera- 
tion of Continence, and Temper, . It leemed pro- 

s OCNery on 2 was 7 
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table ro Ulyſſes, the Counterfeiting himſelf mad,” 
6 avoid the War, as the Tragedians would 'per- 
ſwade us. ( For there appears no ſuch ſuf] picion 
of him in Homer, who was an Eminent Author,) 
This was no Hoveft Counſel, but it may be fatd 
perhaps, that it was a Prof table one, to ſtay bi 
Home, and Govern, in an Eaſfie, Lazie Life 
Trhaca, with his Wife, his Son, ard his Relat]: : 
Ons , bur do you Imagine, thatin daily Labogs, 
and Hazards, there can be any Dignity thar is 
ro be compar'd with This T ranquilliity of Life? 
And yet I cannot but have a Contempt for _ 14 
proens./a becaiiſe thoſe things thar are por 446 
»ourable, T' cannot allow to be Brifinep: eq 
But what do you think the World wig iy 
ſaid of Ulyſſes if he had gone oh in tha 
guiſe', who eng primes all bis Zrave Ex- 
ploits in the ar, did yet ſuffer theſe reproaches' 
from Ajes, it" the Tragtay? 


He ihat conttiv'd the Oath, ind made us il 34 3 
| wu rÞ only man, Himſelf, you know, that brake. 


plying th Mad, Driv ling Fool, under That 
__——— 
'To ſleepiina while thin, and [7 j behind: 
 efnd the bold Cheat hadpiſt, without fda; 
| But for ſly Palamede that (and it ont, 


NOW it was mich better FE him; to Y 
counter, as he did, 'not w by Boe but JJiſe- 
wiſe Seas and Vetpeſts; 1 Es re ces 
enki s then by one" Cohfehi'dh af 

myong t e Batharians. . 'Bar 16 als a 
Fab lows and Pottigo, = us ri0\v” coins rov 
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ſucpriz'd, and taken priſoner in Africa, by Xau- 
tippus the Lacedemorian, a Commander under 


Hamilcar the Father: of Hannibal ; ( who. was 


then General ) he was ſent to the Senate, under an 


Oath of rendring himſelf again at Carthage, un- 


leſs certain Carthagizian Noblemen lhould be 


releas'd in exchange, Being come 10 Rome, he. 


had before him a fair Colour of  Profir, but as 
the Story makes it out, he found it Vain, and 
Idle. The condition of it was, that he might 
itay in his Country, live at home with his Wife 
and Children, fafering the Calamity he was fal- 
len into as the Common Fortune of the War, 
and {till retaining the. Honour of his Conſ#lary 
Digmity, Will any man deny theſe things. to be 
Profitable? or what ſhall we ſay, when Conrage, 
and Magnarimity oppoſe it ? What Greater 
Authority or Security would a man defire ? For 
it is the. Property of theſe Virtues not to fear 
aby thing ; to deſpiſe all accidents ; and to reckon 
nothing Intolerable, that can befal a man. 


BUT what did he do? He came into the Se- 
nate ; told them bis Bus'neſs ;,- but refus'd to 
give his Opinion, for ſo long as he was under 
aft Oath, he was in the Condition of a Priſoner 


toan Enemy, and not of a Senator : But ( like a 


Fool as he was ( as ſome will ſay ) and one that 
Rood in his own light ) that which he did ſpeak 


was againſt himſelf ; He would not allow it to. 
be the Rowan Intereſt to exchange their Priſoners , 


for the Carthaginian: were young men ( he ſaid ) 
and good Soldiers, but kimielf waſted with Old 
age, 
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E ' own . Country , and Aﬀairs. Marcus Attiling. 
| TheCaſeof Regul, in his ſ:cond Conſulſhip, when he was 
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age. His Authority prevailing, the priſoners 

- were detained, and himſelf return'd to Carthage, 
without any regard to the Aﬀection he had either 
for his Coumry, or for his Friends; He was nor 
Tgnorant neither, ro how cruel an Enemy, and 
to what exquiſite Torments he expos'd himſelf, 
by his Return, only he was reſolved not to vio» 

| late his Oath, When they had Torrar'd, and 

| | Watch'd him even to death; his Condition was ' 

| yet more Honourable, than if he had ended his 

| | days in his Own houſe, a decrepit Captive, 

| and a-Forſworn Senator, But what a Fool was he; 

not only not to agree to the remitting of their 

Priſoners, but alſo to diſſwade it ? But whar f' 

ſhall we call That, Fooliſh, that conduces to the 

Good of the Commonwealth? Or can any thing” J 

be Profitable to any Member 'of the Pablique, - E 

that is not ſo to the #h.le ? It is a ſubverſion'sf 

the Fundamentals of Nature, to'divide Profit 

and Honeſty, for we doall of us defire that whicti 

is Profitable : It 1s an Attractive that draws: us 

to it, whether we will or no. Is there any man 

that avoids it , or rather that does not vigorouſly - 

purſue it ? But ſince Profir is not any where to 

be found. but in that which is Praiſe-worthy, E 

Henourable,, and Honeſt, therefore do we ac: -< 

count thele Conſiderations as moſt Noble, and | 

| Excellent , intending under the name of Profit, 

what-15 rather neceſſary than Splendid. - #1 


BUT whar is' there, you'll ſay, in art Oath > The $4- 
are we afraidthit ?piter ſhould take. off:nce- az ©7*4neſ of 
us ? Now This is a point common to all Philoſo. ® Oath, 
phers, thar God is neither Anpry with us,. nos 
Hwurts us ; and not only to thoſe that take Gott / 

N 2 himfelj * 
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himfelf to be ale, and wholly careleſs: of ns, 
butto thoſe alſo that will have Gadiro be always- 
in Attn, and:doing of ſomethnng:: - But: whar 
Sreater' harm could even an Angry fapiter do! 
to Regulus, than Regalas did to Himſelf? So that 
there was nothing of Religion in the perverting 
ſo. great a profir. Was it leſt he ſhould do a' 
mieay thing? Firſt, of Two ewls (we know.) 
we are to chuſe the Leaſt. But was that Diſho-: 
nourable Propoſition then an Evi]: Equal tothe: 
Tormeot.? And then, That of Acciuis': Haſt thox' 
broken thy Faith? To any manthat aves not be-' 
lieve me, I neither have given, , nor Do give tt. 
Now:tho' this was ſpoken by a. Wicked King, 
it&wasyet well enough ſaid :' And moreover, as: 
we fay that ſome things appear profitable, which ' 
arena ſo; ſo do they ſay on:the! Other: ſide, + 
that:ſome things: appear. Honeſk too, which are 
et fo: As inthis cafe of Regu/w's returning to ! 
the Torment, to fave' his Oath: For it-is ren-/ 
dred: Diſhononrable; becaute it: was done: under-: 
ar:Force,, and by-an Enemy, andſo ought not 6! 
be made good. And they go farther, that what- * 
ſever 1s very profitable, becomes Honeſt upon: 
That.-Conſideration,' tho' it was not' ſo before; - 
This is it which is commonly urg'd agiinſt Re-! 
gnlmus. But let us examin what it amounts to. Fu- 
Piter was not to be fear'd, leſt he ſhould bare us 
in his eLyger ; becauſe he does nor uſe to be- 
either Angry or Miſchievous, This Reaſon lies 
asNrong againſt all other Oarhs,as againſt This of 
Reguiavs. But the queſtion is not inan Oath; the: * 
fear of being) pani/o'd- for breaking: it, but: the 
Conſcience and the: Obligation of keeping:it, Now ' 
att Oath is a Religious Affirmation ; and wharfoe- \. 
| yer 
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ver we promiſe poſitively, as'in the prefence -of 


God, we mult keep it : for this does not concern 
the Anger of the Gods, which is none at all; 
but ir belongs to Faith, and faſftice! It s 8 
#lorious Exclamation of Ennjus, 3 


O Holy Faith | the Tye & th Geds ; | 
And fit to have thy Manſion in their Blef 
Aboaes. | 


. HE therefore- that violates his Oath, pro- 
fanes the Divinity of Faith it ſelf, ro which our 
Forefathers aſcribed Divine Honours ; placing 
her in the Capitol, as ( Catotells us ) next wnto 
7 npiter himſelf. But. even an Angry Jupiter 
{ you lay ) could not have hart Regulus more than 


he did himſclf, That were true, if there were Pain s no 
no evil bur Pain : But we have the Authority of Eu! 


the greateſt Philoſophers for ir, that Torment 
is ſo far from being the Greateſt Evil, that it is 
None at all, And let me recommend Regulus to 
you upon This point, as no Ordinary Teſtimo- 
ny ; Nay, perhaps none more convincing. For 
what nobler Inſtance can be defir'd, than to. ſee 
ſo llluſtrious a Roman ſubjet himſelf voluntari- 
ly.to the Tortare, rather than forego his Daty? 
-For in ſ1ying the Leaſt of Evils, ut 1s meant by 
Juffering rather. Diſhonourably, than Miſerably, 
Is there any Greater Evil than a Shamefal Niſ- 
honeſty ? How offenſive is it to the Eye, any De- 
-formity of the Body 2 But bow much greater 
;then ſhould we account the PrAavity, and. Car- 
_ Yuption Of a Polluted Mind? Wherefore,,they 
that argue thele things with the greateſt Genero- 
.luy and Vigour, as the Sroiqres, pronounce 
ei; | N 3 That 
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'T has Only to be £vil which is Shameful : Nay, 


the Peripatetiques themſelves ( who are 'rot fo 
Maſculine as the other ) make” no difficulty of 
unanimouſly pronouncing -it to be the Greatef 
Evil, As for that ſaying, 1 have neither given, 
wor do I give, my Faith to a Faithl:ſs man : It 


was well'enough ſaid of the Poet, in the Caſe of 
'eMtrews, becauſe it was accommodate to the 


perſon : But if they take up This once for granted, 
that a man is not oblig d to keep Faith with him 
that has no Faith : Jet them have a care not to 
make uſe of that Shift as a Cover for Pcrjury. 


AS to the Rights and Cuſtoms of War, and 


keeping Faith with an Enemy, they are points 
we muſt be very Texder of : For wh.tſoever we 


ſwear, upon a full perſwaſion in our Minds that 
it ought to be done, That muſt be obſerv'd ; 
But Otherwiſe, a man may diſpenſe with that 
Obligarion without Perjary, As if a man that 


lies at the mercy of common Thieves, thauld 


promiſe them a certain Sum of Mony for the 
ſaving of his Life: 'Tis no deceit, the receeding 
fromit, the' I had given my Oath for the per- 
formance : for we are not to look upon Ps- 


rates as Open and Lawful Enemies , but as the 


Comman eAaver/aries of CAankind, For they 
are a ſort of men with whom we have neither 
Truſt, nor Oath in Common. For Porjury is 
not the Swearing falſe, but the not performing 
of That which we ſwear, with an Hntention to 
do it; as may be gather'd from the very form 
of our Oath. It was wittily'ſaid of Exripides, 
1 ſwore with my Tongue, but not with my Heart, 
Bux is was nor for Regulzs, however to embynyt 
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the Conditions, and Rules of War,with Perjury , 
haviog to da with a 7ſt, and a Lawful Enemy , 
in which Caſe, all the Rights and Laws of Arms 
were admitted betwixt them in Common. For 

if it were otherwiſe, the Senate would never The Rigour 
have ſent and deliver'd up ſo many famous men in 9 the Ro- 
Chains to thcir Enemies, Which was the Caſe 2 Piſei- - 
of Titus Veturius, and Spurixs Poſth:mirs, in * 
their Second Conſulſhips : Who when they were 
beaten at Candium, and our Legions diſarm'd , 
for concluding a Peace w.th the Samnites, were 
_ deliver'dup to them as their Priſoners, becauſe 
they had done it without the Order, and Conſent 
of the People, and Senate, And at the ſame time 
T. Numitics, and 2. Melixs, who were then 
T ribunes ot the Common people, were deliver'd 
up likewiſe, to Evacuate the Peace concluded 
becauſe it was done by Their Authority ; an 
Pofthumiuz himſelf, that was deliver'd up, was 
the man that adviſed and propounded it, And the 
ſame thing was done many years after, by C, 
CAlancinus, who having made a League with 
the Carthagizians, without the Authority of the 
' Senate, perſwaded the repreſenting of it to the 
People, himſelf, that he might be deliver'd up 
to the Enemy ; which propoſition being ſo re- 
commended, by L. Farius, and Sextus Attiling, 
was accepted, and he accordingly deliver'd up. 
This was more Honourable yer, than that of 
2. Pompeius, who in the ſame caſe, upon his 
ſupplication that ſuch a Decree might not be paſt 
againft him, prevail'd, and was diſcharg d, Here, 
that which ſeem'd-Proficable,was more confider'd 
than the Honeſt; but in the Other examples, the 
falſe Appearance of Profit, was overcome by a 
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Dignity of Honexr, and Virtue. But 1n the Caſe 
of Regulus, the Promiſe was made under a Force F 
and he was not oblig'd ro Perform it, As if any 
Force could work upon the Mind of a Valiant 
man: Why did he go to the Senate then, ex- 
prefly to move againit himſe}f, and diſſwade the 
Releafe of the Priſoners ? This is to reprehend 
the moſt Generous point in the whole caſe, he 
would not reſt upon his own Opinjon , but un- 
dertook the Cauſe, that the Senate might paſs 
judgment upon it ; wherein if he had not inter- 
poled, the Priſoners had been certainly reſtor'd 
to the (arthaginians , and then, Regulus might 
have continu'd ſafe in his Own Country, Bur as 
he did not account that courſe Profitable to his 
Conntrey, fo he took the Honeſter Part, in 
chuſing rather ro ſuffer, and undergo what he 
did. Now as to their ſayings, that when a thing 
Is very Profitable, the advantage juſtifies it, tho' 
It were not Hoxeff otherwiſe : Let me tell you, 
thar"ir 'muſt Be ſo, and not be Made ſo : For 
there js nothing Profitable, which is not Honeſt, 
and jt is not Honeſt, becauſe it is Profitable, 
but it is Profitable, becauſe ir is Honeſt. So that 
out of many Wonderful Exam;les, a man ſhall 
bardly find a greater, or a more laudable Inſtance 


than This. For in the whole CharaRter of Re- 
gulus, the moſt Worthy and Generous part of 
- it was his Opinion for the detaining of the Pri- 


ſoners, For as to his Return, tho' we worder 
at it now adays, he copld not yer at Thar time 
do otherwiſe :; So that 'it was the Glory of the 
Age, rather than of the Man: For our Fore- 
fathers lookt upon the Tye of an Oath a5 the moſt 
Sacred Obligation in Natyre. And 'this we find 
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L " in the Twelve T ables, the Laws which we call 


Sacrate, ſhewas much : And ſo do our Leagues, 


by which we are ty'd to keep Faith, evenwith an 


Enemy, and ſo do the Orders, and Penalties of 
our Ceyſors; who were not ſo ſtrif in any thjog, 
as in the bus'neſs of an Oath, Lucius Mayling, 
(the Son of Anl) in his DiZtatorſhip was ſym-. 
mon'd by 4. Pomponizs, the Tribune of the 
Common people, for Exerciſing. the Power ,of 3 


Dittator, ſome days beyond his time ; And was - 


further accus'd for Baniſhing his Son Titzs ( who 
was afterward called 7orquatms ) out of the 
Town, and Commanding him to live jn_the 
Country. The Young man, hearing that his Fa- 
ther was in trouble about it, is ſaid to have pore 
preſently to Rowe; and the next morning by 
day-light, to Powponizs's houſe. To whom is 
was ſuggeſted that Torquatiy being very Ill ys'd, 
had probably brought him ſome Complaint 
againſt his Father, Pomponizs prejently left bis 
Bed, turn'dall people out of the Room, and ſo 
order'd the young man to be brought ynto, him, 
He was no ſooner in the Chamber, but Titus 
drew his Sword, and ſwore that he would im- 
mediately kill him, if he did not preſently giye 
him his Oath,that his Father ſhould be diſcharg'd : 
Poyponigs, upon the apprehenſion of his preſent 
danger, paſt his. Qath, and afterward reported 
the matter to. the people; telling them he was 
forced to defiſt, and the reaſon of it ; Where- 
upon Marnliz was let go. Such a Veneration 
had they in thoſe times for the Tye of an Oath |! 
This Tirus Manlizs is the man, who having kill'd 
a Frenchmay in a Dx! upon a Challenge, at the 
Rine ori 40d raking from fun 3 Chein 
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Tully's Offices. 


which the Latins call Torgus, took the Sirname 
of Torquatuw. Inhis Third Conſnlſhip the La- 
tixs were routed and diſperſed at Yeſers, near 
the Mountain YVeſuviu;s, He was a man of the 
highelt rank of Brave men, and not more emi- 
nently Indulgent to his Father, than he was af- 
terward ſevere to his Son, 


The Seve- BUT as Regulus was to he commended for 
oy y of _ keeping of his Oath, ſo were thoſe ren men 


after the Battle of Canxe as much to be deſpiſed. 
Hannibal ſent them to the Senate, upon an Oath 
co render themſelves again in the Camp of the 
Carthaginiavs, if they could not obtain ſuch an 
exchange of Priſoners as was propounded. But 
this Story is variouſly reported : Polybius ( an 
Author of ſingular Credit ) ſays that Nine of 
the ter Noblemen that were ſent, delivered them- 
felves up without prevailing for the Exchanges, 
but that One of the Tennever went back again 
Having Returned to the Camp, ſo ſoon as he was 
out of it, upon pretence that he had left ſomething 
behind him, by which Rer#ry, he would un- 
derſtand himſelf ro be diſcharg'd of his Oath : 
But without reaſon , For the Fraud encreaſes the 
Tniquity, without diſſolving the Perjury, Where- 
fore it was a foolilth piece af Cunning, and a 
moſt perverſe Imitation of P rudence. Hereupon 
the Senare decreed that this ſhifting Jugler ſhould 
be ſent bound to Hannibal. But the moſt glo- 
rious thing of all was This, Haxxiba! had 8ooo 


'Priſoners ; not taken in the: Battle, or that had 


Tun any hazard of their lives, but they were 
only ſuch as were left in the Camp, by the Two 
Conſuls, Paulus and YVarro, They might —_ 
” en 


The Third Book. 


been redeem'd for a ſmall Sum of Money : bur 
the Senate would not agree to't : fora Leſſonto 
the Roman Soldiers that they mult either Con- 
quer, or Die. This reſojution being made 
known to Hannibal, went more to the heart of 
-him than any thing elſe ( as the ſame Author has 
it ) to ſee that the' Senate and People of Rome in 
their greateſt Adverſity, ſhould ſtil] uphold ſo 
generous a Reſolution, So that things ſcem- 
ingly Profitable are ſtill overcome by things that 
are really honeſhd, Now Acilius that wrote the 
Story in Greek, reports it, that there were more 
of them went back to Hanaibal's Camp, undet 
the ſame Colour, to deliver themſelves from 
their Oath; and that they were branded for it 
with all ſorts of Ignominy by the Cenſors. We 
ſhall now pur an end to This matter, for it is 
clear, that whatſoever is done with a Timorous, 
Abjet, Mean, and Broken Mind, cannot be 
Profitable, becauſe it is Flagitious, Diſhonour- 
able, and Shameful: as this Action of Regaha 
would have been, if he had rather conſulted his 
Own Intereſt, than that of the Publique, in the 
buſineſs of ghe Priſoners, or rather choſen to 
have ſtaid at home, 


THE Fourth part yet remains, conſiſting in Of Tempe- 
MDecency, Moderation, Mogefty, (ontinence, and 74%: 


Temperance, Now can any thing be profitable, 
in oppofition to this Catalogue of ſuch Virtues? 
But Ariſtippus's ({Yrenaiques, ard the Anniceriar 
Philoſophers place all Good in pleaſure, and ac- 
count Virtze to be therefore Landable, for the 
pleaſure it produces, As theſe grew out of date, 
Eprienrus came 0n; the Supporter, — 
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and in a manner, the Authar of the ſame Opi- * 
| pion, With;theſe .we mulk.contend . (as they 
ſay ) for Life., If we are reſolv'd to defend, 
and co maintaja, the Cauſe of Honeſty : For if 
not only Utility, but all Happineſs of Life reſts 
Jn a Sound Conſtitution of Bogy, or in the ſearch 
and hope of ſuch a Conſtitution (as HMetroderw 
will haye it) This Uti/izy certajnly ( and inthe 
higheſt degree 1p0.( for ſo.they underſtand it # : 
will be found: to. claſh with hovefty, For firlt, 
hat Province. ſhall we afligp'to prudence ? -If the 
earch and enquiry aſter Delights; How wreich- 
ed athing is Virtue, when it comes to ſerve plea 
ſure? But what is the'Ofce of .pradence ? To | 
judge learnedly.-of-pleaſure 2: . Suppoſe that, no- | 
thing could, be. more Delightfal. than That ; 
There is notking yet to be imagin'd, that is more 
Diſpononrable, Now for bin that: pronouncts 
p4'n to be the greateſt. of Epils;- what place 1s 
there. in ſuch a-Mind, for : I{agnerimity, thas 
_— it Fg 4n the Contempt of wr 
. \paixs ? For tho Epicurus, in many places 
ord ſpeaks Generouſly w—_—_ ( as he does in This ) | 
and 11 in of pain ayd Aﬀisttion , We are not yet ſo much 
Plcajure to conſider what he ſays, as what may be regſow- 
Pas ble for him to ſay, upon the Foundation of Ter- 
, rommm Good and T1, in pleaſure and pair : 


As to hear _ , now. ſpeak. of Continence and. 
Femperance; he lays many very good things, in 


ſeveral places z but yet. he's gravell'd ; ( as we | 
ſay) for how'can any man cowmngend Temperance, ( 
and yet place our Chiefeft Good in pleaſure 2' Far 
Temperance. 1s the . Enemy of Senſual pleaſwares, 


and-pour Appetites are the Servants; and Follow- 
ex: of them... And yet in theſe Three kinds, 
bs El | they 
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F - they ſhuffle as wellus they cam; abditheir Erafi- 


ons are'riot without! ſome Colour.” "They mike” 
prodence to' be the Skill: of ſupplying or pro- 
curing plcaſwes, and keeping away pains: And* 
therirhey make'a-fhift' roo, t6'acquit themſelvey' 
ir-the point of 'Forrirnde + whicltthey ſay enablty/ 
us-ro contemn+Death, and to'eridure pai, And. 
in ſpeaking of Temperance ;\tho' they are+not” 


* clear, yet they extricate themſelves after a 


faſhion; for'ttiey"fay that the) Greatneſs of plta- 
ſare ariſesonly' from an Abſerce or  Detrattron' 
of pain, And as for «tice; 1r'ts with-Thetd,' 
eitheri Tottering; or rather Groveliny upon the: 
Ground ; and ſo are all thoſe Virtues that arc ex-/ 
ercis'd in  Cortfmon, and in -the"' Society ''of 
Mankind: ''For' there can neither be arty Goot-' 
refs,” Liberality; or-Gentleneſs/ (ary more thin' 
Friendſhip ) if rhiefe" things be not'defiradle' for” 
Themſelves: or elfe defitable only" in retartoti 
r0i pleaſure and'profit..* But 'ſerits'brivg the mat- 
ret imo a Narrdw''Compaſs :''For' as we' Have 
laid" ir down; that 'nothing eas be* profitable,” itn' 
Oppoſition 10'hoveffy, ſo'we db” here © affirttt' 
tha ol Plexſire-ifdiretly —_— it, Con- 
cetying. which pointe, I-reckiif Caliphon, 8d" 
Dinomachza to bethe morero bane, inthi 

ro-put anend to' this Controvetfie, by coupli 
pleiiſare; with honeſt) as If 'it Were's May, witt 
a'Braff. ' Whireas Virtue does noradiit of tha! 
GotjunRiow, ' bur? deſpiſes arit] RAE, ang” 
then for the end of Good arid" Evi1"men; which 


mult be Simple: it canant be Temper'd, and 
Componnded of diſagreeing things. But of this 
elſewhere more at large : And it is a weighty 


bus'ne(s, But to,mypurpole foto ghand, Con- 


cerning 


honeſty, we bave ſaid enough alrexdy, But if 
pleaſure (hall be ſaid ro carry ſome. ſhew' of pro- 
fit alſo, there can be no Conjundion of it with; 
Honeſty, For allowing the moſt we can to plea 
ſre, ir does but ſerve us for Sawce, withour - 
any Profit init at all, | t 


I'N This Book ( my Son Marcns ) your Fa- 
ther makes you a Preſent : in dy Op1nion a Great 
one ; butit is to Tow according as you. Take it, 


And yet however, you may allow Thele Three ; 
Books of Mine, an Entertainment jn your Study, 


among the Commentaries of Cratippas, If I my 
ſelf had come to eNthens ( as Þ had done, if my. 
Country had not Commanded me back, even 
when I was half way thorough ) you ſhould 


ſometimes baye been your Fathers Diſciple ro6.. 
So that I am now fainto ſpeak.to you in theſe: 
Writings.  Beſtow as much,of your time upon: 
them as you can; and what you have a mindito' 


do, you may do; When1 fhall underſtand that 


This Study pleaſes you, I hope it will not be: 


long before I be with you myſelf, And howeyer, 


at, this diſtance, ebough in abſence, I ſhall ſtilt 
be ſpeaking to you. Wherefore my Cicero fares, 
wel: And afſure your ſelf that. you are exceed-- 


ivgdear to me.: And yet much dearer you will, 


Memorials, arid -Precepts. 


be, if 1 ſhall find that you take. delight in theſe: 


THE END: 
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cerning any matter to be determin'd in the Caſe. * 
of a Concarrent Oppoſition betwint- profit, and; 
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| "Yeveral TRACTS Printed for 


" Five Love-Letters, 


Henry Brome, and Written by 
Mr L Eftrange : 


againſt POPERT, 
Being moſt and 
PRESBITERYT, Viz, 


He Relapſed Apoſtate, 
Toleration diſcuſſed, 
The Growth of Knavery. 
Tyranny and Popery. 
Reformed C atholick, 
Free-born Subjet(t. 
The Caſe put for the D. of York. 
T he Appeal from the Country to the Cit) Anſwered, 
Seaſonable CAemorials, 
eA Dialogue between Cit and Bumpkin, in Two 
Parts. 

A further diſcovery of the Plot. 
Diſcovery on Diſcovery. 
eA Narrative of the Plot, 
The Committee, or Popery in Maſquerade, 


. eAnſwer to Libellers, 


Richard agaizſt Baxter. 

Ephraim and Zekiel, being his Caſe. 

en Appeal to the King and Parliament. 
And beſides, 

The Hiſtory of the Plor, in Folis, 

Eraſmus's Colloquies againſt Popery. 

Seneca's Morals, 

The Guide to Eternity. 

Cicero's Offices in Engliſh, 


